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THE CHURCH —— 


HEER beauty of plan and design 

in the building of churches is 

of recognized importance — for beauty 

enclows wood and stone with new life 
and priceless inspiration. 


In the adornment of the church in- 
terior with beautifully carved wood, the 
movement toward beauty as an expres- 
sion of the soul’s aspiration finds its 
most intimate development. 


In serving the churches of the preset 
day, it is our ideal to emulate the fine 
traditions of the wood carving art | 
the past. Our Studios are equippeé 
to design and execute memorials, ¢ 
special fitments for the church interiad 


The our work in woe 
carving is shown in our book, 

Ecclesiastica,” which will be sent on re 
quest to those interested in memorials 


scope of 
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The men who operate 








the New York Central 


HE character of the public ser- 

vice rendered by a railroad de- 
pends upon the character of the men 
who operate it. 


New York Central Lines give de- 
pendable service over 13,000 miles of 
road from the Atlantic coast to the 
Mississippi Valley because they have 
built up through nearly a century of 
operation and growth a recognized 
esprit de corps. 


New York Central men are care- 
fully chosen, rigorously trained in the 
lesser tasks for the responsibilities of 
the greater ones, advanced on merit, 
and encouraged in a spirit of loyalty 


to the institution of which they are a 
part, and of devotion to the public 
they serve. 


New York Central men are proud 
of the fact that 200 of their number 
have been in the service for more than 
half acentury, 700 from 45 to 50 years, 
1300 from 40 to 45 years, 3600 from 
35 to 40 years, 6000 from 30 to 35 
years—and many thousands for more 
than 20 years. 


It is such a seasoned personnel, for 
example, that has for twenty years 
made possible the famous Twentieth 
Century Limited service between 
New York and Chicago. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY — MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &IAKE ERIE 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~ TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
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“CINOW for all the sleds!” said the 

J child, and looked up at his Com- 
panion, delighted. 

His Companion was tall. There was, 
indeed, that about him which gave 
a sense of unusual height and space; 
and a suggestion almost, one would have 
said, of starlight. Something extraor- 
dinarily young and golden, at least, 
and luminous, such as the mind might 
associate always with all those ‘ 
of the morning” which in and out of 
legend, at certain happy seasons, “dawn 
on our darkness” and “lend us their aid.” 

When he spoke—as he did now—one 
could hardly say whether he spoke at 
all, in the usual sense, or whether he did 
not convey his meaning, rather, as stars 
do, by some better, subtler means not 
commonly at men’s disposal. 

“You must not expect too much,” 


he said. 


“sons 
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But the boy paid no heed; his own 
knowledge being secure. Instead, he 
opened again his little rabbit-skin purse, 
and looked inside it, digging into it with 
one finger to make sure that the coins 
a small silver flock of them—were 
there. 

It was a strange thing, certainly, for 
him to have with him that little rabbit- 
skin purse—very strange really—on 
such a journey as he had come; strange 
too to have had it with him on such a 
long journey as he had gone a little less 
than a year ago; but in all the terror 
and ,tragedy of the world there is, 
nevertheless, room—as almost anyone 
must have observed—always room for 
tender whimsies; and the rabbit-skin 
purse was one of these. 

His mother had given it to him, you 
see, among other gifts, on the Christmas 
before this one, and he had liked it 
All rights reserved. 
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better than anything bestowed upon 
him. So soft and so convenient to the 
hand! So odd and so delightful! 

His other gifts of that Christmas he 
had been able to endure parting with at 
night, or had been willing to have 
merely beside his bed; but the purse he 
preferred to keep in his hand while 
he slept; and his mother had humored 
him, kissing the closed fingers before she 
left him for the night. 

And that was how he came to have 
it with him now. At the very last— 
less than a year ago—Just before he had 
gone away, he had wanted the feel of it 
in his fingers, and no one had denied 
him. They would have humored him in 
anything! Everyone was trying so to 
keep him from going away. 

They had done their best; but no!— 
there was interposed between them and 
him presently something fatefully sum- 
moning that they could not understand. 
We look at the heavens nightly, but 
there are those with us who at a certain 
ineffable moment catch, as it were, the 
eye of a star. When this is so, it is use- 
less to try to detain them. They leave 
all that has been most dear to them; 
leave it with a strange ease, and without 
renunciation at all, and are gone. 

But the child, you see, when his eyes 
had met summoning starlight, had the 
little rabbit-skin purse close in his hand; 
and, as a matter of tenderness amount- 
ing to utter heartbreak, his mother 
who could not be reasoned with at all 
about his gomg, but was swept by her 
grief, like a willow bending white in a 
tempest—had nevertheless paused in 
her sorrow long enough to give orders 
that no one should take from him now 
the little childish gift he had loved so 
well. That was like her! a woman of 
most deep sentiment. 

The other toys and gifts that he had 
left behind were put away by a friend of 
his mother’s, because his mother had 
not the heart to touch them, in what 
he and his mother called the ‘“‘for- 
gettery box.” In this box there had 
always been put from time to time, all 
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through the year, toys and gifts of 
any sort which would serve as gifts to 
hang upon the Christmas tree of the 
following Christmas. There they ac. 
cumulated—almost forgotten—until {he 
season approached. 

He was thinking of this now and of 
what might be in the “forgettery box,” 
when his Companion spoke again: 

“Even if you should find that there 
was not a Christmas tree, after all,” 
he suggested, gently, “you would not 
mind so very much, would you? Wit! 
or without a Christmas tree, it is still a 
Wonderful Birthday, you know.” 

“Oh, I know!” said the boy, in that 
quite happy way in which children make 
necessary and generous allowance for 
the dullness of grown-ups, “but, you 
see, it’s my birthday, too; and | 
wouldn’t give you five cents for it 
without a Christmas tree. She always 
has one for me! and lots of people come! 
—poor children, you know, and every- 
body! That’s why I had to come!” He 
looked up with wistful good humor, as 
though to apologize for any weariness of 
the long journey; for it was he, of 
course, in his winning way, who had 
quite insisted upon making it. 


They came at last to the shops in the 
glowing heart of the little town. Here, 
for instance, was the shoemaker’s shop, 
not altogether so wonderful as he had 
described it, but as snug and dark as a 
hickory nut, nevertheless; and old 
Palumbo himself like brown shrivelled 
nut meat sitting inside it. 

“Hello, Palumbo!” he called. 

But Palumbo went on with his task 
unheeding, tap-tapping, tap-tapping, 
tapping-tap-tap-tap—tap! Oh well, Pa- 
lumbo had never been very affable, at 
any rate; one of those sullen-tempered 
older people for whom children have to 
make very especial allowance. 

Beyond Palumbo’s shop was_ the 
German candy shop, with its florid and 
terribly serious proprietor, with his full 
fish eyes and his ears set close to his head, 
like gills. He was standing at that very 


— 
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joment, clumsily, in among the wares 
of the window, preparatory to unhook- 
* - one of the candy canes. The boy 
watched him and laughed happily. 

The boy caught his eye, and waved 
to him; and, putting his small hands on 
either side of his mouth, very manfully, 
he shouted, “Hello, Mr. Dietrick!” so 
that Mr. Dietrick must have heard him. 

But Mr. Dietrick gave no sign. Oh, 
well! he was a grown-up of still another 
species; not sullen like Palumbo, but 
able to keep only one idea in his head at 
a time, and that one idea at that 
moment was the candy cane, of course. 

Just then, the boy saw Martin, the 
drayman, expressman and general con- 
veyor and factotum of the town. He 
was, as usual, seated on the high front 
seat of his wagon, driving the bay and 
the gray. Here, you understand, was 
quite a different and more hearty 
matter. For Martin and the boy had 
always been fast friends. 

“Hello, Martin!” the boy called, ex- 
citedly. 

But Martin was busy carefully guid- 
ing the bay and the gray through the 
crowded Christmas-eve street, and made 


I 


ho response. 

“Martin!” the boy called, and stepped 
so that he almost touched the gray. 
The horse reared badly and received a 
lash, and the boy shrank back. Martin 
made no sign of recognition. 

The boy’s Companion put out a pro- 
tecting hand: 

“You must try to remember. They 
are not expecting to see you. It is 
different now.” 

The child accepted this, a little be- 
wildered. They had talked it over on 
the way, yet he hardly understood it. 
It had for him a certain unreality. Then, 
suddenly, he forgot his bewilderment in 
delight and certainty; for here was his 
destination, the delightful, the forever- 
interesting Five and Ten Cent Store! 

Oh, the gay Christmas windows! the 
Christmas-tree ornaments and trump- 
ets, tin soldiers and what not! All the 
myriad things that bloom so faithfully 


at Christmas! And the music floating 
from inside, then gliding, then flouncing, 
rather, and whirling like a gay dancer! 
You can hardly think how the music 
added to it all. It was this music, this 
scene, precisely, that the boy had 
boasted of to those other companions of 
his, beside falling waters of a peculiarly 
silver and musical sound in those far 
pastures clothed in a particularly vivid 
and living green. Ah, well, you may 
approve those pastures, if you choose! 
Pleasant and beautiful they were, un- 
deniably! But for him—the snow! 
and for him, bless you, this—this gay 
racket of the Five and Ten Cent Store, 
on Christmas eve; all of it preparatory 
of course to the real objective of his 
journey—the still better adventure of 
the Christmas tree farther on. 

He would pause here only long enough 
to buy one of the little chocolate ducks 
that had always been his and _ his 
mother’s especial delight. They were 
grave, self-satisfied, amusing little crea- 
tures, that he liked, really, better than 
any Christmas toy. He had had many 
of them before. It would hardly be 
Christmas without one. 

He threaded his way through the 
crowd, and came at last to a sharp- 
faced clerk. He remembered her very 
well. She was writing out purchase 
checks in exactly her old manner, with 
her over-emphatic scrawny fingers hold- 
ing a desperately sharp pencil as sharp as 
her nose. He watched her stick the 
pencil at last with a vicious jab into her 
elaborate coiffure; saw her tear off the 
purchase check with that same spiteful 
rip of the paper. Then he edged close 
to her. 

“Will you please wait on me?” he 
said. “I'd like that chocolate duck— 
the one with the red bill.” 

But she was already busy attending 
to someone else. He waited for another 
spiteful rip of the paper, then asked her 
again. But she was bent instead on 
waiting on a fat red-faced woman whom 
he had never seen. 

He looked about, trying to find some- 
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one else who would give him the choco- 
late duck. Then his Companion stooped, 
spoke to him once more, and made a 
suggestion. 

Again the boy felt the sense of strange- 
ness and bewilderment; then he followed 
the suggestion. He made his own 
selection from the whole flock of choco- 
late ducks with red bills; opened his 
rabbit-skin purse and put the money 
on the counter beside the sharp-faced, 
sharp-nosed clerk, who was paying no 
attention to him. 

*There’s the money,” he said. 

“She will find it,” said his Companion, 
and they threaded their way unob- 
served through the crowd. 

“Now which of you left that?” said the 
sharp-faced clerk looking around ac- 
cusingly for the reprehensible person. 

Her customers disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of it, though she still gave them 
such accusing and disapproving glances 
that one nervous woman looked into her 
purse to be sure that she was not the 
culprit. 

As the boy came into the cold air he 
saw three children, of nearly his own 
age, looking in at the Christmas window 
as he had done; and instantly his heart 
flew to them. They were boys whom he 
knew—Toni, Enrico, Giovanni, poor 
boys, who had been invited to share his 
Christmas with him for the past three 
years. They were discussing the gifts 
they had received at his home last 
Christmas, and were having some argu- 
ment about them; the argument being 
interspersed with adoring attention to 
the unattainable things glowing there 
in front of them behind the cold glass of 
the window. He took his place beside 
them. He noticed that they had 
grown. They had outstripped him by 
about a vear. 

None of them turned to welcome him. 
All three continued to look in the win- 
dow. Yet he felt in no way rebuffed, as 
had been the case when he had called to 
Palumbo, and to Mr. Dietrick, and 
Martin. He knew instinctively, with- 
out the least argument or uncertainty 





that he was present with them, in thei; 
very thoughts, and that as they looked 
in so avidly at the gay Christmas wares 
—Toni with his hands and nose pressed 
against the glass—they were thinking 
of their last Christmas at his home. 

This certainty was openly verified aj 
that very instant. 

“D’ya think there’ll be a Christmas 
tree this year?”” It was Toni speaking 
wistfully. 

The others did not answer, their 
hungry eyes being still busy with the 
feast before them. 

The boy stepped in amongst them. 

“Yes, of course, there'll be a Christ- 
mas tree! There always is.” 

“Maybe there’d be one, same as al- 
ways,” admitted Giovanni, in late 
response to Toni’s query. 

“Come along!” the boy said, almost 
a little impatiently. “There is going to 
be a Christmas tree!” 

“Ef there was one,” speculated Toni, 
not speaking to the boy at all, but still 
only to the others, “there’d be some- 
thin’ fer us, sure.” 

““Aw, look here! there won’t be!” 
said Enrico. Enrico was not one whom 
Life had encouraged to believe easily in 
good fortune. He knew a thing or two 
about the crudeness and disappoint- 
ment of the world. It seemed to him to 
be his duty—as it was perhaps appre- 
ciably, too, his pleasure of a kind—to 
correct the absurd optimism of, others; 
to show them the obvious if dark sign- 
posts and put them upon the right road 
that would lead them to grim facts and 
reality. 

“But there will be!” the boy said. 
Palumbo had not looked up; Mr. 
Dietrick had not heard him; Martin, 
even Martin, had not been aware of 
him; but surely it was not possible that 
these three boys did not know him. He 
felt so at home with them. Moreover, 
were they not talking of last Christmas 
and the Christmas tree, and whether 
this Christmas, this very one, now, they 
would receive any presents? Oh, they 
would! they would very certainly! He 
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remembered how thick the presents 
hung upon the boughs; and those, even 
better, almost, that were gathered 
through all the year, here a little, there a 
ijttle, in the beloved “forgettery box.” 
He knew his mother too well to doubt 
there would be presents for everybody! 
Yes, ves! presents in plenty. He could 


hardly endure that these boys should 
doubt it. It seemed to put a shame 
upon him, that they could so mistake 
his mother. 

Moreover, Christmas was his birth- 
dav! His mother had taken pains to 


explain that to him, once; had told 
him that whereas most grown people 
and children, most mothers and their 
little sons, had but one reason for cele- 
brating the day, he and she had two. 
It was their day, you see, especially 
theirs, by a decree of the good God, and 
that was why they must celebrate it in 
an especially delightful manner, sharing 
it gaily and beautifully with others, in 
sweet token of their love of it. 

Not that these three ragamuffins 
could be expected to guess all that, but 
at least they might take his word in the 
matter. Well, it seemed, rather, that 
they did. At least their thoughts were 
of the same pattern as his own, only 
dimmer. Whereas he knew past all 
peradventure that never, never could a 
Christmas go by in his home without a 
fitting celebration, they tended merely 
to hope that this might be so. Well, 
let them hope!—soon he would show 
them! 

“If mebbe I wuz to get a elphunt,” 
said Toni, the youngest. 

“Aw, I'd ruther have a cannon,” said 
Giovanni. 

“You fellahs come along!” said the 
boy. It was unendurable to him to wait 
longer. He almost shouted. ‘Come 
along! All of you! There’s going to be 
everything! There’s going to be a great 
big tree all lights, and—and—and every- 
thing, the same as there was! There'll 
be a present for every one! Don’t you 
remember last year?” (Ah, exactly! 
That was precisely what they were re- 


membering!) “Just you come along 
with me! It’s my birthday!” 

Still they did not look at him, not 
more than had Palumbo, or Mr. Diet- 
rick, or Martin; yet he knew he was 
dimly with them. He could see that 
they glanced at one another with un- 
certainty, hesitancy; with sufficiently 
evident doubt of their own possible 
doubts; that they were not deaf to his 
suggestion; that they were thinking 
that there would be a Christmas tree, 
after all. 

““Come on!” he said, starting ahead 
eagerly, and giving them a large beck- 
oning gesture. “I tell you there'll be 
presents for everybody!” 

Suddenly, Enrico flung back his head: 

“Come on!” he said. “There won’t 
be any! But you fellahs come on, and 
you'll see!” 

The boy took a ‘glance over his 
shoulder, to make sure of them. Yes! 
They had, in their own way, so much 
nearer to his own way, heard him. They 
understood! They were following! He 
hurried on. . Already he could feel the 
glow of those dear rooms; already he 
could see his mother welcoming these 
boys—in that lovely way of hers, just 
keeping the tips of her fingers on their 
shoulders, while she smiled, herding 
them like so many woolly, happy, ex- 
pectant sheep into the light and the 
glory. 


The road outside the town was well 
known to them all. The stars shone 
with an especial brillianey overhead and 
between the dark branches of the pines, 
so that each one they passed was a Christ- 
mas tree in itself, magically, celestially 
lighted, yet not so beautiful, oh not so 
beautiful by half, as the one that would 
soon delight their eyes! The snow was 
very crisp under their feet; yet even so, 
it sifted into their broken shoes. But 
no one was thinking of broken shoes. 
There is a time for all things! 

They were passing by the old mill 
now—a place where the rushing waters 
of the weir frightened one a little, 
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even in daytime; so they ran past it. 
Then as the next test of their bravery, 
there loomed the little stone church 
on the hill among its cypresses, with 
its churchyard sloping from it. At 
sight of it they huddled together very 
close, though the boy himself and his 
Companion, slightly in the lead, took 
no note whatever of it. But the other 
three had certain associations with the 
little graveyard, and that made a dif- 
ference. This was the place, you see, 
that had afforded them their first real 
knowledge of death. For it was here, 
on the last day of the year before, that 
they had stood, by their own invitation, 
on the edge of a small and bereft gather- 
ing, in full wintry sunlight, and had 
watched the strange proceedings—some- 
thing lowered, lowered away from them 
all, with a most fearful finality. After 
that there was with them a dim unreal- 
ized idea; a vague acceptance of certain 
facts—that the boy who had lived so 
happily in the great house—and had a 
wonderful Christmas which he shared 
with others—no longer scampered back 
and forth on his pony to and from the 
town; and a suspicion not altogether 
formed that they, for all their broken 
shoes and squalid homes and frequent 
hunger, had somehow now the better 
of him. 

These are large and strange matters, 
of course, for little minds; so it was not 
surprising that they hurried and huddled 
at that particular part of the road, glad 
and relieved to leave it behind them. 

As they went on, the boy himself 
began to enjoy the recollection of certain 
places of interest. Here was where the 
blackberries grew in summer. There 
was the old oak which his mother and 
he called “the fairy oak.”” Soon they 
would come to the bay bushes; next to 
the laurel; then, at last to the gateway. 
Soon now! This was the final curve of 
the main road! His step quickened. 
Yes! they were almost there! A matter 
of only a few moments! 

No one spoke. The three hurried at 
his very heels, trotting along happy and 





assured. He had them with him now. 
in every sense. 

There! Yes, there were the gateway 
pillars!’ The child had a lift of the heart 
as he came to them! So, now! on past 
them, up the pebbly driveway, a dozen 
yards at most, where the group of spruc 
trees, adding to expectancy, hid the 
house from view. 

“It’s all going to be lights!” explained 
the boy ecstatically to the starry Pres- 
ence that went beside him. 

“Gee! You'll see how it’s lighted 
up!” said Toni, his words following like 
an echo, almost, of the boy’s words. 

So! hurry! hurry! Into the deep 
shadow of the spruce trees, and out 
again! and there they were at last, at 
last, in full view of the house. 

The boy stopped suddenly. They all 
stopped; they grouped and huddled 
themselves about him, brought together 


by the very momentum of their arrested 


speed. 

What met their eyes was a large house 
showing against the sky, the starry sky 
that was myriad-lighted with all the 
candles of heaven, but a house with 
never a light to be seen in it—not one! 
a large and darkened place. 

Even Enrico betrayed his secret hopes 
by having nothing scornful to say. 
Giovanni was mutely shocked, bewil- 
dered. Something had happened! What 
was it! Surely everybody in the house 
must be asleep! But Toni was swept by 
a very passion of disappointment. In 
a wordless rage of despair, disbelief, de- 
feat, he stooped and picked up from the 
driveway a handful of pebbles. 


You will understand that it was best 
that the bov should go into the house 
alone. No one either suggested this or 
discussed it. It was a matter simple and 
patent enough. 

He did not attempt to reason or ex- 
plain. He only hurried on. The place 
was familiar to his feet, every inch of it. 
Perhaps it was that which made the 
whole thing so bewildering and so heart- 
breaking and put the hurt in his throat. 
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in the front hall he stood still in the 
darkness. 

\h. that was it! that was what made 
+ all so fearful—the sameness, the un- 
varied, unbroken darkness, not a shadow 
anywhere. For—strangely, if you like, 
or not—shadows he had always loved. 
Nor was this wholly due to his mother’s 
predilections and influence. She it was 
who had introduced him, so to speak, to 
a few of them; quite so! But it was he 
who had continued the acquaintance 
with the delight and fervor which were 
so large a part of his personality; it 
was he who had sought out new ones and 
loved them and appreciated them and 
rejoiced in them. The faint blurred 

liadows of the delicately budded trees in 
spring! the crisp sure ones of the winter; 
sunlight-shadows, and moonlight-shad- 
ows; and, above all, oh, yes, and dearer 
than all, the firelight shadows! 
\nd all the things that shadows do! 
The quaintness, and fidelity of them; 
and the grotesquerie of them! The way 
they run when you run, and stand still 
on the very instant that you stand still! 
A nimble people, so that their following 
of you is nearly like a game and it is 
impossible to catch them napping. The 
way, too, that they scramble in such 
fantastic crooked good-natured forms, 
hump-backed, over irregularities and 
rush on and waver in absurd lengths 
along level places. The way, too, in an 
utterly other humor, they move so 
stately slow across the lawn that you 
cannot tell when they move nor how; 
only, coming back at a later hour, you 
find them standing in a different place. 
Or, again, best of all, the way they leap 
and dance back and forth as the fire- 
light leaps and dies down! 

And his mother had explained to him 
once, in that sympathetic understanding 
way of hers which could beautifully 
account for anything, that it takes 
shadows to make the world a real 
place, a livable place, because, when 
you see a shadow, you know by that 
shadow’s very presence, that there is 
something real and true, that you can 
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lay your hands upon, which makes the 
shadow. 

So that was the dreadful part of his 
experience, now! Noshadows! Nothing 
real! No assurance of reality! only the 
dark—unbroken, formless, fearful; the 
dark which like grief, and forgetfulness, 
and selfishness, lives for itself only, 
without regard for the pain or joy or 
suffering of others; all the world else 
shut out; a fearful, shadowless thing in 
which all the beautiful realities of life 
are lost and blotted out. 

He put out his hand in front of him, 
guarding, as his mother had taught him 
to do; for he had a strange sense that 
there were things, of a sort—strange, 
shadowless things—all about him, not 
tables and chairs, against which he 
might strike, but things—he could not 
say what! dul! things, thick things, 
trivial things, useless things, unlovely 
things, fragments of floating memory, 
without relation; ominous things—an 
ugly black slate for instance with hate- 
ful sums on it; crepe veils that floated 
as ladies walked, and startled and dis- 
tressed the fingers with their crinkly 
harshness. He was aware, too, of the 
nearness of an impudent waiting maid, 
whom he had once seen stick out her 
tongue at his mother, when his mother’s 
back was turned. He had gone about 
for days carrying that ugly knowledge 
about with him, ashamed to tell it; 
ashamed as a man of honor not to tell 
it; until, one day, he and Buff the collie, 
had gone to the garden and he had dug a 
hole, and had dumped the knowledge 
into the hole, out of his cupped hands, 
and had filled the earth in. And Buff 
had barked and yelped and wagged his 
tail, in the most good-humored approval. 
After that the thing had never troubled 
the boy again; but now—there in the 
shadowless dark—there she was again, 
the ugly waiting maid. There was a lie, 
too, that he had told, though he had 
not meant to; and a bird soft and limp, 
with its songful little throat cut by the 
teeth of a cat. All these things were 
there, though he could not see them— 
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there composing the dark. They were 
the dark. : 
He took a quick step to the newel- 
post, as to an island of safety in the 
welter of all this darkness, and breathed 
hard. Immediately his hand missed 
something. Usually, there were ropes 
of laurel about the post, and woven in 
and out of the spindles of the stairway. 
At this remembrance and this lack, as 
at a signal, the pictures of his brain, the 
phantasms—the things—pressed about 
him, a step nearer on all sides. Where 
was the light—the blessed, dispersing, 
shadow-bringing light? It should have 
come streaming from the big double 
parlors, where the Christmas tree always 
But instead, only these doubts 
and fears and dark and nameless recollec- 
tions stood about him, ominous, ready 
—ready, to take another step nearer. 
Then suddenly he felt secure. The 
light was only a question of a moment 
or two longer. He believed he under- 
stood now. Of course! Was not his 


stood. 


mother always thinking of pleasant 
surprises? She had planned, he felt 


sure, to have the tree in the great roomy 
nursery, where no one would expect it to 
be, so that he might be happily sur- 
prised. That was the way all her in- 
nocent games of disappointment ended, 
in delightful surprise, or in the happiest 
security at the last, like a quick turn in 
the road. How could he have forgotten 
that! Had she not a heart gay, like the 
falling of waters in the spring? 

Once she had said to him: 

“Timothy, I'm going to give you to 
your Uncle James—shall 1? He wants 
You could live with him, you 
know, and come to see me just once in a 
while.” 

And he had shaken his head, shocked, 
amazed, unwilling, frightened (how could 
she!) only to feel her arms about him the 
next instant and to know by her young 
kisses and her gay laughter that not for 
all the money in the world, nor all the 
pleading of all the uncles in the wide, 
wide world would she give him up! Oh, 
security again! Surely, that was it! 


vou so. 
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She was like that, a gay and unex. 
pected fairy when she chose to be. 


‘dealing in delightful uncertainties and 


unlooked-for rewards. So it would 
be in the matter of the Christmas tree. 
She knew well that he would be expect. 
ing to find it in the double parlors, and 
not finding it there, would think for a 
moment there was to be none; when 
all the while, there it was in the nursery, 
grander, lovelier, than before, with all 
manner of surprises to make him wild 
with delight. 

So, with this assurance he forgot the 
“things” in the dark, and they had no 
power to follow him while he made his 
way stumblingly, but secure and _ re- 
assured, up the familiar stairs. 

At the top of them was the nursery 
door. With a little cry, as of a child 
who wins in a game, he flung it open 
and then started back. 

Darkness! Nothing but the dark. 
Immediately he could feel the “things,” 
possessed anew of their power, climbing 
the stairs, pursuing him, an approaching 
and dreadful company. 

He staved them off once more, remem- 
bering how his mother loved mystery, 
oh, yes, loved to be mysterious, for the 
very delight of clearing the mystery 
away. He would find her in her room. 
There she would be waiting to catch 
him up in her arms. He would say 
“Mum-Mummy! Where is it?” And 
she would light the lights and bring all 
the shadows back and would show him 
where it was, and he would have a real 
Christmas once more. 

Then the fearful thought came to him 
that perhaps she had moved away. He 
had seen a small empty house, at night- 
fall, once—a wicked-looking place with 
no hope of a light in it! At the signal 
of this recollection all the “things” 
advanced once more. 

He turned to flee from them. But 
now his hand was blessedly on the 
handle of his mother’s door. Once safe 
in her room, he would know. For she 
could explain everything, everything! 
where the sun goes at night; why ducks 
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waddle, what makes horses bob their 
heads, and pollywogs lose their tails, and 
indreds, hundreds of things more. 

ile turned the knob an exact handful, 
to the left; pushed with the entire 
passionate fright and desire of his whole 


bods ’ 


} 


and entered. 


He snatched kisses in the old way and 
spoke his pet name for her. 

In the comfort of being with her again 
he almost forgot Christmas. Then he 
hecame aware that there was something 
strange about everything, everything. 
There was still no light, only a shadow- 
less darkness and in that darkness she 
kept smoothing his hair with such a 
delicate touch. 

He pushed himself away from her: 

“But where,” he demanded, “is the 
Christmas tree?” 

She did not answer him, only kept 
smoothing his hair. 

He shook his head away from her, 
almost impatiently. 

“The fellahs are waiting! 
and Toni and Giovanni!” 

“Oh, my darling!” she said with her 
old gentle rebuke, “not ‘the fellahs!’ 
say the ‘fellows,’ my dearest, or ‘the 
little boys; not ‘fellahs’.” 

This was like her; it was all fondly 
familiar to him, but it disturbed him 
unthinkably. Faney her 
his grammar or his pronunciation when 
the real issue was a missing Christmas 


tree! 


Enrico 


‘ 


correcting 


“Where is the tree?”” he demanded. 

But she only continued to smooth his 
hair absently; and so gently that he 
could hardly feel her touch. Then she 
kissed him, and he heard her saying 
softly. 

“Oh, my darling! my little boy! my 
lost darling!” 

All this struck him as strange, won- 
derfully strange. Who, for instance, 
was her lost darling? Was not he there, 
there with her, as of old? But they were 
arriving at nothing, and though he had 
no sense of time, yet it seemed to him 
that the three boys below stairs on the 
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driveway might not wait very long for 
him. 


*““Where is the Christmas tree?” he 
almost pleaded. 

She did not answer him. 

He looked about bewildered. How 


wrong he had been, apparently, about 
everything. He remembered his Com- 
panion whom he had left waiting with 
Toni, Enrico and Giovanni; and the 
journey that he and his Companion had 
taken—he so hopefully. He recalled a 
certain silvery music of a celestial sort, 
the music played delicately in lovely 
unearthly places by those from whom 
he had come this night, but whom he 
had not envied, because it had seemed 
to him that their Christmas, even there, 
without a Christmas tree, would be dull 
compared with what had always been 
his own. Then his thoughts adjusted 
themselves to the matter in hand. 

“The house is dark,”’ he insisted. 

His mother’s cool hand, still with the 
absent touch, was laid over his hand 
now, stroking it. 

Then some imperial anger flamed upon 
him. 

“Where's the Christmas tree?’ he 
said. “I told the boys there’s to be 
Christmas gifts. There aren’t even any 
lights! And there’s Toni and Enrico 
and Giovanni!” 

Her lips were close to his hair now, 
and she spoke softly, with an unutter- 
able sadness. 

“Oh my my little We 
could not! We could not have a Christ- 
mas, with you away!” 

He drew back from her now, almost 
in alarm. Then he leaned and put his 
fingers softly across her eyes as he had 
often done in jest. They were closed. 
It came to him, like a truth from very 
far off, that she was not awake at all! 
Asleep, mind you! and 
at such a time! Asleep! She did not 
even know he was there. She 
dreaming of him, only dreaming of him, 
that was all. 

Palumbo had not looked up from his 
shoe-mending; Mr. Dietrick had gone 


son! son! 


She was asleep. 


was 
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on being absorbed in the matter of the 
candy cane; and Martin had not given 
his attention from his horses, to answer 
the old familiar salute; and the sharp- 
faced woman in the Five and Ten 
Cent Store had been as unaware of him 
as though he had not been there! But 
his mother! His own beautiful mother! 
A strange indefinable sense as of vast, 
estranging distances, lay between him 
and this sleeping form so near him. 
Still his reason battled with its baffle- 
ment. How could this thing happen? 
She'might have known! She might have 
known he would come back! She always 
knew! She always understood! 
thing! 


Kvery- 
Had he ever begged for anything 
in vain? Was she not swift as a swallow 
to hear! Was she not just as quick as 
a bird to listen! Why, that was one of 
the most lovely things about her, that 
you put out your hand and found hers— 
there! He had done that in the dark 
hundreds of times. She was a mother 
you could count on! But now!—And 
Toni, Enrico, Giovanni, waiting there 
The shame of that! 
And that they should want a Christmas 
and that she should sleep on! His 
mother! His mother! To have 
failed him and them, at such a moment! 

He put his arm across his eyes to 
shut out the dark—the fearful shadow- 
less dark—and turned and went, stumb- 
bling a little, toward the door. In his 
mind was the thought of starlight, 
remote starlight, and far distances, and 
his Companion! If he could but get 
back to him across the dark! 

But just then a strange thing hap- 
pened! There was a sharp, fearful, 
scattering, shattering sound fit to waken 
the dead, like the crack of artillery. 
It broke against that window of his 
mother’s room which looked upon the 
driveway! 

Toni! 
pebbles! 


below in the snow! 


own 


Toni had flung his handful of 


The boy waited, without a word. In 
the dark he could feel rather than see 
that she awoke. He knew that she 
rose, dazed; that she paused, as though 


to get her bearings, then went to {}, 
window, with that old quick directo. 
of hers which he knew so well. Againg 
the dim square of it, he could see th); 
she was looking out. 


“Aw, there won’t be any Christmas’ 
ne Lele comet” 
1ere won't nobody come! It \ 


Enrico who spoke, Enrico who had 
received so many blows of so many kinds 
before this one. He had already turned 
to go away, and was only waiting for ty 
others to be inevitably as well 
vinced as himself. 


Awaiting this, with 
a certain considerate patience, he was 
kicking the snow scuflingly, scoffingly, 
with the broken toe of one of his stiff 
worn shoes. 

“Throw some more!” said Giovani 
hopefully. 

Toni was for agreeing. He half 
stooped, to gather another handful, and 
then he stood up straight and tense and 
Giovanni said “Gee!” so loud that you 
might have thought it was that that 
made the stars tremble. For there was 
a star moving in the dark house now 
the star of Bethlehem itself could hardly 
have been more definite. It appeared 
first in the upper chamber, then glided 
and disappeared; then not the star itself 
but some wavering light from it could 
be seen floating, floating in rhythm: 
purpose down what might have been a 
stairway. Then, through the glass of 
the large entrance, the star itself again. 
moving, moving toward them. Then 
it paused and rested. What would 
happen next! 

They huddled together close, and 
waited. What happened next was that 
the great front door swung open and thet 
—then there she stood—the boy's 
mother. And then, shadowy and slim, 
she came down the steps quickly, quickly 
to them. She laid her two hands upon 
them in marvel and wonder—on Enrico’s 
shoulder, on Giovanni's shoulder: 

“Boys! what are you here for?” 

They hung their heads. 

“We didn’t mean to wake you!” 
lied Enrico automatically. 
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She stooped and peered into their faces, 
so that they were obliged to look at 
her. And how beautiful she was, too, 
+, be sure! and how full her face was 
ot wonder! 

“Enricot! Toni! Giovanni! It’s the 
-trangest thing in the world! Why, I 
dreamed that you were here! I dreamed 
that he told me!” 

They did not perfectly understand, 
nor care to. They said nothing, only 
were absorbedly glad to be there. 

“Come!” She guided them before her, 
like three silent but very willing sheep; 
enarding them with the lovely gesture 
of her arms that protected them, and 
the lovely touch on their shoulders of 
the tips of her fingers. 

“Come! where it is warm!” 

So, they trooped up the steps, she 
still herding them. So they left the 
ceypresses and the snow and the star- 
light, and came to the star itself, which 
appeared to be a lamp which she had 
lighted. And she lighted other lamps 
as she went; and as she went the soft 
and lovely and attendant shadows of 
reality moved faithfully with her, wher- 
ever she moved. And the three boys, 
not less faithfully accompanied her, until 
they found themselves, at last, in a 
large warm room, unbelievably com- 
fortable—a sort of heaven with chairs 
and a great table and a fireplace in it— 
yes, a great fireplace in it. 

And she began to build a fire, and they 
helped, handing her the paper and the 
sticks of kindling, hardly knowing what 
they were doing, nor what it was all 
about. 

How good the light was! the leaping 
light of the fire! 

The boy stood among them un- 
speakably happy, without need of the 
delicate pleasure of words. Deeper 
satisfactions occupied him. Toni, En- 
rico, Giovanni and his mother! and his 
mother coming and going, bringing com- 
fort, with her loving understanding. And 
the acting living thought of him there 
among them!—So! There was a real 
Christmas, after all, in a real world. 


The terrible egotistical darkness, which 
knew nothing but itself; the darkness 
which had had possession of that house 
which he had loved; and the similar, not 
less baffling darkness of his mother’s 
grief—these had been dispelled. There 
was lamplight; there was firelight; there 
were shadows; other people; things 
outside oneself; there was a_ real 
Christmas, a Christmas of shadows and 
reality. He emerged from these impres- 
sions to observe his mother. She had 
been busy with her eager ministrations. 
The three boys were seated now in chairs 
in front of the fire. She was on her knees 
in front of Enrico. The boy heard her 
say in the old way, with the old tender- 
ness in her voice: 

“Well, you did indeed get your feet 
wet!” 

Then he saw that Enrico’s shoes were 
being unfastened and put aside. Then 
he saw her gently and deftly peel off 
Enrico’s wet stockings, Enrico looking 
at her in an absorbed, puzzled way. 
Obviously, this was not the world as 
Enrico knew it or supposed it to be! 

Then the boy saw that she had 
characteristically taken up the first thing 
at hand—a large and beautiful silver 
bowl that had always stood upon the 
library table, occasionally to be filled 
with flowers, and had it beside her 
filled with water. Some dim association 
that he could not have traced, of words 
he had heard in church perhaps, once 
upon a time, stirred in him; something 
about a bowl or a vase—no a box that 
was precious and was broken in loving 
devotion. He saw his mother fitting 
onto Enrico’s feet a pair of warm stock- 
ings—his! he remembered them per- 
fectly. 

Then, suddenly, he knew! He knew 
that the box he had in mind was not a 
precious box spoken of in church at 
all, but his mother’s box and his, of 
course! the forgettery box! And there 
it was! She had brought it, too. It was 
on the table. When she had finished 
her present task she would open it. 
He slipped nearer in the shadows. 
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A moment later the boys bent over 
the forgettery box. He bent over it 
with them! 

His mother pointed out one gift after 
another and embraced with her glance 
Toni, Enrico, Giovanni. 

“There they are, vou see! They have 
heen waiting for you.” 

The three children, rendered a little 
solemn by all this magic, put their hands 
in the box to take from it, each one, 
something of his choice. 

The boy slipped his hand in among 
them, too—not to take anything. 

His mother’s fingers passed over his 
own and delicate and white took up from 
among the other gifts a little chocolate 
duck with a red bill; took it up with a 
little swift movement of memory and 
surprise, one would have said with a 
little sob. 

“Oh,” she said, “I did not know there 
would be one of these! He loved them 
—better than anything!” 

She held the grave, self-satisfied little 
toy to her heart an instant; then, with 
a gesture that was to him very memory 
itself of all that was precious and beauti- 
ful between them, she put it with an 
especial tenderness that was as familiar 


to him as the very air—not into Toni’s 
hand, not into Giovanni’s—but into 
Enrico’s—a special gift of favor to meet 
Enrico’s special need. 

So, it seemed suddenly, he had her 
back again complete, entire, like a kiss 
upon the lips; his mother whose heart 
was like the bubbling wells in spring- 
and who understood everything. 

He felt now a desire to share all this 
—these riches; to tell others of these 
things; to boast a little, if you like, as 
children innocently will, of what a rea! 
Christmas may be, in the world, in the 
heart of a real woman and that woman 
his mother. He would leave them for a 
while presently, soon now, since in this 
place—the golden facts being estab- 
lished—he could come and go at will, 
with never again any fear of baffling, 
estranging darkness. Always now 
there would be light of one kind or 
another. 

And precisely at this moment, as 
though they perfectly understood, and 
at a gay signal from the firelight, the 
shadows he had always so delighted in, 
leaped and danced in that amusing, 
soft-footed, friendly manner which he 
had always so especially loved. 


WHO HAS KNOWN HEIGHTS 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


HO has known heights and depths, shall not again 
Know peace—not as the calm heart knows 
Low, ivied walls; a garden close; 
The old enchantment of a rose. 
And though he tread the humble ways of men, 
He shall not speak the common tongue again. 


Who has known heights, shall bear forevermore 
An incommunicable thing 
That hurts his heart, as if a wing 
Beat at the portal, challenging; 
And yet—lured by the gleam his vision wore— 
Who once has trodden stars seeks peace no more. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


President Emeritus, Yale University 


OR a hundred years we have been 

justly proud of what the American 
school system has accomplished. Under 
its influence we have developed a higher 
level of general knowledge than can be 
found in any of the larger countries of 
Europe. We have secured not only a 
vreater breadth of intellectual interest, 
but a better understanding of the con- 
ditions which make for personal health 
and social order. We have trained vast 
numbers of immigrants to become a 
part of our own nation, mentally as 
well as politically. Nor have we for- 
gotten the individual in our care for 
the mass. We have so multiplied oppor- 
tunities for study that the high school 
pupil of to-day has far more chance for 
exercising his special tastes and apti- 
tudes than had the college boy of one or 
two generations previous. 

But there is another side to the 
picture, which has not escaped the 
notice of keen observers. Foreign critics, 
while generally recognizing the high 
standard reached by a large part of 
our elementary schools, in teaching, in 
discipline, and in hygiene, are inclined 
to judge our high schools and colleges 
less favorably. Too much has been done 
for the pupils, too little has been 
expected of them. We have not rec- 
ognized that education, the bringing out 
of a man’s powers, was a very different 
thing from pedagogy, the leading of chil- 
dren, and that great harm could be done 
by confusing the two. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that a large majority of the 
American public tends to regard teachers 
of every grade as pedagogues rather 
than as trainers; as men whose duty 
it is to provide their pupils with work 
which is interesting and easy at the 


moment, rather than to expect them 
to do things which are sometimes unin- 
teresting and often fatiguing for the 
sake of a remote end. If a boy fails 
in his school or college examinations, 
there is a disposition to place the blame 
on the teacher for making the subject 
too dry or the paper too hard. In many 
sections of the country there is a 
tendency to treat examinations them- 
selves as an evil; and to excuse the 
scholar who has faithfully learned his 
lessons during the year from the neces- 
sity of proving, to the satisfaction of 
others besides his teachers, that he can 
use his knowledge in an emergency. 

All this tends to keep the scholar in 
the position of a pupil—a ward under 
an instructor’s care; instead of making 
him a student in the true sense of the 
word—one who applies his own mind 
to the mastery of a subject. The result 
is what always follows from keeping 
people under wardship for too long a 
period, There is a loss of intellectual 
independence, a failure to develop pow- 
ers of leadership. The boy or girl leaves 
school well-informed as to the ground 
already covered by the course of study 
but not always well-equipped for facing 
an unknown future, and meeting its 
responsibilities in a spirit of clear-headed 
self-reliance. 

The experience of the American 
Expeditionary Force in 1918 illustrated 
at once the strength and weakness of 
our educational system. The men in 
the ranks averaged better than those 
of any other army—not only in health 
and in general intelligence, which was 
expected, but in readiness to adapt 
themselves to military discipline, which 
was a surprise both to our allies and 
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to our opponents. But the advantage 
was lost as one went higher up into 
positions where independent initiative 
was required in greater and greater 
degree. Company officers, though gen- 
erally good, were not so conspicuously 
fitted to lead as the men under them 
were to follow. The work of field offi- 
cers did not average so well as that of 
company officers; that of regimental 
commanders and chiefs of staff, in 
spite of some honorable exceptions, was 
most disappointing. Nor was this lack 
of fitness for higher positions to be 
explained wholly by our lack of military 
experience; for it showed itself among 
those engaged in the production of ships 
and aireraft no less than in the handling 
of combatant forces. 

And besides this loss of independence 
on the part of those who are taught, 
our present system involves a_ great 
loss of efficiency on the part of the 
teacher. Not only is the product of our 
schools one-sided; the cost of production 
of what we get is unnecessarily high, 
and the cost of making a better product 
by present methods seems almost pro- 
hibitive. What would be thought of the 
directors of a manufacturing corpora- 
tion which compelled its skilled workmen 
to furnish the power to drive their own 
machines? They would be regarded, 
and justly regarded, as two centuries 
behind the times. They could neither 
afford to pay proper salaries to high- 
grade labor, nor get adequate product 
from it if they did; for nine-tenths of 
the power which should go into the 
perfecting of the work would have to 
be spent in driving the machines. Yet 
the members of a school board or college 
corporation make precisely this mistake 
when they engage a first-rate man to 
teach arithmetic or history, under con- 
ditions which require him to use up a 
large part of his strength in making the 
scholars do their own work. To get 
the quantity and quality of education 
which the world to-day requires by the 
use of methods like these is as hopeless 
as would be the attempt to get the 


quantity and quality of clothing which 
the world requires by the use of the 
spinning wheel and the hand loom. 

The war has brought this economi 
aspect of the educational problem very 
clearly before the public. A great many 
of our best teachers, particularly college 
teachers, were utilized in war work 
not only teachers of applied science, but 
teachers of history, economics, and 
languages. These men almost always 
did extremely well. Even in war time, 
they received somewhat higher pay for 
their services to the national govern- 
ment than they ‘had previously obtained 
for their regular work in the schools: 
and when the war was over, business 
firms were ready to offerthem permanent 
employment at compensation two or 
three times as great as they had hitherto 
received. Of the older men who already 
held permanent positions as teachers, 
the number who changed their calling 
was not very large. They liked it for 
the sake of the opportunities of service 
which it offered and for the associations 
and ideals connected with it; and they 
were ready to return to their chosen 
field at some pecuniary sacrifice. But 
with the men who were just entering 
or preparing to enter the profession of 
teaching the case was different. If a 


‘business concern offered them higher 


pay and better conditions for utilizing 
their power than schools or colleges were 
likely to give, they abandoned teaching 
and used their ability in other directions. 

As a result there was a decided 
shortage of good teachers, particularly 
in the colleges; and a rather keen 
competition arose within the lines of 
the teaching profession itself for the 
services of the men that were available. 
College salaries of every grade were 
advanced to meet the increased cost of 
living; conditions of employment were 
arranged to give able men a greater 
chance of utilizing their powers to ad- 
vantage. This process has not gone 


quite so far in our high schools, because 
outside business does not compete as 
actively for high-school teachers as it 
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does for college teachers, and because 
taxpayers are reluctant to have high- 
school salaries increased, except in case 
of dire necessity. But in spite of all 
obstacles school salaries are moving in 
the same direction as college salaries. 
In every institution above the primary 
erade, the budget problem is a serious 
one. In many of them it looks like a 
hopeless one. 

It is hopeless, so long as we stick to 
present methods. We cannot teach the 
existing number of high school and 
college students in the way their parents 
want them taught without spending 
more money than the community is will- 
ing to pay—and perhaps more than it 
ought to pay. For there is a point 
beyond which further taxes cripple the 
life of the community more than further 
opportunities for education help it; and 
in some districts it looks as though we 
had pretty nearly reached that point. 
We certainly should not ask for large 
increase of appropriations for teachers’ 
salaries until we have made sure that 
we have found the most efficient and 
economical methods of giving the public 
the teaching it needs. We must treat 
education as a problem in_ political 
economy, where it is as essential to 
keep down costs as to keep up values. 
We must approach the problem from 
the standpoint of the community, con- 
sidering what it most requires in the 
way of education, how far this must 
be provided in the schools themselves, 
and how far it can be left to other 
agencies. When we have thus learned 
to separate the essential from the non- 
essential, and the things the teacher 
ought to undertake from those which 
he ought not to undertake, we shall 
find the way to give better education 
than we now do at less cost; utilizing a 
moderate staff of well-paid instructors 
to the best advantage, instead of paying 
lower salaries to a larger variety of 
teachers than the actual necessities of 
the case require. 

What is Education? The answer to 
this question is not so simple as appears 
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at first sight. In fact there are two 
different and somewhat conflicting an- 
swers. According to nearly all the dic- 
tionaries, both English and American, 
the primary meaning of the word, which 
underlies all others, is the imparting of 
knowledge. Education is treated as 
synonymous with instruction. The 
teacher is regarded as the active agent, 
busy in storing the pupil’s mind with 
the things he needs to know. In putting 
this meaning of the word first and giving 
it most prominence, the dictionaries are 
simply following current popular usage. 
It is probable that eighty per cent of 
the American school teachers, and ninety 
per cent of the American public, would 
approve of what the dictionaries have 
done. 

But there is another sense in which 
the word is employed, which is equally 
important and quite different. We may 
regard education as a training for the 
varied work of life—industrial, social? 
and political—in which knowledge is 
not an end but an incident; in which 
the student is learning to do things; 
in which the teacher is no longer the 
sole directing agency, but one among 
many co-operating agencies, for the at- 
tainment of this end. To set forth this 
meaning of education no better words 
‘an be found than those used by John 
Milton in his “Tractate”’’ nearly three 
centuries ago: “I call therefore a com- 
pleat and generous Education that 
which fits a man to perform justly and 
magnanimously all the offices both 
private and publick of Peace and 
War.” 

Now the mere fact that the term 
Education is employed in two distinct 
senses is not surprising or unusual. 
Nearly every word in the English lan- 
guage which deals with a complex con- 
ception has more than one meaning. 
What is unusual and surprising in this 
particular case is that two distinct mean- 
ings are regarded by almost everybody, 
dictionary-makers included, as_ being 
mere variations of the same meaning. 
Training is regarded as an incidental 
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result of knowledge, rather than as a 
distinct process of learning to do things. 

When two meanings of an important 
word like education have become thus 
confused in the public mind, so that 
instruction and training are treated as 
pretty nearly synonymous, it results in 
much loose thinking; and what is worse, 
in much misapplied power and profitless 
expense. We assume that we are neces- 
sarily training citizens when we are 
imparting know ledge, and rice rersda, 
To check this sort of fallacious reasoning, 
and this of 
we must choose one sense of the word 


waste money and power, 
education as the basis of public discus- 
sion, and stick to it. We may either 
define education as the imparting of 
knowledge, and call the development 
of a man’s power by the name of 
training; or we may follow John Milton 
in regarding education as preparation 
for citizenship, and call the imparting of 
knowledge by the name of instruction. 
Either method is good enough, provided 
we adhere to it consistently. The choice 
between the two must be determined by 
practical considerations. 

If we were considering education from 
the standpoint of the psychologist only, 
it would not make much difference 
which we chose. But we are considering 
it from the standpoint of the political 
We are concerned to find 
out what a democratic and progressive 
community like ours requires of its 
citizens and how the schools can help 
them to get it. These requirements are 
admirably set forth in the passage of 
Milton which I have just quoted. Let 
us therefore accept this as the basis for 
our definition of education and call it 
preparation for the varied activities of 
citizenship. The process of imparting 
knowledge we shall then call instruction. 
Instruction is and always will be an 
important element in education; knowl- 
edge is and always will be of exceptional 
value to the citizens of a free common- 
wealth. But the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is not the end of education as we 
are now using the terms; it is simply an 
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incident in the larger and more im- 
portant process of training for citizen- 
ship. 

In thus expanding our definition of 
education, so as to view it from the 
public standpoint, we are really going 
back to the primary meaning of the 
word, instead of getting away from it. 
To educate is to educe; to make some- 
thing out of a man rather than to put 
something into him. Let us examine 
briefly how a modern commonwealt} 
must go to work to bring out the 
qualities needed in its members, how 


far school 


our. present system con- 
tributes to that end, and what we can 
do to make this contribution more 


effective. Let us view education pro- 
visionally as the process by which the 
human animal is fitted for membership 
in civilized society, and see where this 
way of looking at things leads us in the 
way of theoretical propositions and 
practical results. 

Every community, however rude, 
must develop certain habits of discipline 
to make it strong in time of war, and 
certain habits of decency which serve 
to keep it safe in time of peace. Among 
communities which are at all civilized, 
the requirements of discipline take the 
form of a social order which affords 
some protection to the members of the 
tribe who are physically weak, and the 
requirements of decency make some 
provision for cleanness of body and 
mind—at least at stated seasons. A 
civilized community must also develop 
certain habits of prudence, so that the 
labors of the present may serve to meet 
the needs of the future. Order, clean- 
ness, and prudence seem to be the 
fundamental things which distinguish 
civilization from barbarism; and for a 
community which is governed by an 
absolute monarch or by a religious oli- 
garchy they seem to represent about all 
that is essential as a basis for citizenship. 

But a free commonwealth needs some- 
thing more than this. If a community 
is to enjoy civil liberty it must develop 
habits of self-control among the gre-t 
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body of its members and habits of 
leadership among a considerable number 
of them. And habits of self-control or 
leadership are far harder to secure than 
habits of order, cleanness, and prudence. 
For order, cleanness, and prudence can 
be imposed and maintained by authority 
from above; while self-control and 
leadership have their source and their 
sustenance in each man’s own soul. If 
we give a man liberty to do right we 
vive him liberty to do wrong. The only 
security that the community has against 
the misuse of self-control or leadership 
lies in the vision and intelligence of its 
members. They must have the vision 
to see and feel what the community 
needs to have them see and feel; so 
that ideals of order and cleanness and 
upbuilding which tend to carry them 
forward will have a stronger and more 
constant appeal than the mere animal 
instinets which tend to carry them back- 
ward. And they must have intelligence 
to know how these ideals are to be 
compassed; so that the pursuit of their 
visions will lead them and their followers 
in the general direction in which they 
want to go—not backward into the 
wilderness but forward into the promised 
land. To the habit by which vision is 
acquired we give the name imagination; 
to the habit by which intelligence is 
acquired we give the name of thinking. 

These habits are what the nations of 
Europe and America have had to learn, 
gradually and painfully; these are what 
their individual members have had to 
learn, in order to fit themselves for citi- 
zenship in the free communities of the 
modern world. To help in the difficult 
process of learning these habits, nations 
have developed many kinds of educa- 
tional agencies. For teaching habits of 
order or decency, we have the family and 
the police. For teaching habits of pru- 
dence we have private property. For 
teaching habits of imagination, in the 
largest and truest sense of the word, we 
have the theater, the press, and the 
church. And for teaching habits of 


thinking we have the schools. 
Vor. CXLVI.—No. 871.—3 


Of course these several fields of train- 
ing are hard to define accurately; and 
the separate agencies will often overlap 
one another in their educational work. 
The schools have a good deal to do in 
teaching order and decency; partly he- 
cause so many of their pupils have come 
from families which cannot do their 
work as well as it needs to be done, and 
partly because there are some principles 
of social order and decency which can 
be learned more easily by large groups 
of children than by small ones. For 
somewhat similar reasons a good school 
will do a good deal of incidental work 
in training the imagination. But the 
primary duty of the school is to teach the 
habit and train the powers of thinking; 
and if it neglects this for the sake of 
its secondary functions, it throws the 
whole educational system of society as 
completely out of gear as does the 
church when it is more occupied in 
teaching people what they should think 
than in inspiring them with its ideals, 
or as does the police when it is so over- 
loaded with other duties that it fails 
to keep order effectively. 

But how shall we go to work to teach 
the habit and train the powers of think- 
ing? In answering this question Amer- 
ican school boards and American public 
opinion have been constantly led astray 
by our habit of confusing the two differ- 
ent senses of the word education. Nine 
people out of ten believe that the way 
to train a boy to think is to impart as 
much knowledge to him as_ possible. 
They do not distinguish between the 
possession of information and the power 
or habit of thought; or at any rate they 
assume that if you can secure tlie former, 
the latter follows as a matter of course. 

In no other field of life do we meet 
this confusion. No sensible man could 
think that the way to train a boy to 
ride was to give him as many horses as 
possible, or that if you could secure the 
necessary horses the riding would follow 
as a matter of course. And yet this 
way of looking at things would be as near 
the truth about riding as it is about 
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thinking. The impulse to ride is cer- 
tainly quite as universal as the impulse 
to think. The horse furnishes the nec- 
essary basis for the rider, just as the 
knowledge furnishes the necessary basis 
for the thinker. But this does not mean 
that you should begin your training by 
giving a boy as many horses, or as much 
knowledge, as he can possibly want. 
It is better to let him really learn to ride 
on one or two horses—borrowed ones 
if necessary—and fill his stable after- 
ward with such animals as best suit 
iis purposes. It is better to let him 
eally learn to think on one or two 
subjects—subjects which he is very likely 
going to forget all about—and afterward 
fill his mind, or even his library shelves, 
with the precise information which he 
is going to use. 

Perhaps I seem to be wasting time 
over this point; but its importance has 
been brought home to me by personal 
experience. During each year of my 
life as a college president, scores of 
parents or guardians coming from the 
most intelligent classes of the community 
have asked me with apparent surprise 
whether the acquisition of knowledge 
was not the all-important end of a 
college course, for the sake of which 
the institution existed. These men 
knew enough to despise the futility of 
mere acquisition in all other lines of 
business. They knew that even in 
matters of scholarship the most learned 
man was often far from being the most 
useful man. But when it came to the 
training of their own children, they 
persisted in regarding the boy’s mind 
as a sort of reservoir, into which knowl- 
edge was to be poured by different 
teachers in proper proportion. What 
actually was the proper proportion was 
a question on which they differed a 
good deal. Some thought that their 
boys should learn about things they 
were going to use in after life, because 
these were what they needed to know; 
others thought that they should learn 
about things which they were not going 
to use in after life, because these were 


what they would never learn except in 
college. But there was pretty nearly 
unanimous agreement in overvaluing the 
subject matter taught in the class-room, 
as compared with that which the bo, 
would get for himself in college and 
in after life if he had formed right habits 
of reading or thinking. There was a dis- 
couraging failure to see that if the boy 
was to acquire the habits of reading or 
thinking effectively on any line whatever 
he must work for it himself, and his 
father must expect him to work for it. 
A good teacher can show him how to 
work to the best advantage and save 
waste effort; he can speed up the educa- 
tional process by warning against false 
starts and unnecessary experiments; 
but in learning to do anything, whether 
to ride or to think, the boy is the active 
agent; the teacher is only the director 
or at best the inspirer. Doing can be 
learned only by doing. 

Through our failure to understand 
some of these cardinal principles, the 
history of American education repre- 
sents the confused result of a series of 
cross-currents of opinion, in the teaching 
profession and outside of it, rather than 
a progressive approach toward a well- 
defined goal of public policy. 

In the early years of the republic, 
our American schools taught only a few 
things. Most of their pupils got no 
farther than the “three R’s”—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Those who 
could add a little grammar, geography, 
or history to this meager bill of fare 
might count themselves fortunate. 
Even in college this limited scheme of 
studies was not very much widened. 
The only real change was that the 
reading lessons were in Latin or Greek 
instead of in English, and that “prob- 
lems” in Algebra or Trigonometry took 
the place of “sums” in Arithmetic. 


To the modern critic, this curriculum 
seems poor and barren. Yet with all 
its poverty and barrenness, the educa- 
tion of our grandfathers had two great 
advantages which went far to balance 
its defects. In the first place it taught 
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the boys habits of hard work. Whether 
thev were writing English, or translating 
Greek, or solving problems in mathe- 
matics, they were doing something them- 
selves, and usually something pretty 
hard, without getting very much help 
from the teacher—unless you call it 
“help” to have a prospect of being pun- 
ished if the work is not done. In this 
school of hardship, habits were formed 
which enabled men to do difficult things 
for the sake of a remote end. “When 
[ take a college graduate into railroad 
service,’ said one of the best operating 
men in the country, “I prefer one who 
has had the old-fashioned training in 
Greek; because he is accustomed to 
work hard to find exactly what a writer 
says. If he has handled a Greek dic- 
tionary to any purpose, he does not 
expect a book to be easy, or think that 
he can guess what it means with any 
chance of coming out right.” 

This was one thing which our grand- 
fathers were taught; and they were 
also taught to regard the school or 
college Course as the beginning of their 
education rather than the end of it. 
The actual knowledge which they learned 
was moderate in amount and slight in hu- 
man interest. What the school or college 
did for them was to place instruments in 
their hands by whose use they could 
teach themselves the things they needed 
to know. The man who could read 
could inform himself on public affairs. 
The man who could read, write, and 
reckon could do his share of the world’s 
business, and learn for himself the in- 
tellectual and moral lessons which come 
from the handling of property. The fact 
that the pursuit of practical knowledge 
was an “extra-curriculum activity” did 
not prevent our grandfathers from get- 
ting such knowledge. 

For a boy with a taste for books, 
under a teacher who knew how to 
reward as well as to punish, the old 
system was a good one. Many of the 
academies of Central New York in the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
developed among their pupils a _pro- 


portion trained for the successful pursuit 
of science or letters which a modern 
high school with wider curriculum and 
larger appliances might well envy. But 
there are unfortunately a great many 
boys with little taste for books as books: 
and with such boys it took a very good 
teacher indeed to prevent the old system 
from degenerating into a treadmill, where 
the scholars hated the work so much 
that it never helped them to form a 
habit of reading or study. 

To meet the needs of this wider group 
of students was the goal of most of our 
educational reformers of the nineteenth 
century. The first step in this direction 
came with the establishment of pro- 
fessional schools of medicine, theology, 
law, and applied science, where a man 
could be taught some of the things 
which he needed for the practice of his 
calling. The second step was the intro- 
duction of similar subjects into the 
curriculum of the colleges themselves 
usually in the form of brief lecture 
courses or recitations from a text-book 
—so that the student might get a taste 
of as many kinds of knowledge as 
possible. The third step was the ex- 
tension of these ideas downward into 
the high schools, and in some degree 
into the common schools, so that every 
pupil had the chance to learn something 
of the results of modern science, and 
to ground himself in subjects of practical 
value like bookkeeping. The fourth 
step was the development of the labo- 
ratory method in its varied forms, in 
which the student gained his knowledge 
and his habits of thought by seeing and 
handling things instead of reading about 
them. The fifth step was the acceptance 
of the elective system. The numbers of 
subjects introduced into the school and 
college curriculum had become so vast 
that it was impossible to allow adequate 
time for the thorough mastery of any. 
The student was therefore given con- 
stantly increasing opportunity to make a 
choice of a few subjects out of the large 
numbers offered, and was encouraged 
to select those which he liked best. 
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The order in which these steps were 
taken differed somewhat in different 
places; but the general movement, and 
its results for good or for evil, were felt 
in pretty much the same way throughout 
the whole country. On the whole, the 
good vastly outweighed the evil. The 
schools of 1875 aroused more interest, 
taught more knowledge, and gave more 
of the rather indefinable thing which 
we call culture than those of 1800 ever 
thought of doing. But there is a less 
bright side to the picture of which some- 
thing has already been said at the 
beginning of thisarticle. Our nineteenth- 
century courses of study did not always 
develop the habit and power of inde- 
pendent thinking among their students 
in the same way that they developed 
their interest and increased their knowl- 
edge. The lectures in the nineteenth- 
century of law and medicine 
were designed to give the pupil in- 
formation. The curricula of the colleges 
and high schools were arranged with the 
same dominant purpose. Anybody who 
asked about the disciplinary value of a 
study was regarded as hopelessly old- 
fashioned. 

But the old fashion had a good deal 
of right on its side. Real thinking is 
hard work. It is a serious discipline to 
form the habit; it requires a disciplined 
mind to keep it up. If a pupil in a 
kindergarten has been led to confuse 
work with play, and told to stop when 
he begins to get tired, it will not be 
easy for him ever to acquire that dis- 
cipline. If a college student is en- 
couraged to elect only the things that 
interest him, there is great danger that 
he will find no interest in the hard parts 
of thinking—examination of evidence, 
testing of hypotheses, rigid insistence on 
logic—and will choose the easy road to 
knowledge rather than the hard road to 
power. 

During the last forty or fifty years 
we have begun to see this. Our best 
schools of law and medicine no longer 
make lectures or text-books their chief 
reliance, but try from the outset to train 


schools 





their pupils in the habits of thought 
which will equip them for their profession. 
The most progressive colleges have aban- 
doned the principle of indiscriminate 
election, and insist on choice of grows 
of subjects whose study shall fit a man 
to do something. The proper use of tlie 
laboratory as a place of research or of 
manual training is being separated from 
its improper use as an advanced kinder- 
garten. The best examiners are no 
longer satisfied to make their papers 
tests of knowledge, and are trying to 
make them tests of power. 

The type of education which we had 
inherited from the eighteenth century 
taught boys and girls what intellectual 
work meant; but it gave them so few 
subjects of human interest to think about 
that they did not generally acquire the 
habit of thinking, except on practical 
matters of business or politics which 
came immediately before their eyes in 
after life. The type of education which 
we developed in the first three quarters 
of the nineteenth century went to the 
opposite extreme. It furnished subjects 
of human interest in great abundance; 
but it gave the majority of the pupils 
no idea of the hard work in the way of 
intellectual effort and self-control, which 
was involved in really thinking about 
them. It made the mistake of assuming 
that the imparting of knowledge was 
the main thing that society required of 
the schools; that the more knowledge 
you gave, and the easier you made it 
for the pupils to get it, the better it 
was. 

But if we can bring our minds back 
to the public purpose of education we 
shall see that muchof this nineteenth- 
century effort went wide of the mark. 
Society is not concerned with what its 
members know, but with the use they 
can make of their knowledge. It wants 
men who can verify information, see 
what bearing it has on their own con- 
duct, and act accordingly. This is think- 
ing, in the practical sense of the word; 
and the habit of thinking in this sense 
is the thing that it is vitally essential 
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to have the schools teach, whatever 
else they do or leave undone. The 
acquisition of knowledge is generally 
a good thing, just as the acquisition of 
property is generally a good thing. But 
if a man who has not learned business 
habits acquires a great deal of property 
with comparatively little effort on his 
own part, it seldom does much good, 
either to him or to society, and often 
does a good deal of harm; and the same 
thing appears to be true of knowledge. 

But, some one will say, “Where will 
the people get their knowledge if not 
in the schools?” They will get it in 
the same way that they now get nine- 
tenths of it: through observing what 
they see, listening to what they hear, 
and reading what they require in books 
and periodicals. The thing for the 
schools to do is to teach them to observe 
and listen, and above all else to read. 
Before the art of printing was invented 
the teacher had to give his pupils the 
information they needed; now that we 
have books and newspapers, it is enough 
for him to teach them how to get it and 
get it right. He can not train the boy 
to compete with the encyclopedia; he 
can train him to use the encyclopedia. 
If parents and teachers can once rec- 
ognize that it is the business of the 
student to get the information and of 
the teacher to show him how, we shall 
have laid the foundation for a twentieth- 
century school system which shall com- 
bine the merits of both of those which 
have preceded it. For the boy who 
has formed the habit of reading what 
interests him with care and attention finds 
it easy to keep up the habit of thinking 
about it. 

If the pupil is expected to read things 
for himself, we can cut from our high 
schools and colleges nearly all these 
courses whose primary object is to give 
information, and concentrate the teach- 
er’s power in helping his pupils to do 
their own reading and thinking to the 
best advantage. We cannot well remove 
all information courses from our primary 
schools or the grammar schools; partly 


because the children in the lower grades 
have not yet learned to read well enough 
or easily enough to be expected to get 
all their information from the printed 
page, and partly because information 
courses, in the hands of a good teacher, 
may be made an effective means in 
helping to form habits of order and of 
imagination which are quite as important 
for the very young pupils as habits of 
thinking. But if we ean reduce them 
to a minimum in the high schools and 
take them wholly out of the curriculum 
in the colleges, we shall cut down the 
cost of education at a point where it is 
now very large, both in the aggregate 
and per capita. We cannot put every- 
body through a single course of study 
as our grandfathers tried to do; for 
there are three or four different types 
of mind that have to be reached by 
different methods and developed in 
different ways. But we can do away 
with the idea that each student must 
have a chance to learn the particular 
subject he is going to use in after life, 
and substitute the better and more 
economical plan of training him i 
methods that he is going to use by sub 
jects which he probably will not use 
We can train him for the kind of pro- 
fession for which he is fitted instead of 
attempting to forestall the professional 
school or the office in teaching him the 
details of its practice. 

But what of the boy who, when he 
reaches high-school or college age, is too 
lazy or too uninterested to do his own 
part in his education, and get the nec- 
essary information by reading? To this 
question there is but one answer. Take 
him out of school and set him to work. 

I am afraid that this suggestion will 
provoke a good deal of adverse criticism. 
There is a general feeling that education 
is so good a thing, and indoor work in 
shops so undesirable for growing boys 
and girls, that we ought to try to keep 
everybody in school, as far as we can, 
till the age of sixteen or seventeen. 
If going to school means education in 
the full and proper sense of the word, 
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as distinct from merely sitting at a desk 
and picking up information, this is prob- 
ably true. But if the student is going 
to evade doing his part in his own 
education, then [ say that it is better for 
him to work nine hours in a shop than to 
shirk five hours, play two hours and 
loaf two hours—which what 
he generally does if compelled to go 


is about 


to a school where he does not pull his 
weight in the boat. And it is not only 
better for him; it is infinitely better 
for the other*pupils and for the teachers. 
By taking away two or three members 
who are a drag upon the whole body we 
allow far more education to be given 
to all the others with far less 
effort. Even if the transfer of a con- 
siderable number of young people from 
the school to the shop showd make it 
necessary to have a somewhat increased 
force of factory inspectors, it would be 
far cheaper for society to employ that 
agency than to make use of the public 
school system as an asylum for the 
willfully uninterested. s+ Higher educa- 
tion at public expense should be re- 
garded as a privilege to be earned, not 


waste 


as a right to be abused. 

Some progressive nations have gone 
even farther than this. In all 
mercial and technical courses in German 


com- 


high schools a small fee has been charged, 
which was not remitted except as a 
prize for conspicuously good and faith- 
ful work. The Germans did not adopt 
this practice for the sake of the income 
which it in fact, the sum 
charged represents less than a quarter 
of the expense of the instruction—but 
because the fact of having to pay a fee 


brings in 


prevented a boy from choosing a course 
for which he had no special fitness, 
and made sure that both he and his 
parents would co-operate with the teach- 
ers to see that he got his money’s worth 
The efficiency of the course was thus 
trebled or quadrupled. Whether we are 
prepared to go as far as this or not, it 
offers us a lesson which is worth con- 
sidering. For the usefulness of a school 
or college education depends in the 
last resort upon the mental attitude of 
the student, more than upon anything 
which the teacher can do. 

A plan which thus defines education, 
emphasizes its public purpose, and _re- 
lieves the teacher from responsibilities 
which properly belong to the student 
promises not only to increase the ef- 
ficiency of our school system but also 
to solve the salary problem in a way 
satisfactory to both teacher and _ tax- 
payer. Fora reduction in the number of 
subjects taught means fewer teachers 
and larger average classes. The active 
co-operation of the pupil and the elimina- 
tion of the shirker mean that these large 
classes can be handled with better effect 
than at present. The benefit of this 
increased efficiency can be so shared 
between teachers and taxpayers that 
we can pay decidedly increased salaries 
from a somewhat lower aggregate budget. 
By securing these reforms we could, 
for the first time in many years, claim 
to have put our school system on an 
for we should be em- 
ploying our teachers under conditians 
which make for maximum efficiency in 
their work and maximum value of their 
product. 


economic basis; 
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THE TOILING MASSES 


BY MARY S. WATTS 


N the intense, still cold all sounds 

sharpened, yet took on an eerie de- 
tachment, as if independent of earthly 
contacts; a wagon wheel squealed shrilly 
on the axle with the effect of a wheel 
turning in some great void; the voices 
of children skating on the packed and 
frozen snow in the yards reached the ear 
with a fantastic suggestion of disem- 
bodiment. There was no warmth in the 
brilliant sky; in full sunlight prisms of 
ice pendent from all the eaves held their 
shape unimpaired. It was beautiful and 
pitiless weather; a fanciful person would 
have said that winter possessed the land- 
scape with a smiling ferocity. The 
morning papers uttered rhetoric scarcely 
less picturesque. ‘‘ Medicine Hat Tem- 
peratures Prevail over Middle West.” 
“Sixteen Below at Indianapolis and No 
Let-up in Prospect.” “All Cities of the 
Natural-Gas Belt in the Grip of a Short- 
age.” 

Young Hammond remarked aloud to 
himself that shortage was right, with a 
grimace of resignation, refolding the 
journal and sticking it under his arm 
after only a glance at the headlines. He 
had just detached it from the frozen 
doormat and the details of the blizzard 
promised interesting reading; but so 
thoroughly was John daunted by the 
Medicine Hat temperature that he ad- 
dressed himself to the door, and rather 
than take off a glove, rather than open 
his overcoat to get at his key, he rang 
the bell and followed up that act by 
drumming a measured tattoo on the 
upper panels, although he knew every- 
body to be the extreme length of the 
house away, huddled around the laundry 
stove. He thumped sedulously, marking 
time with his feet, and in a little while 
Marjorie came scurrying through the 


halls. She rubbed a peephole on one 
pane of the side lights, which were 
thickly patterned with frost to the very 
top, like every other window on the 
street, and gave an exclamation, jerking 
the door open a crack. 

“For gracious’ sake, Jack, couldn't 
you go round to the back—oh! is that 
the paper?” 

“Yeh. Here, let me in a minute, I 
just want to light a pipe.” 

“What does it say? Do they think 
the gas’ll come back?” 

“T don’t know, I didn't stop to read, 
it’s too cold. You've got to keep moving 
every minute or you'll freeze to your 
tracks.” 

“Well, they’ve got heat in the office, 
haven’t they? Or is that why you came 
home?” 

“Home's so nice and warm!” said her 
brother in jocose irony. “Yeh, they’re 
all right, the office buildings are almost 
all on coal. But nothing doing, you 
know. The mail must be hung up some- 
where; anyway, it didn’t get in, and I 
guess all the telephones are out of com- 
mission—ice on the wires, or something. 
We've been sitting round all morning, 
and finally Mr. Osgood said we might 
as well call it a day and go home. Did 
the milkman come?” 

Marjorie shook her head, hugging her- 
self together in an ancient sweater re- 
enforced by a collarette of long, strag- 
gling fur, white or ex-white, that had 
come off of the winter-before-last coat 
of one of the younger children. 

“No, they don’t any of them get 
around regularly now,” she said, refer- 
ring to delivery boys in general. “I sup- 
pose they simply can’t make it with the 
snow so deep and frozen solid. We've 
had about a billion other men though, 
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wanting something to eat or just to come 
in and warm themselves. I thought 
you were another of ‘em just now.” 

“Got a nerve, haven't they? 
it’s no trouble to get around in the snow 
and heg. Getting around to work is 
something else again!” 

“Oh well, the poor things are cold, 
anyhow.” 

* All the same, I don’t know that you 
ought to let ‘em in. You don’t know 
anything about them,” Jack said. All 
this while he was filling the pipe with 
motions as direct and rapid as his chilled 
fingers could execute; and having got it 
going comfortably, he now turned up his 
collar, which he had automatically 
turned down on entering the house, set- 
tled his hat once more upon his brow 
and gathered up his gloves, preparations 
which moved Marjorie to inquire, though 
with only a slight and negligent curiosity, 
what was his hurry. 

“Why, thought I'd go over and see 
how Maizie and the rest of them were 
making out.” 

It was information which his sister not 
improbably awaited. “I love ‘the rest 
of them,’ she observed in a mild and ex- 
If Mr. Hammond's 
hearty young countenance assumed a 
richer color, it was scarcely noticeable, 
the keen air having already dappled him 
with shades of red and purple nicely 
blended; he appeared, however, to feel 
called upon for some sort of repartee, 
and removed the pipe to ejaculate, “Oh, 
you!” with great force, whereupon Mar- 
jorie retorted in similar vein, “ Well, 
you!” and they both began to laugh. 
Mrs. Hammond, comipg on the scene in 
the hall overhead, uncofsciously effected 
a diversion; draped in a shawl, she 
leaned over the banisters. 

“Ts that you, Jack? Why, how did 
you happen to come home?” 

It was again explained how he hap- 
pened to come home. “Have they heard 
anything about the gas coming back?” 
Mrs. Hammond asked unhopefully. No- 
body really expected the gas to come 
back; the query had merely become part 


seems 


pressionless style. 


of the day’s ritual, and she received the 
negative answer almost. with indifference, 
“Well, I suppose we're lucky to have the 
coal-stove in the laundry,” she sighed, 
“It keeps the pipes from freezing any- 
how. That would be the last straw! Are 
you going out again?” Jack’s destina- 
tion, on being revealed, hardly awoke 
in her the interest it deserved, Margie 
thought. ‘Oh, they'll be freezing too,” 
was all her mother’s comment. “ You'll 
find them just the way we are, probably. 
Only one room in the house they can 
keep warm, and the whole family 
crammed into it! Somebody told me 
they had ever so many homeless men 
sleeping in the basement.” 

“That’s the church, Mother, that’s 
Saint Andrew’s! They haven't got any 
in the parsonage!” 

“Oh! Well, I shouldn’t have put it 
past Doctor Bates—having them in his 
own basement, I mean. It would have 
been just like his socialist notions,” said 
Mrs. Hammond in the tone of one too 
weary of the situation to discuss any 
problem of conduct arising from it. 
“He’s an awfully interesting, brilliant 
man, of course, but I do think Mrs. 
Bates is a saint!” She turned to a ques- 
tion more practical and urgent from a 
housekeeper’s standpoint. “You'll be 
going right by Carter’s, John, and I wish 
you'd bring home two cans of that con- 
densed soup. You might get bean—no, 
tomato, we've had bean once already— 
still—bean seems to make more of a dish 
somehow—”’ 

Tomato, all right!’ Jack called back 
opening the door for a dash. 
“No, no, bean! Tell 

Margie!” 

“Bean! She says you're to get bean!” 
shrieked Marjorie; she danced on the 
threshold, with her arms wrapped about 
her body. “Woo! Brr!” 

* All right, U'll remember! 
of bean!” 

“TI do believe it’s eclder than it was 
this morning!” said Marjorie, slamming 
the door, “He heard, Mother. He said 
bean!” 
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“Oh, bean or tomato, it doesn’t make 
any difference!’ said Mrs. Hammond 
exhaustedly. 

John secrunched cheerfully along side- 
walks that were now miniature canons 
shoveled through the drifts, now un- 
shoveled knee high. 
In spite of what the comic papers alluded 
to as “all the discomforts of home” en- 
tailed by this Arctic visitation, it was not 
wholly unwelcome in youthful circles. 
Alien sports of a delightful novelty were 
in full swing, and work itself must be 
carried on with entertaining informali- 
ties. Coming to a glassy slide, John 
beheld mincing gingerly toward him a 
portly, middle-aged gentleman, bulked 
out with wraps of which the most con- 
spicuous were knitted ear-caps of inde- 
corous hue, not suited to his years; he 
clasped with frowning care a large white 
stoneware pitcher; it steamed, enhaloing 
him. Immediately behind toiled a col- 
ored replica, his negro butler probably, 
similarly equipped. The procession ex- 
changed grins with Jack, and the head 
of it spoke. “*Lo! You on the gas? 

This cabalistie phrase opened all con- 


wastes of snow 


s% 


versations whether between strangers or 
acquaintances: however mystifying to 
the casual sojourner in the belt, any 
native grasped its meaning at once. 
“Yeh, in the furnace, but we’ve got one 
place for a coal fire,” said Jack pridefully. 

“Unh! Well, you’re lucky!” said the 
other, handling his pitcher with a kind 
of savage solicitude. “* We're on nothing 
but gas, and consequently frozen up 
solid. Not a drop of water in the house; 
been going out and getting it a pitcher 
at a time like this from my neighbor Mr. 
Wardlaw over here—” he jerked his head 
indefinitely. “*They’re on coal. A cou- 
ple of pitchers for my household is in- 
adequate. You don’t happen to have 
heard whether there is any expectation 
of the gas com—? Unh! Well, I didn’t 
suppose so!” 

They went their several ways. Jack’s 
took him to a much less exalted resi- 
dential district, as he himself would have 
called it; he had a position in a real- 


estate office. Saint Andrew’s presided 
over a street of big, commonplace, o 
of-date houses built one exactly like t 
next in some era of meager architect u: «| 
inspiration; people frequently blunders, 
into the wrong address, perplexed by t}iis 
monotony, so that Jack was not s) 
prised to come upon another wayfarer «| 
a stand in the middle of the drifts, co: 
sulting a bit of paper, and anon wheelin, 
slowly to gaze up and down. By the 
compact cylinder of green carpet on his 
shoulder he was a mechanic of some sort 
and at Jack’s approach, abandoned thie 
paper to hail him. “Say, cap, know 
where Reverend Bates lives around 
here?” 

“Right straight ahead of you, next 
to the church. I’m going there myself.” 


“T was figuring that must be it. The 
office didn’t put down no number,” said 


the workman, easing the roll of tools and 
falling into step with him. ‘They sent 
out a hurry-call for a plumber.” 

“Kind of a popular man nowadays, 
aren't you?” 

The plumber assented affably. “* They 
keep us pretty busy. I expect the Rev- 
erend’s gas’s gone back on him like 
everywhere else. Anyhow, they want 
it out of the furnace, and the fixtures put 
back so’s they can go on coal again. I 
don’t know whether the water pipes is 
froze too, maybe.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” 
“They've got hot-water 
they've got it 

The plumber gave an exclamation of 
concern. ‘Hot-water? My God, I 
can't get them coils out all by myself! 
Why’'n’t they say it was hot-water heat? 
I thought it was just ’n ord’nary heat- 
furnace. If they'd justa said, they could 
’a sent two men. Can't even ‘phone 
and get somebody!” The information 
did not altogether dismay him, however, 
for he continued to plod along, remark- 
ing that he could take a try at it any- 
ways; anything was worth trying onct, 
and you didn’t like to ditch people that 
was kinda banking on you to help ’em 
out. 
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“Sure you don’t!” Jack agreed, warm- 
ing to him at this worthy sentiment; 
the plumber was a young fellow about 
his own age, and perhaps he too had a 
vir] somewhere suffering from delinquent 
mas. “TL ean help you anyhow. Of 
course, | don’t know the first thing about 
it, but you can tell me.” 

“Why, yours truly!” said the plumber 


with appreciation. “They got a good 
friend when they got you, didn’t they? 
Or ain't there any man round the 


ise besides?” 

“No, just Doctor Bates, and I don’t 
believe he’d be much good.” 

“Well, a preacher. You wouldn't 
hardly expect him.” 

‘The parsonage was nowise distinguish- 
able from its fellows in the row except 
for one feature which as they drew near 
became so apparent that the plumber 
commented on it humorously. ** Doctor 
ain't had his walks cleared off very good, 
but I guess he don’t need to,” said he, 
observing the approach to every en- 
trance to be thoroughly trodden down. 
* Every bum that strikes town makes for 
the first minister’s house he hears of; he’s 
sure of a hand-out there. They know 
he’s kinda gotta look out f'r ’em. Not 
but what Reverend Bates prob’ly would 
anyhow,” he amended hastily, in the evi- 
dent desire to do justice and avoid pos- 
sible misinterpretations. “He's all right. 
I heard him talk onet. Not in church, 
I don’t mean. It was at a meeting.” 

Jack, recalling certain gossip preva- 
lent about Doctor Bates’s theories con- 
cerning property rights, economic equal- 
ity, capital, industry and so on, was 
moved to inquire what the reverend 
gentleman had said. 

“Well, he give a pretty good talk,” 
said the plumber diplomatically. “* He’s 
all right.””. And as no young man is 


devoutly interested in the wisdom and 
eloquence of his sweetheart’s father, or 
indeed interested in him at all save as 
her father, Mr. Hammond did not press 
the inquiry. At any rate, they had now 
reached the house, and the plumber in- 
dicated a preference for the rear en- 


trance, at the same time cocking an 
experienced eye toward the chimneys. 
“Don’t look as if they had a fire any- 
wheres,” he said. ‘But the kitchen’s 
the place where they’re all at, mostly,” 
and therewith disappeared around the 
corner of the ell. Jack resisted an im- 
pulse to accompany him, advising him 
self not to get too free and easy evel 
at this time of relaxed conventions; 
it might look as if he took it for granted 
that Maizie and he were .. . he did 
not finish, even in thought. Mrs 
Bates, wreathed in a muffler knitted 
hit or miss out of the odds and ends of 
gray and khaki varn left over from war 
work, came and opened to him. 

“Oh, it’s you! [did hope the plumber 
had come!” she ejaculated in’ disap- 
pointment so frank and vehement that 
Jack burst out laughing; in a second 
she joined him heartily. The minister's 
wife was a thin woman with a tired, 
homely, attractive face; the congrega- 
tion of Saint Andrew’s liked her unan- 
imously. “ITdon’t care! Right now the 
plumber is the only human being I want 
to see—" she began to explain defen- 
sively, and interrupted herself with 
violent adjurations not to take his 
things off! “Don't. don't! You'll 
eatch your death of cold! The whole 
house is freezing. You can't stand it, 
do please go away!—Dear me, I'm 
overwhelming you with hospitalities!” 

Maizie, hearing voices, perhaps rec- 
ognizing the alien one-—-who knows? 
alertly appeared, looking like the ravish- 
ing young ladies of the magazine covers, 
in spite of a towel folded Red-Cross 
fashion about her head and down to her 
eyebrows, a smudge of soot across the 
bridge of her nose, and a pair of very 
large, dirty gloves with the fingers cut off 
in the interests of efficiency; her own 
small, capable fingers were none too 
clean, either; she had been trying to 
adjust an old grate in one of the parson- 
age’s tumble-down fireplaces. “Hello!” 
she said cheerfully, and, brushing back a 
wisp of hair, embellished her nose with 
another smudge. 
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“Hello! Look out, you're getting 
your face all blacked up.” 

“Oh,am I? Listen, Jack, do you know 
how you get a grate to stick in?” 

“Oh, Maizie, I hoped he was the 
plumber! What do 
keeping him? They always say they're 
coming right away, and then you have to 
wait—” 

“He’s here, the plumber’s here, he 
came just as I did. There! Hear? 
There he is now, I guess. He’s begun 
already!” Jack cried out; for at the 
instant boiler-factory clamor broke out 
beneath their feet, and mounted through 
the house in swelling volume; the gilt 
radiator coil in the hall gave forth a 
resonant hum, shuddering in unison with 
the blows. But Mrs. Bates shook her 


you suppose is 


head. 

**No, it isn’t!”” she sereamed above the 
racket. “That's not the plumber. 
That’s just a man that came 
the unemployed, you know.” 

“Well, and employed 
now!” shouted Jack. “Is he fixing your 
Does he know how to change 
The fusillade 


ceased with a disconcerting abruptness 


one of 


he’s good 
heater? 
it over to coal, T mean?” 
so that he found himself vociferating 
brutally at the two ladies in an other- 
“Atta boy!” 
said he, dropping his voice to its natural 
level, and repeated the question. “Is 
he a plumber or a furnace man, when 


wise profound silence! 


he’s working regularly?” 

*“No—that is—I don’t know,” Mrs. 
Bates said vaguely. “He came to the 
door and said he was out of a job, and 
we gave him some breakfast, and then 
I asked him if he knew anything about 
fixing the gas, and he said he would take 
a look at it-—the boiler and all those 
burners, you know. ‘They're burning 
still, just a tiny bit, not enough to make 
any heat, but I'm afraid to turn them 
off. We might do it wrong and some- 
thing might happen.” 

“Oh, you just take a wrench and 
turn it off at—at the main, wherever 
that is,’ said Maizie in competent su- 
periority; she looked to the young man 





for vindication. “*That’s what Moro; 
wanted to do, but Moms wouldn't |« 
him. She’s all the time worrying al); 
some of us getting asphyxiated \ 
gas fumes, and even if we didn’t turn jj 
off right, there wouldn't be | 
fumes there to asphyxiate a fly!” 

“Something might happen,” Mrs 
Bates reiterated firmly. *‘* All those coils 
and stopeocks and things She also 
looked to him. “ Besides, this way, if 
the gas should come back, it would 
simply go on burning, wouldn’t it? Isn't 
that safer?” 

Mr. Hammond, from the heights of 
masculine authority, delivered the judg- 
ment worthy of Solomon that there prob- 
ably wouldn’t be any danger in turning 
the gas off or leaving it on, but that of 
course, you didn’t want to monkey with 
anything you didn’t know about.“ Any- 
how, since the plumber’s got here, it'll 
be all right. 
man to help, so it’s kind of lucky about 
this other fellow being here.” 

“Maybe he isn’t a plumber, though.” 

“Oh, that wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference. I told the plumber I'd take 
hold, and he seemed to think that was 
all that was necessary, just another pair 
of hands.” 

“Did you, Jack?” said Maizie in a 
tone and with a face and all— 
that warmed the young fellow’s very 
Perhaps to neutralize the effect, 
she made haste to bob him a burlesque 
“Kind gentleman, we thank 


eno 


He said he’d need another 


soot 
soul. 


curtsey. 
you!” 

“Aw! As if I thought I'd be doing a 
whole lot!) Make her quit kidding me, 
Mrs. Bates.” 

* But indeed it’s ever so kind of you! 
People are always doing nice things for 
us,”’ said Maizie’s mother in her simple 
and straightforward way that every- 
body found so winning. “I’m glad you 
won't feel that you have to now. It 
would ruin your clothes. The times 
don’t seem favorable to elegance in 
dress somehow!” She surveyed her own 
more or less disheveled toilet and the 
girl’s in good-humored derision; in the 
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relief of the plumber’s arrival, their un- 
availing struggle with the cold and dirt 
i] at once became a joke; and oddly 
enough as it might have appeared to 
anvone not a parishioner of Saint An- 
drew’s, not one of them suggested apply- 
ing to the head of the household for 
good counsel or any other kind of as- 
sistance. The Reverend Mr. Bates 
dwelt in remote and exalted intellectual 

Jitudes; except theoretically, the 
everyday, mundane grapple did not in- 
terest him; and an apostolic indifference 
to material comforts or the lack of them 
was not the least marked of his char- 
acteristics. At that very moment the 
typewriter might be heard from behind 
the closed study doors on the right of 
the hall, clack-clacking vigorously 
through all the talk and movement un- 
deterred. Mrs. Bates herself uncon- 
sciously acknowledged her husband's 
isolation by advising that they go into 
the study where it was a little warmer 
on account of the oil stove. 

“Oh, Doctor Bates won't mind; he'll 
hardly know you're there,” she said at 
Jack’s demur. “‘He’s just making some 
notes for his address at that meeting — 
that Workingman’s Conclave they're 
going to have. It’s to-night at some hall 
somewhere. Where did he say it was, 
Maizie?” 

“T don’t remember. It’s one of those 
places he goes to,”” said Maizie without 
interest. 

They went into the big, bare study, 
which, notwithstanding Mrs. Bates’s 
wistful reliance on the oil stove, was as 
cold as the rest of the house. The 
shabby leather chairs were icy to the 
touch, a chill struck upward through 
the thin old Brussels carpet, penetrating 
the soles of Jack’s boots like an edged 
weapon; the lifeless gas logs installed in 
place of the original coal-grate —pre- 
sented a perfect symbol of futility. In 
the middle of the desolation Doctor 
Bates sat over his writing, and near by 
a small upright cylinder enameled bright 
blue and enriched with nickel handles 
and trimmings announced the oil stove. 


A kind of aura hung in the air two or 
three inches above it which Maizie re- 
marked upon as being a warm smell, 
anyhow. 

“There ought to be a kettle of water 
on it to keep the air right, they say.” 
she added, and made a gesture as of cast- 
ing off responsibility.“ But we haven't 
any water, so what’s the use? — It isn’t 
anybody to see you, father, it’s just 
Jack Hammond.” 

For the divine, becoming aware that 
some non-member of the household had 
come in, now raised his head, examining 
the visitor as from a distance with a 
species of kindly indifference. Doctor 
Bates had a fine, gentle, studious face 
with few lines, a certain eagerness and 
expectancy about his expression hinting 
at some attitude of mind we involuntar- 
ily associate with youth and untried 
days. He shook off his absorption long 
enough to welcome the visitor. “Ah, 
John! You find us a little upset —this 
extreme weather—it’s very cold outside, 
isn’t it? Dm quite busy with this 
he indicated the mass of his manuscript 
apologetically “You don’t mind? I 
have to finish And thereupon the 
young man, together with every other 


oy 


person and consideration, seemed to drop 
out of his mind! He sat down again, 
and it was evident that the roomful re- 
ceded, as it were, to some immeasurably 
distant locality outside the limits of his 
consciousness. “Let no man profit by 
another’s labor; let none stand in an- 
other’s light —"* was the sentence upon 
which he was engaged. The spectacle 
of him conveyed such an impression of 
detachment that, after the first mo- 
ment, Jack would searcely have felt any 
awkwardness in unfolding much more 
personal matters to Maizie than the 
skating and tobogganing projects he had 
in mind; even Mrs. Bates did not lower 
her voice, nervously expressing a wonder 
as to what the plumber might be doing. 

“The other man is as quiet as a mouse 
now,” she said, moving toward the door. 
“What do you suppose he’s doing?— 
Oh, Morton!” 
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Morton came noisily in from the rear 
entry, stamping and scuffing the lumped 
snow from under his insteps, and rid- 
ding sundry crannies of his person be- 
hind his ears and elsewhere of further 
accumulations where waggish young 
gentlemen of his social circle had pelted 
him. He set down a pail brimming with 
some dark-colored liquid, proclaiming: 
“There y’are!” and incontinently darted 
back to the entry whence a freshly iced 
blast was already searching the house. 
Afar, they could hear challenging yodels 
and catealls. “Oh-oh, you Snubby 
Bates! C’m on out, Snubby!” 

“Can't! I gotta help the plumber!” 
Morton blared shrilly in response. 

“Well, shut the door, anyhow! Mor- 
ton please shut the door!” 

“Oh-oh, you Snubby!”” A snowball 
thudded against the side of the house. 

“Here, I'll go shut it—”’ 

“No, don’t, Mr. Hammond! Morton! 
Morton!” 

The Reverend Mr. Bates wrote on 
steadily! The entry door banged and a 
great peace settled on the house. Mor- 
ton returned, hunching himself with his 
hands in his pockets, working his head 
from side to side to avoid the particles 
of half-melted snow that had lodged 
inside the high collar of his sweater. 
‘**Plumber’s here,” said he. “I showed 
him the cellarway. He said it sounded 
like there was somebody down there 
already, but I told him he needn’t mind 
that fellow, just go ahead, I'd help him.” 

“The other man probably found he 
couldn’t do anything by himself, any- 
how.” 

“Aw, him!” ejaculated Morton in 
sovereign contempt. “He ain’t any 
good. He just struck us for a meal.” 

“Oh, don’t talk that way, son,” his 
mother said, troubled. “‘The poor fel- 
low is only out of a job.” 

“Job nothing! That rummy never 
had a job in his life. He never went 
after one. He’s no good. He just came 
round with a hard-luck story, and Pop 
fell for it. Pop’s easy!” Morton said 
disrespectfully. He addressed Jack as 


man to man. “You can tell he’s no 
good just to look at him. He’s got on 
of these dish faces, you know, like this!’ 
And here Morton, thrusting out his un 
der jaw with a vacuous expression, 
achieved a truly striking representa- 
tion of dullness and cunning combined 
He was not really anill-looking boy, even 
with his freckles, his blunt features, his 
perennially rough hair, the warts on his 
hands. Jack, observing him, noted for 
the first time a not unpleasing shrewd- 
ness and humor in his immature face 
which the reverend doctor’s, by the 
way, conspicuously lacked; and it oc- 
curred to the young man that the opinion 
of a sensible boy of fifteen was worth 
hearing. 

“What's the matter with being dish- 
faced, Morton?” he asked experiment- 
ally. 

“It isn’t just that,”’ said Morton, 
readjusting his own countenance. “It’s 
the way he talks and everything. When 
Moms wanted him to look at the gas he 
made all kinds of excuses. Said he 
hadn’t got any overalls. Overalls!”” Mor- 
ton repeated disgustedly. “‘He’s got 
on only about three pairs of pants, 
though. He’s not doing anything down 
there, just lying around waiting for us 
to give him his supper, and every once 
in a while he lands one of the pipes a 
sock with the hammer to sound as if he 
was working. If it was me, I wouldn't 
stand for him a minute, but Pop!” 
He wagged his head resignedly and dis- 
missed the subject; then, balancing on 
one foot, lightly kicked the pail with 
the other. “‘There y’are, Moms. Where 
do you want me to put it?” 

“What is that bilge, anyhow?” Jack 
inquired, moved by curiosity. 

Morton exhibited a justifiable in- 
dignation. “*‘What d’you mean bilge? 
That’s water—snow-water. I got Mrs. 
Casey to melt some up for us on her 
range. They're on coal; the house is 
just as warm. Casey says he’s going to 
be comfortable, he doesn’t care how 
much it costs.” 

Casey was the Saint Andrew’s janitor; 
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“‘WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? KEEP ON FREEZING?” 
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and while Jack meditated on this spirited 
declaration, wondering if the Bateses 
themselves had any coal or could afford 
to buy any, Morton repeated his ques- 
tion: “Where d’you want it, Moms?” 

Mrs. Bates hesitated. “ Why, I don’t 
know—we'll have to cook something, 
we can’t go without eating. But I don’t 
believe there’s enough there—’”’ She 
hovered over the pail irresolutely. “* Mai- 
zie dear, your face is a sight! And if 
your father is going to make that ad- 
dress to-night—it’s only workingmen, 
to be sure, but he ought to be clean, 
anyhow 

“It'll freeze again, if you don’t look 
out,” Morton reminded her, with a 
patient air. 

“Might as well leave it here, anyhow. 
We can thaw it out when the plumber 
gets us fixed,” said Maizie hopefully. 

“All right!’’ Morton departed for the 
cellar without more ado. The episode 
reminded Jack of his earlier encounter, 
which he detailed to them with huge 
amusement. “ You ought to have seen 
him! He had these things—” Jack out- 
lined a pair of mutton-chop whiskers 
on his own smooth-shaven cheeks with 
fresh laughter— “‘and a real sporty pair 
of ear caps, bright red ones. He must 
live out there somewhere in Million- 
aires’ Park, and here he was with his 
darky, both of them sort of crimping 
their feet to get along on the ice with 
their pitchers He halted abruptly, 
taken aback te discover that Doctor 
Bates, whose presence he had all but 
forgotten, was looking at and listening 
tohim. Mrs. Bates had left the room; 
and Maizie and he, not too far apart on 
the dusty, down-at-heel sofa, themselves 
sufficiently unkempt, resembled, for all 
the world, some couple from the doctor’s 
favorite “masses” who had sought out 
the parsonage to get married! More- 
over, when Doctor Bates spoke it was 
more to the point than would have been 
expected from his habitually absent 
speculative air. 

“He mentioned Mr. Wardlaw? He 
is a very wealthy man. I cannot but 


think a time like this of bodily discom 
fort is salutary discipline for men of thei: 
material outlook, their luxurious and 
inevitably selfish lives,” he said, no} 
without a severe satisfaction. “The, 
need such discipline.” 

Something about this statement ob- 
scurely antagonized the younger man. 
Mr. Bates seemed alarmingly ready to 
launch into a discourse in his Working 
man’s Conclave style; but apart from 
that, Jack confusedly perceived what he 
took to be a fundamental injustice in 
the minister’s point of view. “Well, | 
thought he was a pretty good old scout, 
helping the butler to pack water for the 
rest of “em,” he argued diffidently. 
“Some people wouldn’t have done it. 
They'd have thought they paid the serv- 
ants to wait on them. But he was 
pitching right in like anybody else, try- 
ing to help.” 

“Yes, as I was saying, these times 
bring it home to such men that we are 
all our brother’s keeper, and that the 
goods of this world must be more evenly 
shared,” said the Reverend Mr. Bates. 
“We cannot live for ourselves alone. 
We must help one another. It is well 
they should feel that solemn obligation 
sometimes, if only distantly and feebly.” 

He began to put the pages of his manu- 
script together while Jack sat looking at 
him with the strange sensation of having 
attempted to wrestle with a shadow, 
or run into a stone wall, the young man 
was not certain which. “Well, I—I 
thought he was a pretty good old scout,” 
he murmured obstinately. All his desire 
to stand in—such was Jack’s profane 
phrase—with Maizie’s father could not 
bring him to subscribe to the spirit of 
these utterances; he could only wish 
that the doctor had not waked up in 
this uncomfortable way, but being 
waked, Doctor Bates seemed perversely 
disposed to stay awake. 

“What is that, Maizie?” he asked 
glancing slightingly at the snow-water; 
and being informed, remarked: “‘ Yes, 
I recall Morton saying something about 
going to get water. Our supply is 
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frozen throughout the house,”’ he added 
to Jack. “We have sent for the 
plumber.” 

“Jack knows. He offered to help.” 
Maizie told him briskly. “*The plumb- 
er’s here now.” 

“Ah? It was very kind of him to 
come,” said the divine, leaving some 
doubt about to whom this acknowl- 
edgment referred. At the moment 
there came a hesitant knock on the door, 
followed almost immediately by the not 
at all hesitant step and voice of Morton. 

“Go on! It’s all right!”’ he directed 
some one impatiently. The latch was 
fumblingly turned. 

“T don’t wish to intrude,” intoned a 
melancholy voice. “On’y I feel my 
p’sition had ought to be explained. I 
believe in ev’thing open ’n’ ‘bove- 
board—*’ and with more dismal mur- 
murings to the same effect, the speaker 
gradually edged himself into the room. 
He was a soiled and curiously faded- 
looking creature, unshaven, of indefinite 
age, fortified against the weather with 
what appeared to be several layers of 
garments; and by this last fact and cer- 
tain vagaries of his features Jack at once 
identified him. Morton, hanging in the 
background, caught his eye with a grim- 
ace of mimicry that confirmed him; it 
was the unemployed. Doctor Bates, for 
his part, looked in mild inquiry; and in 
the brief pause subdued alarums and 
excursions became audible from the di- 
rection of the kitchen and basement. 

“IT don’t wish to make trouble. We 
all got enough of that a’ready,” said the 
new arrival mournfully. “On’y you 
gotta look out f’r yourself, and I can’t 
take no chances not even if it means I 
gotta go without a bite to eat. I want 
to earn it same as any other man, but—”’ 
he made a noble gesture of renuncia- 
tion—“‘if I can’t, I can’t, that’s all! You 
know how it is. If they won’t let me, 
what can I do?” 

He paused upon this question with a 
manner of unhappy yet victorious con- 
clusiveness; and indeed it proved un- 
answerable, for the entire speech baffled 
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understanding. Nobody knew what he 
could do, and the roomful stared blankly 
until Morton volunteered an illumina- 
tion. 

“He isn’t in any union, see? And the 
plumber’s a union man, see?” 

There was another moment of silence 
while everybody endeavored to correlate 
these statements. “I don’t under- 
stand,’ Doctor Bates said at length, 
laboriously. 

“They can’t work together, see?” 
said Morton; and maneuvering to the 
rear of the unemployed, he accompanied 
this explanation with a lightning flicker 
of his left eyelid which caused Jack 
Hammond, for one, to see perfectly. 
**As soon as he told the plumber he was 
non-union, the plumber said he couldn’t 
work with him. And he’s just crazy to 
work, just cra—”’ 

The unemployed interposed hastily 
with symptoms of alarm. “I—I ain't 
saying I could do it, being it’s two 
men’s work, and it ain’t my trade, and 
I got this here lame arm that’s always 
worse weather like this. I don’t want 
to give no wrong idea. But I could try 
like I says in th’ beginning. I could try, 
but it ain’t no use now,” he said, de- 
jection returning upon him overwhelm- 
ingly. “I guess I just gotta give up. 
Them unions won't leave youdonothing.”’ 

Doctor Bates listened with a painful 
straining of the mind to comprehend; 
the “p’sition” of this representative of 
the masses, however amusingly or an- 
noyingly clear to the rest of the audience, 
offered to him a wholly novel and con- 
fusing problem nowhere dealt with in the 
catchword philosophies he studied so 
conscientiously. “‘‘The unions won't 
let you do anything’?” he echoed. 
“But how can they prevent you?” 

“That’s just what I always says: it 
ain’t right,”’ said the unemployed gloom- 
ily. “But what can I do?” 

As before, the question posed them all; 
its simplicity was masterly. And before 
any course of action could be suggested 
to him, the company was augmented by 
the rather hurrying and perturbed ar- 
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rival of Mrs. Bates and the plumber. 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable im- 
pression created by recent reports, the 
plumber had no appearance of being a 
dog-in-the-manger bully and despot; on 
the contrary, he looked like an honest 
and not ill-natured man trying to keep 
his temper in circumstances that tested 
it severely. The glance he cast at the 
other man reflected no animosity; and 
on his side, the dish-faced one (for he 
was dish-faced, Jack inwardly admitted, 
indorsing Morton’s other views warmly) 
continued in his meek and persecuted 
attitude. 

“William, the men say—” Mrs. Bates 
was beginning, when her husband spoke 
authoritatively. 

“You are the plumber? Do I under- 
stand that you have refused to let this 
man work here in my house?” 

“He wasn’t working, Pop. You can’t 
stop a man doing what he ain’t!”’ Mor- 
ton insinuated; a look from his mother 
silenced him. 

The plumber cleared his throat. “Re- 
verend, it’s this way: I don’t want to 
chisel no man outa no job,” he declared 
earnestly. “I on’y come because you 
sent for a plumber. If you ruther have 
him than me, why, ’s all right, suit your- 
self, on’y I gotta go back to th’ office 
and explain to th’ boss. A union’s a 
union, ain’t it? If it ain’t, what’s the 
good of it? They gotta have rules 
y’ know. So what can I do?” 

Again that question! But by this time 
Doctor Bates had reached some under- 
standing of the point involved, and his 
perplexity was visibly dissolving into 
indignation. He got up, and spoke with 
energy, the color rising in his ordinarily 
serene face. “Do you actually tell me 
that your union forbids your letting 
this man, this brother, work with you 
because he does not belong to it? He 
is out of employment, cold, hungry, and 
you won't let him earn his bite of bread 
because of a union rule? Where is your 
manhood? Is it conceivable that you 
deliberately choose to live under such a 
tyranny in this free country?” 


The plumber stood agape, manifestly 
a little alarmed. “My Lord! Reverend, 
he ain’t my brother; I never seen hin 
before,”’ he said soothingly, recovering. 
“It’s just like I’m telling you: I don’ 
want to chisel no man outa no job. | 
got nothing to say about this guy work. 
ing excep’ I can’t work with him, nor 
leave him help me. A union’s a union, 
ain’t it? They gotta have rules. But 
this here guy’s welcome to this here job: 
he can work all he’s a mind to. I just 
gotta go back to th’ office and—”’ 

“Never mind me, never mind!” in. 
terrupted the unemployed nervously, 
“That might get you in bad with th’ 
boss—it—it would sure get you in bad, 
an’ we all got trouble enough a’ready, 
It don’t make no diff’rence about me. 
I’m used to it. I'll just be going—” 
In fact, he was drifting nearer to the 
door with every word, pardonably res- 
tive as the attention of the gathering 
focused on him. “T'll—I'll just be 
going—” 

“Stop! You shall not go! Stop, I 
tell you!” Doctor Bates cried so im- 
peratively that the unemployed did stop, 
though shifting his eyes, his feet, his 
whole body with movements of desperate 
uneasiness. The minister went on with 
increasing force. “I will not counte- 
nance, I will not permit this outrage on 
common justice, common humanity. 
You shall stay on the job, as you call it, 
you shall be given a decent chance, 
you—” 

“Reverend, I’d—I’d just as soon 
go—I’d rather go!” quavered the un- 
employed, in a twitter. “‘I—I got this 
here lame arm—’”’ 

** But he doesn’t know anything about 
fixing the furnace, William. Please!” 
Mrs. Bates expostulated. “We want 
it fixed. Please!” 

The Reverend Mr. Bates heard nothing 
in the ardor of his championship. ‘ You 
say you cannot work with a non-union 
man?” he challenged the plumber. “‘But 
you would have let this one help you!” 
He pointed toJack triumphantly. “Why 
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“William, please—!” 

“Qh, say, Mr. Bates—”’ Jack, began 
much troubled; he gave the plumber a 
look of appeal. 

“ Answer me!” shouted the clergyman. 

The plumber answered, in a loud voice 
of determined patience, keeping his eyes 
fixed on a point somewhere beyond 
and above the other’s head. “I don’t 
know if this other guy’s union or not. 
I didn’t ast him, nor he didn’t say. Any 
man ean work alongside any other man 
so long’s he minds his own business. 
Nobody ain’t obligated to tell me they’re 
union or they ain’t union, and what I 
don’t know won’t hurt me.”” He wound 
up this exposition of a plain man’s 
scheme of conduct with a statement to 
the effect that he didn’t want to chisel no 
man outa no job. If the policy he out- 
lined savored somewhat of whipping the 
devil round the stump, there was never- 
theless an essential tolerance, an essen- 
tial humanity at the base of it recog- 
nizable in varying degrees of clearness 
by everyone in the room with the single 
exception of Doctor Bates. He had the 
fatal regard for consistency character- 
istic of all his kind. After a moment of 
effort to grasp the other’s meaning, 
and another moment of somberly con- 
templatingitsenormity, hespoke gravely, 
almost sorrowfully : 

“You confess that to avoid trouble you 
will compromise with your principles. 
Young man, I believe, I hope you do 
not realize the extent and conse- 
quences of such an admission—all that 
it implies and leads to. You shackle 
yourself with the bonds of a—of—er—of 
an unnatural servitude, and then you 
seek to evade the results by an ignoble 
trick—”’ 

“All right, all right, all right!’’ the 
plumber announced not too gently, be- 
ginning to back out of the door. “I 
just gotta tell th’ boss, that’s all! I 
on’y come because you sent for a 
plumber. ’F you got somebody else 
you want to put on th’ job, why, suit 
yourself, I ain’t got anything to do 
with it.” 


“No, no, we want you! Please, Wil- 
liam, do let him stay, do let him keep 
on!” Mrs. Bates urged desperately. 
But the plumber was going—he was 
gone! Morton trailed after him; and 
there the rest stood, somehow discomfited 
by the silence falling suddenly on the 
turmoil. Even Doctor Bates looked 
discomfited, his oddly boyish, enthusias- 
tic face clouding over; the echo of those 
rotund periods of his still hung in his 
ears, and whatever the reverend gen- 
tleman meant by them, he was not pre- 
pared for so immediate and _ practical 
a result. 

“Now what are we going to do? 
Keep on freezing?” Maizie queried 
grimly. “What do you want us to do, 
Father?” 

““Maizie, hush, dear!”’ her mother in- 
terposed; she too turned to Doctor 
Bates. ‘Well, William, you’ve—we've 
dismissed the plumber,” she said with 
so gallant a cheerfulness as to move 
Jack Hammond with a kind of indignant 
admiration. “I’m afraid from what the 
other man says that he won’t be able to 
—Why, where is he? I didn’t see him 
go!” 

It developed that none of them had 
seen him go; some time during Doctor 
Bates’s oration or while he was occupied 
with the iniquities of the plumber, the 
unemployed must have  unostenta- 
tiously removed himself from the room, 
if not the house. Jack sagely suspected 
the latter, but he said: “He’s gone 
down cellar again, of course. Shall I 
get him, Doctor Bates? Do you want 
to speak to him again?” 

““No, he was sufficiently reassured. 
He knows that I shall see justice done, 
that I shall protect him,” said the divine 
confidently. ‘‘That was all he wanted. 
It is distressing to see a man so intimi- 
dated, so disheartened. But the poor 
fellow will be all right now.” He sat 
down to his table once more, with a 
casual glance at Morton re-entering the 
room. 

“Has the plumber gone?” Mrs. Bates 
asked in a strained voice. 
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“Yeh. I talked to him, but it didn’t 
do any good. Of course, I couldn’t say 
much,” the boy said, shrugging philo- 
sophically. “‘He was pretty well wor- 
ried anyhow.” 

“Where is the other?” 

“The other? Old Dish-face, 
mean? Qh, he’s gone too! 
right after the plumber did.” 

The news surprised no one but Doctor 
Bates. “Gone?” he exclaimed incred- 
ulously. “But why? What for?” 

“Felt tired, probably. Needed a rest,” 
said Morton with sardonic dryness. 

Doctor Bates sat bewildered. “ But— 
but I told him—I assured him—” He 
pounced upon a suspicion. “The 
plumber must have—”’ 

Morton interrupted brusquely with 
the advice to forget it! “I was right 
there all the time. The plumber didn’t 
say a word to him. The plumber’s got 
troubles of his own. His union would 
have soaked him a big fine if he’d worked 
with that fellow. Then first he gets 
bawled out for sticking to the union 
rules, then he gets bawled out for not 
sticking to °em—” 

““Morton!” 

“Well, Moms, isn’t that what Pop 
did? That’s all I could make out, any- 
how. What did you think he said?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Mrs. Bates 
wearily. She looked around the dingy, 
comfortless room, and all at once her 
brave spirit seemed to give way; her 
face trembled. “It’s so cold and dirty. 
I am so tired of it!” 

“Yes, it is cold,”” her husband assented 
absently, still laboring with the problem 
of the erratic behavior of the unem- 
ployed. He gave it up at last with a 
slight gesture acknowledging the neces- 
sity for making allowances. “Their 
habits of thought are always patheti- 
cally indirect. We cannot tell what 
may have influenced him, perhaps re- 
awakened pride, self-respect, dislike of 
accepting more from us in charity—who 
knows? It is touching how little it 
takes to help these unfortunates to 
their feet. The least show of human 
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interest, the least word to make they, 
feel that somebody cares. Well, we dij 
what we could for him.” Doctor Bates 
settled to the typewriter again, con. 
tentedly. 

Jack Hammond looked on and listened 
again conscious of helplessness. To the 
young man, there was something well- 
nigh monstrous about Doctor Bates’s 
complacent conclusions; there he sat 
reciting platitudes while they all shiy- 
ered. And who was benefiting by this 
piece of self-sacrifice? Why, nobody— 
not even the derelict for whose sake 
Doctor Bates had brought it on them. 
It was inconceivable that anyone could 
be at once so good-hearted and so wrong- 
headed. All very fine to preach human 
interest and helping one another, Jack 
said to himself impatiently, but the 
practical work in such crises as this 
and possibly in others more important 
was being done by side-whiskered old 
gentlemen lugging pitchers of water, 
by useful, energetic boys like Morton, 
by decent fellows like the plumber, by 
harassed and worn-out women like 
poor Mrs. Bates. They werethereal 
“masses”; Doctor Bates and his Work- 
ingmen’s Conclave and Dish-face did 
nothing and represented nothing. The 
fact was that Jack, who was only twenty- 
four years old, was confronting for the 
first time in his life the staggering 
truth that philanthropists and humani- 
tarians of the doctor’s stamp, for all their 
eager, generous, violent assumptions, 
are devoid of any actual or effective 
sense of responsibility. 

“Here, let’s go and fix that old grate,” 
he said to Maizie with all the vivacity 
he could muster. ‘“‘ You just wait, Mrs. 
Bates, we'll round up all the grates, and 
build fires everywhere, and that ’ll take 
the edge off the cold anyhow!” He was 
afraid that she would break down and 
begin to cry in sheer disappointment 
and weariness; but now Morton took 
a hand in affairs with his usual display 
of executive ability. 

“All right, you and Maizie go ahead 
with the grates, I'll be there directly,” 
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said he, and seized upon the pail of 
cnow-water. “Well, Moms, you want 
this now, I guess. What you going to 
do? Have Pop wash his face or boil the 
potatoes for dinner?” 

Mrs. Bates fell into the nearest chair 
in a burst of laughter; hysterical as it 
was, it reassured them all. She was 
herself again, light-hearted and coura- 
geous. “ You're so businesslike, Morton, 
it’s really wonderful! Why, we’ll have 
to divide it, I suppose, and boil a little 
at a time on the oil stove if we can—”’ 

“Of course you can! That thing 
throws out a good deal more heat than I 
thought it did at first. Don’t you notice? 
I believe I'd better see if I can’t get 
one for Mother,” said Jack, bent on 
encouragement, but Morton hooted in 
derision. 

“Heat? You can see your breath a 
foot away from it! Look!’’ He rounded 
his mouth on an exhalation. “Whoo- 
oosh! Whoo—”’ he breathed out, and 
mid-way halted in astonishment. 
“Why, no, you can’t either!” 

Such is the force of example that they 
all automatically whooshed in concert, 
and Maizie was just saying: “Why, it 
is warming up the place a little!”” when 
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Morton flew over to the radiator; he 
laid a hand on it almost fearfully; he 
felt along the coils, raised an insane 
screech and dashed out of the room, 
through the house, helter-skelter down 
the cellar-stairs. And while the others 
stared in wild surmise like the famous 
group on Darien, they heard his jubil- 
ant whoopings from below. “ Eee-Y AH! 
She’s blazing, she’s blowing, she’s just 
going it! Yi, yi, YI!” It was the 
truth! Against every human expecta- 
ion, the gas had come back! 

The short winter afternoon was draw- 
ing toward dusk as Jack, after a series 
of false starts, finally got under way 
for home. Maizie and he were to go 
skating that night; Morton was already 
out, care-free,- exchanging snowballs 
with his clan; there were impromptu 
camps and bonfires everywhere, and peo- 
ple—on gas or coal in a happy equality— 
shouted comments on the glorious 
weather to one another as they passed. 
The Reverend Mr. Bates was probably 
the sole human being in the town un- 
affected by the welcome change in con- 
ditions, perhaps even unconscious of it; 
Jack, through the study door, caught a 
final glimpse of him, still writing. 


COTTAGES IN ENGLAND 


BY HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


T is of cottages that I would sing. 
Their mist-blue smoke still circles to the sky— 
And O! I pray Our Lady day and day 
That I may see them once before I die. 


They stand on moors and down our little lanes, 

They cluster round the church and skirt the green— 
And I would greet their dwellers at the dusk 

To gossip of the things that I have seen. 


Weary am I of stately palaces, 
Of soil that never knows the owner’s hand. 
Give me a cottage, humble and obscure, 
With flowers that I have sown, on my own land. 





ARE WE A HAPPY PEOPLE? 


BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


HE question wears an odd _ look. 
Idly scribbling it on the back of an 
envelope as a train bore me westward, I 
found myself uncomfortably disturbed 
by it. To inquire whether we of great, 
proud, free America are happy seemed 
an impudence, almost a profanation. I 
hastily scratched the question out with 
a guilty sense that I had committed an 
indefensible treason against the peace 
and dignity of the United States. Long 
journeys compel intensive thinking, and 
I found myself pondering very soberly 
the question that had so insolently in- 
truded itself. From the car window I 
noted the bright flag of the stars waving 
from schoolhouses, and church steeples 
pointing heavenward, and motor cars 
dashing along highways between fields 
white for the harvest. I had made that 
same journey countless times but never 
before had I questioned the general joy 
of my fellow countrymen. Indeed, I 
had always experienced a certain satis- 
faction and elation of spirit in traveling 
anywhere in America. With such small 
talents as I possess, I had been a booster 
for the provinces, a defender of Main 
Street, and hardly less valiant in up- 
holding against despairing moral up- 
lifters the felicities of Broadway when 
the lights are bright. In short, I had 
regarded myself as a pretty cheerful 
and sanguine specimen of the patriotic 
American, hastening home on occasion 
from other lands with a grateful sense 
that I was returning to God’s country. 
Are we then, really, a happy people? 
It was absurd that the question should 
impinge so sharply upon my conscious- 
ness. It haunted impudently the cellars 
of my subconsciousness while I slept, 
and I awoke to find that the initial 
question had so multiplied itself that a 


hundred little fiends in the shape of 
interrogation points were dancing mock- 
ingly through my head. Not since as an 
anemic and timorous boy I had wor- 
ried myself far toward brain fever with 
speculations as to the primary cause of 
all things, had I been so perturbed. 

I summoned history to my aid as I 
went to the dining car for breakfast. 
Broadly considered, happiness has been 
the main quest of mankind; the search 
for it is the burden of all history. Greed 
and vengeance have played their part 
to be sure; but even there the ruthless 
powers resorted to violence only because 
this was the only way they could be 
amused. Behind every resistance to tyr- 
anny and every faith that has touched 
the imagination of man, there has been 
the hope and the promise of felicity. 
“very important political idea has prom- 
ised, more or less directly, greater hap- 
piness. Under the solemn _pontifica- 
tions of party platforms there is the 
assurance that if only the people will 
support a certain group of declarations 
the happiness of the nation will be 
enormously enhanced. Great numbers 
of people have, within easy memory, 
manifested their confidence in the idea 
that a dollar split in two would become, 
to all intents and purposes, two dollars. 
The incredulous—unhappy, because 
they couldn’t believe this legerdemain 
possible—caused Mr. Bryan to be thrice 
defeated for the presidency. Even in a 
democracy it is impossible for all the 
people to be happy more than half the 
time. In my own state, the much- 
lettered Hoosier commonwealth, where 
there is no point of rest in politics, the 
minority finds joy only in the blunders 
and misfortunes of the majority. No 
victorious candidate is long permitted 
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to strut in pride. By the time he has 
appointed the cuspidor cleaners and 
mopslingers and otherwise attempted 
to satisfy his deserving fellow partisans, 
he finds himself the target of so much 
envy, hatred and malice that he derives 
no delight from his job. He is grieved 
to learn that he is a crook and a black- 
guard and, if he is a sensitive being, he 
is likely to steal into his back yard at 
midnight and bury such ideals as he 
stupidly carried with him into politics. 

My reflections upon history, ancient 
and modern, brought me up sharply 
against the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” gave me momentary con- 
solation, but I choked on that qualify- 
ing “pursuit.” Why pursue a thing you 
are supposed to be born with and enjoy 
to the end of your days? I was sorry I 
had thought of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, particularly when it suggested 
the Constitution and the Amendments 
thereto, which ought to be, if they are 
not, a guarantee of happiness. When I 
tried to specify my bodily needs on the 
order blank I began to write, “Are we a 
happy people?”—when I really meant 
to set down coffee, ham and eggs. I 
wished to ask the efficient negro waiter 
whether he, as an American citizen, 
duly recognized as such in a pendant to 
the Constitution I was taught to revere, 
had realized the happiness to which he 
was entitled; but I refrained. I had 
not the heart to put the question, re- 
membering that I, his Caucasian brother, 
had done, and probably, through sheer 
cowardice, would continue to do, pre- 
cious little to widen his opportunities 
for attaining the happiness to be derived 
only from a sense of the justice and good 
will of one’s neighbors. My appetite 
was so spoiled by the reflection that a 
man’s eligibility for happiness can be 
determined by the chance of race or 
color that I felt like apologizing to the 
waiter for accepting his intelligent and 
courteous service. 

Later in the day, as I passed through 
the dining car and found the crew “get- 


ting a little harmony” as they reset the 
tables, I said to myself: These men, 
denied as they incontrovertibly are, any- 
thing beyond the mildest approxima- 
tion of the guarantees of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, and viewed 
with distrust and animosity the minute 
they attempt to do anything nobler 
than contribute to the ease and comfort 
of the lordly white, nevertheless do find 
a certain happiness. As races have 
served other races in an apprenticeship, 
learning from their masters the arts that 
were in turn to serve them, so may the 
negro be biding his time until, developed 
in the hard school of servitude, he takes 
his place as one of the great world races 
and joy-rides in the chariots of Pharaoh. 

But this was silly. I wondered 
whether the vicious banging of the car 
at Pittsburgh had not loosened a com- 
plex in my already erratic brain. But 
when I sought the club car and looked 
down the aisle at the gloomy counte- 
nances of my fellow travelers, I ques- 
tioned seriously whether the black men 
really haven’t the best of it. Mirth and 
melody bubble in their souls, in spite of 
the fact that in certain areas of the 
republic they are effectually disfran- 
chized, and in all others with which I 
enjoy familiarity, find themselves ex- 
cluded as “damned niggers” from all 
places of popular assemblage—even from 
places where members of their own race 
provide the entertainment! Man, I 
reflected, is not after all a reasoning 
animal, with a passion for generosity 
and justice; he is merely a prejudice on 
two legs. 

It is always a disagreeable experience 
to find oneself a prey to doubt. We 
like to believe ourselves positive char- 
acters, firmly planted on solid Gibral- 
tars of unassailable opinions deduced 
by sound reasoning. Once we begin 
pondering what we aim at and what we 
achieve in our national life, we find our- 
selves contemplating a declining barom- 
eter. Are we not, we who call ourselves 
American, filled with joy at the thought 
of our supremacy among the nations? 
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Are there not, everywhere visible, in- 
controvertible evidences that we dwell 
together in a unity that is even as pre- 
cious ointment upon the head or as the 
dew of Hermon and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion? 

I do not find these evidences of happi- 
ness so insistently present as they should 
be if we are to be exhibited to the rest of 
the world as a sample of what democracy 
offers to mankind. We are by nature 
prone to experiment, and little affected 
by experience. Heirs of the wisdom of 
all the ages, we nevertheless catch at 
any new political device, comforting our- 
selves with the idea that there is some- 
thing noble and courageous in the fre- 
quently heard declaration that we are 
willing to try anything once. It would 
seem that in perfecting the machinery of 
government, in choosing administrators 
of public office of the highest talent, we 
should find the greatest pride. It might 
even be assumed that the ablest men we 
produce would accept positions of small 
honor and slight emolument, merely for 
the satisfaction to be derived from doing 
a job well. It can hardly be pretended 
that this is the case. Once let a man 
of the first order present himself for an 
office, and he is the target for innumer- 
able arrows. It has been my lot to 
know something of politics and to enjoy 
the acquaintance and sometimes the 
friendship of men who attained posi- 
tions of dignity in their communities or 
in the nation, and their experiences have 
not been heartening to those who seek 
the best that can be got from popular 
government. Once I happened to call 
on the governor of a state who had just 
been advised of the malfeasance of an 
important official in his own party. 
The culprit had been to see him and 
had begged on his knees for mercy. The 
governor, still shaken by the revelation, 
struck his fist upon his desk and ex- 
claimed: “It was the ambition of my 
life to hold this office, but, by God, I'd 
be a happier man if I'd been defeated!” 

Even on days when the skies are 
high and I take an optimistic view of 


the future of the race, I am distressed 
by a certain grimness in the faces of the 
people I encounter. Evidences of gayety 
are hard to find. In those places in our 
large cities where dancing is permitted 
and alcoholic refreshment is tolerated, 
it is astonishing that so few of the pa- 
trons manifest any joy in the proceed- 
ings. The men and women huddled 
about the tables look as if they had 
heard evil tidings, and when they ad- 
dress themselves to dancing it is with 
an air of determination, as though they 
had resigned themselves to a harsh fate 
and meant to go through with it if it 
killed them. The muse of comedy is 
hard put to awaken mirth in the theater. 
Now and then a satiric comedy scores a 
hit on the American stage, but, generally 
speaking, we prefer those entertainments 
with music where the comedy provided 
lays no heavy tax on the intelligence. 
The average theater audience seems to 
have sternly resolved to respond only 
with the greatest reluctance to the efforts 
of the players. Vaudeville audiences 
are, I think, the most discriminating of 
all. The cheerfullest people I see in the 
course of a year are those who patronize 
the offerings of the twice-daily houses. 
And there are funny films, of course, 
but one must usually suffer the untold 
agonies of a machine-made serious 
drama before the comedy relief is turned 
on. We have the greatest desire to be 
happy, but happiness is not, appar- 
ently, our inalienable heritage as chil- 
dren of democracy. 

In a retrospective mood I wonder 
whether there are as many incentives 
to laughter these days as there were 
twenty-five years ago. Of one thing I 
am sure, and that is that in the typical 
American community where I have 
spent my life, humor is less evident than 
it used to be. There are fewer wits and 
story tellers in my town than formerly. 
I fear mine own Hoosier people do not 
laugh quite as readily as they once did. 
Perhaps the quicker pace of life, and 
fear of a reprimand from the tempera- 
mental traffic cop, kill mirth in the 
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soul of the citizen who in other days 
halted you in the middle of the street 
to tell you a story. I find that repre- 
sentatives of the new generation look 
at me with grieved surprise when I 
attempt to describe the plays of Mr. 
Charles Hoyt. I am warned even by 
my contemporaries that those farces 
would fall flat if produced now; and 
after joyfully rushing to see the revivals 
of “Erminie” and “Floradora,”’ I must 
admit that fashions in humor do change 
and that it is extremely hazardous to 
brag to the young about plays we once 
thought side-splittingly funny. I might 
revert also to a time not so remote 
when a considerable number of weekly 
journals presented the writings of widely 
quoted funny men who were national 
figures, subordinate of course to Mark 
Twain, from whom perhaps in some 
degree they derived their inspiration. 
Even in Congress there appeared occa- 
sionally a member who could make the 
country laugh fora day. But I know 
as well as another that the loud guffaw 
does not necessarily indicate true and 
abiding happiness. 

Happiness connotes contentment, so 
that my troublesome question might be 
altered to read: Are we then really a con- 
tented people? This established, I may 
blunder on toward the real purpose of 
my inquiry, which is much more serious 
than would at first appear. I am as one 
who, having climbed into a pulpit in a 
strange church, is so embarrassed by his 
surroundings that he stammeringly 
makes several false starts before jumping 
into his message. I beg to be indulged 
if I gather up, only to drop again, 
threads not essential to my design. . . . 

Methods of lightening the burdens of 
life have increased tremendously. Do- 
mestic labor, for one thing, has been 
vastly simplified. The delicatessen shop 
has brought leisure to the housewife and 
indigestion to the husband. With the 
materials for supper just around the 
corner, it is possible to linger longer at 
the bridge table. Housekeeping may 
be done quite satisfactorily by telephone. 
Vou, CXLVI.—No. 871.—6 
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The gas range and the electric cooker 
make it unnecessary to curtail Johnny’s 
play hours that he may enjoy the dis- 
cipline of chopping kindling and filling 
the coal bin. Remembering what a 
nuisance oil lamps were—the danger of 
upsetting; their uninspiring bouquet, 
the perversity with which the chimneys 
smoked and cracked—I rejoice that the 
women of these times are emancipated 
from the disagreeable business of caring 
for them. At this point it must be ap- 
parent to the discerning reader that 
these reflections might easily be turned 
into a lament over the transfer of a vast 
amount of labor once requiring man 
power to inanimate machinery. But I 
refuse to enter the lists against the gods 
of change. In the current phrase, “I 
am strong for” anything that dimin- 
ishes the terrors and rigors and sorrows 
of life. I would take from no inventor 
his joy in perfecting a device that will 
do effectually something which had pre- 
viously required a human hand. The 
matter of finding another job for the 
hand thus freed raises a question not 
pertinent to this discussion; or if it is 
germane, I pass it jauntily by. Once 
we wander into the arid wastes of social 
and political science, we are likely to 
lose all sense of spiritual values—a de- 
plorable thing. If pressed for an answer 
to the question whether we must not solve 
pressing social and economic problems 
before the American countenance regis- 
ters, proclaims, and indicates happiness, 
I shall reply firmly in the negative. If 
it is not in us to be happy under present 
conditions, the redistribution of wealth 
and the complete revision of existing 
laws would not assist a particle. 

It is the way of all who torture them- 
selves by trying to solve the riddles of 
existence to seek the causes of real or 
imaginary perils, and I am not without 
my weakness in this particular. If hap- 
piness is not everywhere present; if the 
atmosphere in which we live is not 
aquiver with joy I should be spattering 
ink in vain if I lacked the courage or 
fortitude to probe for the cause. It is 
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a common habit to lay the blame for 
disturbed social conditions upon obvi- 
ous and important phenomena, and 
consequently much is written and said 
about the pernicious influence of our 
present-day amusements, the baneful 
effect of the automobile upon morality, 
the liberty enjoyed by a generation 
deprived of the old checks and safe- 
guards. A year ago in these pages I 
touched upon these matters in an at- 
tempt to remove from the young men 
and women of to-day the responsi- 
bility often-and ungenerously laid upon 
their shoulders for every manner of evil; 
and nothing has occured to change my 
conclusions. 

There are no signs apparent of an 
abatement of the general restlessness. 
The great war is now rapidly receding; 
we have reached a stage where it already 
begins to grow dim in the haze of dis- 
tance, a monstrous thing, vast in its 
pathos, which many of us at times fear 
proved and established nothing, so un- 
stable seem the hard-won gains. We 
were told at the beginning of the con- 
flict that one of the compensations for 
its frightfulness was bound to be a great 
spiritual awakening. This did not, how- 
ever, prove to be the case; at least I am 
unaware of any impressive and out- 
standing evidence of it in America or 
anywhere else in the world. Neither do 
I believe that to the war may justly be 
attributed the lowering of moral stand- 
ards so generally complained of just 
now, or the lessening hold of religion 
upon the popular imagination. The be- 
ginnings of these changes were evident 
to attentive observers long ago—at least, 
I should say, a quarter of a century ago. 
But by indirection the greatest of wars 
is having its effect upon the spirit of 
man. The stupid futility of a resort to 
violence in the settlement of disputes, 
now that we are bewilderedly reckon- 
ing the cost of those red years, is trou- 
bling the consciences of men and of 
nations. If we are not seeking a nobler 
way of life with all the humility and 
earnestness that could be desired, never- 


theless a great and increasing number 
of people are anxious to eliminate terro; 
and bloodshed from the possibilities ¢; 
the future. Every device of torture ani 
death binds us to the cave and the ¢],}, 
It is through material losses resulting 
from the war rather than from the horror 
of war itself that we seem ready to make 
a tangential approach at least, to a purer 
vision of international relationships. 
Truly, man does not live by bread alone. 
and when the bread is hard to get he jx 
quite likely to consider ways of escape 
from the forces and processes by which 
his plate was emptied. 

We need not quarrel with the neces. 
sity which impels man to seek higher 
ground. Let it suffice that, from the 
fret and turmoil of our complex existence, 
there does in these days appear to issue 
a cry for help. Great numbers of people 
feel a need for something not in them- 
selves that will serve as a refuge and 
strength. 

Wistfully as I may hark back to the 
great names that were potent in my 
youth, I am aware that they never 
again can exercise their old spell. It 
has been hammered in upon us con- 
stantly that the intensive life is the great 
thing—‘‘one crowded hour of glorious 
life’’—far likelier to bring felicity than 
the more deliberate and assured build- 
ing with the true materials of happiness. 
But I find myself fingering affection- 
ately those old coins passed along by 
poor wights who really believed, in their 
respective periods, that the world was 
too much with them; that, frantically 
making and spending, men were laying 
waste their powers without hope of 
replenishment. We are all fearful of 
being caught with “old stuff” in our 
pockets. Reluctant as we may be to 
believe it, our century so far has been 
barren of prophets and bards endowed 
with the vision and the faculty divine. 
Instead of continuing this meditation in 
my own fashion, I feel strongly moved to 
conclude at once by appending a dozen 
quotations that express what I want to 
say with a noble eloquence; but I fear 
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the result. The prejudice against such 
remote thinkers as Isaiah and Plato, 
Wordsworth, Newman and Emerson is 
too strong! There is no reason why, in 
my anxiety to save civilization, I should 
risk being stoned to death by our im- 
pious young bolsheviki cynics whose 
spiritual firmament is illumined only by 
the electric signs of Broadway. 

However, it is perhaps not so bad 
a thing that, with fewer challenging 
voices to warn and cheer, there may 
he many who seek a better way of liv- 
ing, though they find difficulty in estab- 
lishing communication with one another. 
The scolding voice of Carlyle would 
avail little in these days—and we know 
that Carlyle was wrong about many 
things; it is a question whether a new 
Emerson would so readily be enthroned 
with the prophets if he were to rise 
among us. The world will not mark 
time and it will not go back. Those 
who would rouse man to nobler think- 
ing and finer action must accommodate 
themselves to inevitable change—must 
indeed learn to speak to restless, moving 
crowds. 

It would appear that we have lost out 
of America the spiritual passion that 
brought to our forebears peace, security, 
and happiness—that fine ardor which 
sustained the pioneer who dared the 
wilderness and that moral passion which 
animated the men and women who saw 
“the glory of the coming of the Lord” 
through the antislavery struggle. There 
were flashes of this on our entrance into 
the greatest of wars; and I am of those 
who believe that time will do justice to 
the high mood in which President Wilson 
offered his League of Nations program. 

Just what is it, then, with which we 
now chiefly concern ourselves? Little 
beyond the strengthening of our position 
as a nation in material things. There 
was never so marked a paucity of either 
political or spiritual leadership in Amer- 
ica asnow. Even the priests of the brass 
gods of materialism serve their altars 
ignorantly and stupidly. It is almost 
inconceivable that we are so submissive 
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and content with government by the 
second rate; that “little chattering daws 
of men” merely peck curiously at great 
matters, without the enlightenment, the 
foresight, or the courage to stand square- 
ly for any definite thing or to fashion any 
comprehensive program designed to es- 
tablish concord in the industrial world. 
As to fuel and transportation, so vital 
to prosperity, we are increasingly con- 
fronted by the most serious crises. It 
would seem that after so many of these 
experiences someone would offer a solu- 
tion of the problem which Would assure 
a long period of tranquillity, if not a 
permanent peace. Neither capital nor 
labor has any great spokesman whose 
voice commands general respect and 
attention. There is no member of Con- 
gress in either branch who can instantly 
challenge the nation’s interest through 
confidence in his sanity, wisdom, and 
disinterestedness. 

We witness periodically lively de- 
bates as to what’s the matter with the 
churches. Many insist that there is 
nothing wrong with them; that the 
trouble is with erring and willful man. 
But the fact remains that if man—‘‘the 
average sensual man”’’—prefers to re- 
main outside the church it must be 
because he fails to find in organized 
religion something that he greatly needs 
—something, indeed, the lack of which 
is giving him serious concern. Discus- 
sions of the authenticity of the scrip- 
tures; moot points of textual criticism 
and speculations as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the stories of miracles are of no 
interest to him. And we have over- 
worked a good deal the idea that the 
church must increase its efficiency and 
prove its worth in good works if it 
would meet its duty and its opportunity. 
Efforts to make the church a social cen- 
ter have frequently failed, chiefly be- 
cause the church is obliged to compete 
with other agencies better equipped to do 
the work. A minister with whom I dis- 
cussed these matters several years ago 
confessed that his own experiments with 
socialization had failed, and that in the 
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future he meant to concentrate upon an 
attempt to make of his church an inspira- 
tional center through the preaching of 
Christ’s gospel. At the time I thought 
him a reactionary, but in my later cogi- 
tations I have reached the conclusion 
that he was right. The great need of 
mankind is the cultivation of the inner 
spirit, and the strengthening of the 
power of dissociation from the gross and 
material. For, after all, the bodies of 
men are not so badly cared for; the 
gains in this particular have been enor- 
mous. It is the spirit of man that pre- 
sents the more serious problem. Educa- 
tion has so strengthened individualism 
that it is no longer possible to prescribe 
for large groups, or practice forced feed- 
ing upon the spiritually hungry. 

It is in keeping with the spirit of the 
time that we demand something new, 
and to nothing do we lend a more at- 
tentive ear than to new interpretations 
or applications of the old religion. I 
have heard men say that their business 
affairs had never been so prosperous as 
since they embraced Christian Science. 
Such declarations leave me numb and 
unable to escape from a feeling that 
there is something a little gross in the 
idea of conforming to a faith for the 
material benefit to be derived from it. 
That faith and hope are all-potent and 
will even work miracles in the possessor 
cannot be gainsaid; but I prefer not to 
believe that my neighbor is appraising 
his religious benefits with an eye upon a 
balance sheet. I am not noting these as 
typical instances or as the basis for an 
indictment of that impressively large 
body of persons who find help in Chris- 
tian Science or kindred cults. On the 
other hand, there is something reassur- 
ing in the knowledge that so many 
who have had no previous experience 
of religion are feeling and satisfying a 
need for “something” which hands can- 
not touch or eyes see. The knowledge 
which retently came to me that numbers 
of young business girls ask their friends 
—sometimes over the telephone—to 
“hold a thought” for them seems to me 


a very pretty thing—a new manner of 
prayer, broadcasted in the fashion of 
a radio message! 

It is a singular thing that at a time 
when we are prone to believe that science 
has destroyed our capacity for accepting 
the supernatural, many of us, often un- 
consciously, find ourselves ranging the 
infinite for even more wondrous things 
than we have known. The idea that we 
shall arrive eventually at a blank wall 
and sink down and perish is repugnant 
and hateful to most of us. We value 
ourselves more highly than that. In the 
secret recesses of man’s heart it is diffi- 
cult for him to believe that he is to be 
cast as rubbish to the void. 

I have been struck during the past 
two years by the number of men, many 
of them possessing scant culture as 
such things are reckoned, who have in 
unpremeditated conversation touched 
upon the need of a belief of some kind. 
The other morning I met an old friend— 
one of the most practical-minded men 
I know, whom I had never associated 
with the thought of religion as the term 
is commonly employed. He was look- 
ing unusually well, and I knew that the 
conditions of his life were in every way 
fortunate. We stood on a busy corner 
for some time, and a remark of mine 
as to the troubled state of the world 
caused him to say, very soberly: “We 
can be sure life isn’t all right here 
on the pavement. There’s something 
more than this—something working all 
the time to make things better.” 

The look in his face as he turned 
away haunted me all day. . . . Sat est 
vizisse. No; it’s not enough to have 
lived. It is in trying to be content in 
the belief that the earth is all-sufficient 
that we find ourselves drifting on the 
rockbound coasts of materialism. 

The mystical strain in man’s blood 
persists. We are eager to believe in 
signs and wonders; science, it might 
almost be said, has only set higher goals 
for our credulity. Living as we do 
between two mysteries, it is inevitable 
that we speculate as to the nature of the 


















































doors by which we effect our entrance 
and exit. In great or less degree we are 
all mystics. The scientist, intent upon 
his microscope, is not so widely sepa- 
rated from some brooding spirit who 
in a monastery cell peers into the 
infinite. In the course of my life I 
have heard but one man say flatly 
that he believed there is nothing beyond 
this life; which is not to say that I have 
not known many agnostics and others 
who accepted Christianity only with 
reservations. It is the commonest of 
experiences to “look before and after 
and pine for what is not”—to seek 
escape from those temporal things which 
may be seen and explore the unknown 
for those unseen things which Paul pro- 
nounced to be eternal. The highest 
happiness is not in what we have, but in 
what we hope to attain. My interest 
centers upon that very large—perhaps a 
preponderating number of human be- 
ings—who are carried on the books of 
no church, who are mistrustful of all 
organized religion, but who are, it may 
be said, intuitionalists in spiritual things. 
They want “something”; they feel there 
must be—‘‘something.” It is unfor- 
tunate that there are so few guides and 
helps for their stimulus and that, often 
through sheer diffidence—and there is 
nothing as to which we are so secretive 
and sensitive as to the questionings of 
the soul—they walk through the world 
as strangers, fortunate if they ever find 
understanding. 

The pathologist does not wholly ex- 
plain those moods, the experience of 
many of us, in which nothing seems 
substantial or real, and we struggle with 
a vague but insistent consciousness of 
influences and powers that puzzle and 
bewilder us. Most of us keep such 
matters to ourselves as something pre- 
cious and likely to be spoiled by analysis 
orexposure todiscussion. And here again 
we are confronted by the desire of our 
souls to believe there is—‘‘something.” 

Self-reliance has its limitations. We 
may strut and brag but we are not so 
sure of ourselves. Henley’s outburst of 
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gratitude to whatever gods there be for 
his unconquerable soul does not, in a 
sober hour, impress me as a declaration 
of high courage but as a bit of swagger- 
ing bravado. The soul is not only con- 
querable but it is an extremely vul- 
nerable contrivance. Man is not the 
master of his fate, but in a very large 
degree the victim or the beneficiary of 
circumstances over which he has precious 
little control. Thus it is that we never 
wholly escape from a sense that forces 
beyond our bourne of Time and Place 
govern human destiny. 

Preoccupation with the material, the 
glorification of efficiency, the worship of 
magnitude, are not sufficient to make 
us a happy people. The augmentation 
of size and numbers only increases the 
burden we are laying upon our suc- 
cessors of establishing America in the 
world’s eyes as a land of serenity and 
contentment, attentive to the cultiva- 
tion of that spiritual grace which does, 
little as we may like to believe it, make 
for naticnal greatness. 

How the inner spark may be fostered 
and enkindled is a matter of immediate 
concern to all who truly love and would 
serve America. What part the churches 
of our fathers are to play in this, or 
whether new agencies must be devised 
to assist man in his gropings for things 
true, things elevated, things just, things 
pure, things amiable, things of good 
report—what part organized religion as 
we now know it may have in leading 
man in his gropings for these things 
opens a wide field for speculation. The 
old popular conceptions of a Supreme 
Deity have undergone great changes; 
nor may we ignore the increasing im- 
patience of creeds and dogmatic theol- 
ogy; but man has not yet done with 
God. Certain it is that in the “some- 
thing” which the Hebrews deified as 
the Eternal who loved righteousness, 
and which illumined the world through 
the precept and example, “the sweet 
reasonableness” of Jesus, lies man’s 
surest hope of happiness; and not lightly 
will he relinquish it. 
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RETREAT 


BY NEITH BOYCE 


WO women sat by the tea table on 
the terrace looking down upon the 
valley. The house behind them had been 
taken bodily out of an Italian landscape 
and set down upon a New England hill- 
top. Of the women, one looked as 
exotic as the house. Her beautiful 
brown, intense dark eyes, dark hair cut 
straight over the level eyebrows and 
square across the nape of the neck, and 
her odd dress, might have come from 
a Cinquecento picture. The other 
woman, ruddy red-haired, vigorous, 
fashionably dressed, was as purely Amer- 
ican as the landscape. It was odd, but 
these two were daughter and mother. 
The only physical resemblance between 
them was the shape of the mouth and 
chin—rather too heavy, with a certain 
suggestion of ruthlessness. 

They had been disagreeing, evidently. 
Mrs. Rawlins, the ruddy one, sitting 
bolt upright in her straight chair, her 
color deepened by a flush of anger, fixed 
light steely eyes upon the limber figure 
curled up among cushions on a big 
wicker couch, upon the obstinate enig- 
matic face of her exasperating daughter. 
The tea table stood between them, 
ready and waiting. The water boiled 
in the silver urn with a gentle hissing 
and the flame under it hardly flickered 
in the still air. Even up there on the 
hilltop it was hot and muggy this 
August afternoon. Mrs. Rawlins with 
her corseted, fine figure looked hot and 
glossy in spite of powder. But Honora 
in light loose clothes, brownly pale, 
was perfectly cool in aspect. When she 
moved, however, to take a cigarette 
and light it, her motion was quick and 
nervous; she smoked rapidly and soon 
threw the cigarette out on the terrace 
with a brusque gesture. 


“Just like that!” cried Mrs. Rawlins. 
“You throw a man away as easily as 
you do that cigarette!” 

“Well, why not, if I’m tired of it?” 
said Honora. 

Her tone was low, even, rapid; and 
through the willful calm of her face 
broke an intense restlessness. She took 
another cigarette, with an ironic glance 
at her mother, and lighted that. 

“Wasteful, isn’t it?” she demanded. 
“You. don’t like it! . . . You think one 
cigarette is as good as another—why 
not smoke them out anyway! Light 
them and throw them away—it’s im- 
moral, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Rawlins compressed her lips 
tightly, then opened them to say ex- 
plosively : 

“You know what I think! 
don’t care.” 

“T do, I guess, but I can’t help it. 
We're different. . . . Besides, mother, 
you’ve been married twice, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you would be 
again.” 

Mrs. Rawlins jumped, and cried: 

“What has that got to do with it? 
. . . | was never divorced, and—”’ 

“Well, J shouldn’t have been if Allan 
had died. But he didn’t.” 

“I’m not talking about that anyway, 
you know very well!” 

“T know. You like Claude, but that’s 
all over. I never could have married 
him. Well, yes, I might, in the first 
six months I knew him. But it wouldn’t 
have lasted.” 

“Nothing lasts with you,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

“Oh, yes,” said Honora. 


But you 


A sudden 


frowning darkness came over her face. 
“Only till you get what you want, 
then you don’t want it any more,” per- 
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sisted Mrs. Rawlins. “And I don’t like 
what you're doing—it isn’t right!” 

Honora turned her head abruptly, 
listening. She heard the buzzing of a 
motor beginning to climb the hill. 

“You don’t seem to have any notion 
of other people’s right at all!” declared 
Mrs. Rawlins heatedly. “I’m sure you 
were not brought up that way.” 

A smile glimmered in Honora’s wide 
dark eyes. She interrupted: 

* You've always got what you wanted, 
mother. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“T never wanted what you do! I 
would never have thought of trying to 
take a man away from his wife!” 

“Well, you always happened to like 
bachelors, or widowers. Everything 
arranges itself for you.” 

‘No such thing. I have some feeling 
for what is permissible and what isn’t. 
And I must say, Honora, you seem to 
me to be getting perfectly lawless. Il 
suppose it’s living abroad so much that’s 
given you the idea you can do anything 
you want!” 

Honora made no reply, and now the 
ascent of the car up the winding road 
was audible to Mrs Rawlins. 

“IT don’t see what you can see in that 
man anyway,” she added disgustedly. 
“Tf it was even anyone worth while—” 

‘**He’s worth my while,” said Honora, 
“But I couldn’t expect you to see it, 
mother. He isn’t your sort at all, of 
course. I suppose he bores you.” 

‘He does—they both do!” cried Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

“Well, don’t pay any attention to 
them then,” said Honora absently. 

She slipped off the couch and stood 
up; not very tall, rather broad-should- 
ered, she made no point at all of her 
figure. Her dress hung straight from 
the shoulders; a lusterless silk, white 
with a *rownish tinge, with borders 
embroidered in fine Chinese work. Mrs. 
Rawlins was grieved by Honora’s clothes, 
which were all of this style and which 
(she said) all looked like wrappers. 
Gazing gloomily at this dress, she 
missed the change in Honora’s face— 
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the sudden animation, the sparkling 
eyes—and in a moment Honora was 
gone, in through the high-baleonied hall, 
out to the portico where the motor had 
by this time arrived. 

She led the guests straight out to the 
terrace, and made tea for them. An 
Italian servant brought a tray with 
whiskey, soda and ice; and Royance 
preferred a cool drink, while his wife 
agreed with Honora that hot tea was 
really more cooling in hot weather. 
Mrs. Rawlins drank ice water, with a 
mere spoonful of Scotch. 

The four people about the table 
divided naturally, Mrs. Royance sitting 
up like a gentlewoman and making 
conversation beside Mrs. Rawlins; while 
Royance “slumped” on the couch be- 
side Honora. The newcomers were an 
oddly assorted pair also. They looked 
more like mother and son than husband 
and wife. 

Mrs. Royance was at least ten years 
older than her husband; she was past 
forty and looked more than her age, 
while he looked less than his; and she 
was plain, decidedly so, and made no 
pretense to be anything else. Her 
figure was square and settled, her dark 
hair streaked with gray, her face showed 
deep lines. She was not well dressed, 
made not even a legitimate attempt to 
be attractive. She carried renunciation 
perhaps too far, at least Mrs. Rawlins 
thought so. There was, she held, no 
reason for even a plain middle-aged 
woman to be an absolute frump; people 
owed a duty to society not to make 
frights of themselves. She pitied Mrs. 
Royance, but had nothing in common 
with her, and really no patience with 
her. She liked people who were success- 
ful and enjoyed life in a hearty but not 
improper way. She despised those who 
failed or were martyrs, or made fools 
of themselves in any way whatever. 
She considered that Mrs. Royance, in 
marrying a handsome young man, had 
certainly committed an act of folly and 
deserved what she was no doubt suffer- 
ing. But that was no good reason for 
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Royance and, above all, Honora to act 
like fools. So, while she exchanged 
commonplaces with Mrs. Royance, she 
watched with unconcealed disapproval 
the other two. 

They did not seem to have much to 

say to each other. Royance, leaning 
back languidly at one end of the couch, 
drank his stiff whiskey and water, and 
gazed with evident pleasure at the wide- 
spread prospect—the deep leafy valley 
with the river winding through, the 
ranges of low hills beyond, the distant 
mountain peaks, all wrapped now in a 
bluish heat-haze. Honora, curled up in 
her corner, sipped clear scalding tea and 
said a word or two occasionally, ad- 
dressed to the whole company, as were 
her sparkling glances also. She looked 
happy and full of life; her peculiar 
charm was thrown out like a net, not 
over Royance alone. When Honora 
wished to please, no one could resist 
her. Mrs. Royance looked at her with a 
quiet recognition, an almost impersonal 
brooding look. And even Mrs. Rawlins 
admitted to herself that Honora was 
strangely attractive, in an outlandish 
yay, when she wanted to be; it was 
impossible to deny it. With a glance, 
a word, she could create an atmosphere 
of seductive interest. All the worse, 
since she made no real use of it. Here 
she was, now, wasting it on a mere 
artist, and not a distinguished one, at 
that. ... 

Royance turned from the landscape 
finally and looked up at the facade of 
the house, in low lines and warm white 
plaster. 

“Like it?’’ asked Honora lightly. 

He shook his head. 

“It doesn’t belong, doesn’t join on, 
looks as if it had been dropped by 
accident. What belongs here are those 
old frame or brick houses—saw lots of 
them on the way up.” 

“Oh, yes—think how you'd swelter 
in them on a day like this. This house 
is comfortable—no nasty paper and 


only the minimum of wood. All white 
inside and out.” 
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“So is a hospital,” said he. Then he 

looked at Honora and smiled. “I don’t 
mean it isn’t very nice and pleasant, 
but I shouldn’t call it beautiful, you 
know. A house ought to fit into the 
landscape, and this sticks out, you see it 
from everywhere about, can’t get away 
from it. It ought to be hidden in trees, 
Just a glimpse of it over a high wall, 
between cypress and stone-pine. 
And houses like this are no good when 
they’re new. I like them in Italy when 
they’re aged. But this house won’t ave; 
it will crumble in twenty or thirty years. 
I know how they build them—expensive 
architect, cheap brick and so on.”’ 

“TIT hate old houses,” said Honora 
calmly. “Each generation ought to 
build its own houses, and then—let them 
crumble. The house I took in Italy 
had four hundred years of old dead 
memories in it—so thick they’d smother 
you. I like everything new and fresh 
and clean.” 

Royance smiled again, looking curi- 
ously at her. 

His long slim figure, the shape of his 
head, his thick close-clipped chestnut 
hair, were boyish almost. But his face 


looked worn, for all its youth; the 
narrow blue eyes too vivid, with a 
seared look about the temples; the 


finely cut lips too pale. His physical 
aspect was one of great delicacy, sensi- 
tiveness—vital but with something hin- 
dered, broken, in its brightness, with a 
suggestion of recklessness, of violence, 
somewhere—but all subtle and fine. 
Beside him Honora looked immensely 
ponderable, tangible. 

With her brilliant willful eyes upon 
him, she said: 

““There’s a thunderstorm coming up. 
Would you like tosee the garden before it 
breaks, or would you rather go up now?” 

She turned to include Mrs. Royance, 
who said gently: 

“I think I'll go and rest—the heat 
has tired me rather.” 

In fact she was looking white, almost 
haggard. 

“Yes, dinner at eight,” said Honora. 

















“YOU'VE ALWAYS GOT WHAT YOU WANTED, MOTHER. WHY SHOULDN'T I? 


“Ring for Assunta when you want her. 
Mother, you'd better rest, too.” 

“Thanks, I shall,’’ said Mrs. Rawlins 
tartly. 

They all went into the hall, and 
Royance said: 

“T'll just go up and see Marcia com- 
fortable, and then let’s have a look at 
the garden before the storm.” 

Honora nodded and watched him, 
with his arm under his wife’s, aid her 
slow ascent. Mrs. Rawlins, when they 
had gone up, gave a sigh of relief. 

‘““T hope you've got some other people 
for to-night,”’ she said. 

“Oh, yes, several, and the Bicknells 
come to-morrow, so it won’t be so bad 
for you.” 

“That woman looks ill. I don’t see 
why she wanted to come at all. I 
wouldn’t in her place.” 

‘*T guess she wanted to,” said Honora 
indifferently, and she strolled out to 
wait for Royance in the loggia. 

Vou. CXLVI.—No. 871.—7 


Mrs. Rawlins, longing to be upstairs 
and get into a loose gown, yet stood 
there looking at Honora’s figure against 
the darkening sky. The air was close, 
stifling. Lightning flashed in the black 
clouds to the west. 

“You'd better not go out, you'll get 
drenched,” she called. 

But just then Royance came running 
down the stairs like a boy and passed 
her with a slight bow. He joined 
Honora and they went together out 
across the terrace, down the steps. 

From her window Mrs. Rawlins could 
see them sauntering along an alley,then 
down more steps, for the garden was 
terraced on the side of the hill; and 
finally they sat down upon a stone 
bench. 

She wondered angrily, what possessed 
Honora anyway? There was something 
the matter with that girl; she was queer, 
like her father before her, always doing 
something unreasonable. The people 
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she liked. . . . They were queer too, 
and her whole idea of life. It wasn’t 
life at all, as Mrs. Rawlins understood it. 
There was nothing orderly or estimable 
or cumulative about it. Honora was 
a rolling stone, and seemed to gather 
nothing except undesirable experiences. 
She did not accumulate money, on the 
contrary, she spent all she could lay her 
hands on. Nor had she achieved social 
distinction; she didn’t care about it and 
preferred to associate with nobodies— 
people without even good manners or 
good clothes, sloppy people. . . . 

And this latest adventure—this was 
worst of all. It displeased Mrs. Rawlins 
in every possible way. Not only was 
it immoral and mean—to set out de- 
liberately to carry off that man from 
his poor helpless wife—but there was 
no conceivable profit in it. 

It occured to her that Mrs. Royance 
might be put upon her guard, if she were 
not already aware of danger. Of course, 
she must have seen what was going on, 
but not knowing Honora, didn’t realize 
how serious it was. She might think it 
only a flirtation. But Honora never 
flirted. When really interested in a 
man, as she was in this one, she was 
always bound to marry him. Nothing 
less would do. . . . Yes, thought Mrs. 
Rawlins grimly, it would be just as well 
to explain this to Mrs. Royance. She 
might have some means of self-defense 

. though, to tell the truth, the sit- 
uation looked pretty hopeless. 


Those two sat there on the bench 
till the black storm-cloud swept up and 
split above them with a blinding crash 
and the rain poured down. . . . 

To make her garden Honora had 
transplanted everything that could be 
moved, even full-grown trees; she could 
not wait for the slow sure growths of 
time. Now she was bent on a more 
audacious project—to transfer a man’s 
life, already matured, perhaps deep- 
rooted, to her own domain. 

That night she was radiant, and had 


a 


even “dressed”’ in silver tissue with a 


green-jeweled band round her hea 
She was no more talkative than usua 
but glowed at the head of the tabk 
gave her guests a good dinner ani! 
plenty of champagne, and let then 
amuse themselves. 

Her small dining room held twelv. 
comfortably, and that number accord 
ingly sat about the narrow table bar 
of napery and reflecting in its black 
polished surface dull gleams of silve: 
and colors of Venice glass. Mrs. Roy- 
ance appeared in black tulle and Mrs. 
Rawlins in mauve. The other women 
were gayly dressed as became the wives 
of men sure of public favor. 

Mrs. Rawlins felt at ease with these 
people. They talked shop somewhat 
but in a jesting manner, and they could 
talk stocks, sports, and scandal also. 
They were what she recognized as sensi- 
ble people, and if they wrote or painted, 
took care to get something substantial 
out of it. They amused her, and she 
knew she could get a table of bridge 
after dinner. So she looked good- 
humored, though she had Honora, with 
Royance sitting at her right hand, in 
mind, and felt obliged to watch them. 
They were somehow conspicuous even 
though they did nothing but exchange 
occasional glances which indicated that 
they shared some private source of 
entertainment. . . . Royance and _ his 
wife certainly did not contribute much 
to the public stock of that article; 
except that Royance was flirting with 
the very pretty woman on his other side, 
and Mrs. Royance, being paired with 
the only bore present, listened at- 
tentively to him and prevented him 
from boring anybody else. 

Toward the end of dinner, Mrs. 
Royance began to watch her husband; 
he had been drinking steadily and 
showed it, though not unpleasantly. In 
fact, excitement—cause perhaps rather 
than effect of his drinking—made him 
more attractive, even to Mrs. Rawlins’ 
eye; burned up that languor which she 
disliked in his manner. He was a 
brilliant-looking creature, she admitted 
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, herself. But no reasonable woman 

suid want to marry a man for his looks. 
\Irs. Royance had, perhaps; but if so, 
he now had reason to regret it. And 
{fonora—yes, Honora might do that or 
nvthing else unreasonable. 

They went out to the loggia for coffee. 
Phen Mrs. Rawlins made up her bridge- 
table and resolutely dismissed every- 
hing from 
her mind. The 
thers stayed out- 


else 


de: the storm 
had swept the sky 
clear, and the 


moon Was shining 
in clear pellucid 


It was midnight 
‘hen the dinner- 
guests departed in 
a body; and Mrs. 
Rawlins, exchang- 
ing perfunctory 
remarks with Mrs. 
Royance in the 
hall, waited for 
Honora and Roy- 
ance to come in 
from the portico. 
But they did not 
return. Vittorio, 
the Italian, was 
putting out the 
lights inthe rooms 
beyond. Mrs. 
Rawlins went out / 
and called Hon- : 
ora; there was no 
answer. 

Coming — back, 
she found Mrs. Royance starting slowly 
upstairs, and following her, said, in a voice 
unsteady with emotion and peremptory: 

“I'd like very much to talk to you. 
... Do you mind coming in to my 
room for a few minutes?” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Royance. 
“Tl come with pleasure.” 


HONORA WAITED 


Mrs. Rawlins plunged angrily into 
her subject. 
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“IT don’t want you to think that I 
back up my daughter or approve of 
the way she’s acting. I've told her ex- 
actly what I think of it. But Honora has 
never paid any attention to what other 
people think. Even as a child she was 
hard to manage, and now she’s impossi- 
ble. All she thinks about is to do exactly 
as she wants, no matter what the con- 
to 
herself or others.” 

Mrs. Rovyance 
listened this 
exordium with at- 
tention, looking 
unmoved. 
She sat with her 
hands folded 
quietly, relaxed 
and pensive. 

“It’s very kind 
of you to want to 
talk to me about 


sequences are, 


quite 


it,” she said grave- 
ly. “Of course 
I know they are 
behaving—uncon- 
ventionally. But 
I don’t believe you 
need be seriously 
worried.” 


“But I am!” 
cried Mrs. Raw- 
lins. “And so 
would you be, if 

y you understood 
Honora. She isn’t 

j \ flirting with your 
husband, she’s in 

IN THE LOGGIA love with him, 


infatuated!” 

“Well, plenty of others have been, 
too,” said Mrs. Royance with a re- 
flective smile. ‘‘He’s a very attractive 
man.” 

“But don’t you see that he’s in love 
with her—at least, if I know the signs, 
and I think I do!” 

“Oh, he is,” agreed Mrs. Royance. 
**Not a doubt of it.” 

Mrs. Rawlins gazed in stupefaction 
at that quiet low-voiced woman, who 
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showed no disturbance, though she was 
serious enough as she added: 

““He’s been in love with others, too. 
It’s quite natural.” 

“Perhaps you want to get rid of 
him,”’ suggested Mrs. Rawlins blankly. 

“No. He’s what I live for. If he 
left me I shouldn’t have any particular 
reason for living.” 

“Well, then, I can tell you that 
Honora is determined he shall leave 
you.” 

“Oh, is she? . . . I thought it quite 
likely. She looks like a very willful 
person.” 

“Well, she is! Honora wouldn’t stop 
at anything to get what she wants, 
I’m sorry to have to say it, but it’s true.” 

“TI don’t doubt it. But, you see, 
that isn’t the point. The point is, what 
he wants. She could hardly carry him 
off against his will, could she?” 

“T don’t know! She’s really a dan- 
I’ve seen things. 

. . And you say he’s in love with her?” 

“Oh, yes. You can hardly blame 
him. She is quite extraordinary. I can 
realize her charm, especially for a person 
like Charles. She appreciates him, and 
understands him—up toa certain point.” 

“Well, what point?” 

““Where I come in,” said Mrs. Roy- 
ance with a sudden smile that irradiated 
her face. “She doesn’t know what use 
I am to him.” 

“No, she doesn’t know that. I don’t 
think she’s considered it.” 

“Well, she wouldn’t, unless she knew 
him much better than she does. She 
would just think us a very ill-assorted 
couple. Certainly we are, superficially.” 

“She thinks,” pursued Mrs. Rawlins 
grimly, “that he’s unhappy.” 

“*Cribb’d, cabin’d and confined’,” 
suggested Mrs. Royance smiling, “‘ Well, 
he is unhappy a good deal—but not 
because of me. He knows that he’s 
perfectly free, so far as I am concerned.” 

“Free?” 

“As much as anybody can be. He’s 
free to make love to anybody he likes, 
and even to drink too much, though 


gerous person. 


that’s bad for him. And if he ever 
wanted to leave me, I shouldn’t put 
out a hand to stop him.” 

““What’s he unhappy about then?” 
demanded Mrs. Rawlins. 

“It’s his temperament to be,”’ said 
Mrs. Royance meditatively. ‘‘ He’s too 
much mixed up, inside himself. He has 
too many conflicting impulses, and each 
one has a string to it, so every time he 
starts anywhere he gets pulled back.” 

Mrs. Rawlins listened to this im- 
patiently and even with scorn; yet a 
dawning respect for the calm personality 
before her softened somewhat her com- 
ment. 

“Doesn’t know his own mind, eh?” 
she inquired crisply. 

““He knows it but he doesn’t trust 
it too far,” said Mrs. Royance. *‘ He has 
to have something outside himself to 
trust. So he trusts me.” 

““Must be rather hard on you,” ob- 
served Mrs. Rawlins dryly. 

“Yes, at times. But I knew what it 
would be when I married him. I was 
willing to pay the price. It was worth 
it, to me,”’ she said softly. 

“You’re very fond of him, then.” 

“Td do anything for him. Anything,” 
said Mrs. Royance. “Even give him up, 
if necessary. And he knows it.” 

“No, you oughtn’t to do that,” said 
Mrs. Rawlins with reawakened alarm. 
“T’m sure you can make him happier 
than anyone else could, and you ought 
not to—” 

“Don’t be worried. You see, he 
thinks that too.” 

“Thinks what?” 

“That he’s better off with me. He 
knows he is _ .. . and he’s quite wise, 
in some ways. He’s rather canny, 
Charles is, for all his reckless ways.” 

Mrs. Rawlins pondered this for some 
moments, then she cried with sudden 
indignation: 

“Do you mean he’s just playing with 
Honora, leading her on to make a fool 
of herself while he doesn’t mean any- 
thing?. . . She’s serious—she plans to 
marry him!” 




















“Well, she had better ask him and 

what he says!” 

For the first time Mrs. Royance’s 

ay eves flashed and her tone had an 

ge. “But at once she became calm 
ain. 

‘No, you mustn’t think that of him. 
He's serious, too, so far as he goes— 
and he’ll go as far as she'll let him, 
perhaps. Only I don’t think he'll leave 
me to marry her. Charles really isn’t 
the marrying sort.” 

‘| suppose these are modern ideas,” 
said Mrs. Rawlins irately; ‘‘but I didn’t 
expect you to take this attitude.” 

“It’s the only one I can take,” said 
Mrs. Royance calmly. “I haven’t any 
theories about it. I just do the best I 
can for Charles, and other people must 
look out for themselves.” 

Mrs. Rawlins reflected gloomily. 

“You mean, if you hold too tight a 
rein on him he'll break away,” she 
suggested.” 

“Yes, perhaps. But I think really 
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I don’t think so much of myself as I do 
of him. He needs to be taken care of 
and—indulged.”’ 

“Spoiled, eh?” 

“He needs to feel that no matter 
what he does, there’s something, some- 
one who will never fail him—who will 
understand and love him just as he is.”’ 

Mrs. Rawlins gazed blankly at that 
woman's face, flushed and illumined by 
passionate feeling. 

“You treat him like a child,” she said. 

“So he is. But he’s also a very 
sophisticated, experienced man—and an 
artist, through and through. He can’t 
live conventionally.” 

Mrs. Rawlins emitted a wail of dis- 
gust. 

“Oh, I’m so sick of hearing that! 
as if an artist couldn’t live like other 
people! . . . Perfect nonsense!” 

Mrs. Royance smiled, still with that 
rapt ecstatic look. 

““No, you don’t understand. Prob- 
ably you never lived with an artist.” 





“BUT DON'T YOU SEE 





THAT HE’S IN LOVE WITH HER?” 
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“Certainly not! But I know what 
you mean well enough. My first hus- 
band was queer—Honora’s father. I 
daresay he would have behaved like 
yours, if he had had the chance. But 
I didn’t allow him to.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Royance softly. 
“How was he queer?” 

“He retired from business when he 
was fifty and spent his time collecting 
old books and writing poetry. The 
books weren't so bad, they proved to 
be quite valuable. But the poetry!—” 

**And Honora is like him?” 

*“*She’s the image of him almost—only 
she has more energy and gets her own 
way. But she’s every bit as unreason- 
able as he was. Impossible to reason 
with either of them.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose I shall try to 
reason with her. In fact, reason has 
nothing to do with matters of feeling.” 

“It ought to have,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins sharply. “I’ve always applied 
it myself and I find it works generally. 
And people who won't apply it are apt 
to come to grief.” 

“Do you mean me?” inquired Mrs. 
Royance smiling. 

**No—no,” said Mrs. Rawlins slowly. 
“T don’t like some of your ideas—but 
at bottom I think you're reasonable 
enough—practical. Perhaps it is the 
way to manage him—give him plenty 
of rope. You may be right, as you 
want to keep him. Perhaps, as you say, 
it’s the only way you could keep 
him.” 

Mrs. Royvance shrugged her shoulders 
and got up, looking very tired. 

“I think I'll go to bed. I have to be 
a bit careful, my heart is weak.” 

“Indeed?” cried Mrs. Rawlins solici- 
tously, rising too. “Then you certainly 
must take care of yourself! I hope this 
talk hasn’t worried you. If I had 
known 

“Oh, not at all. But I’m afraid it 
hasn’t been very satisfactory to you.” 

*Well—I don’t know but it has. It 
looks to me as if Honora wouldn’t have 
it all her own way. ... And if she 


finds she can’t marry your husband ~)\e 
won't waste time on him. All oy, 
nothing is her motto.” 

“T don’t believe it will be all.” was 
Mrs. Royance’s final word—gentle, wi}; 
a touch of irony. 


Mrs. Rawlins now rested on her oars 
foratime. During the week, the house 
was constantly filled with guests, so: 
staying there, others coming for lunch, 
tea, dinner. Honora always lived thus, 
in the midst of a changing crowd, and 
always appeared the fixed central figure. 
Only now, along with her there was 
Royance—always with her and perforce 
conspicuous, in the limelight. It was 
plainly Honora’s purpose to leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the mean- 
ing of his presence there. 

The guests amused themselves with 
the two cars, riding-horses, a_ tennis 
court blasted out of the side of the hill, 
dancing. Honora did not share in these 
amusements, but spent long hours with 
Royance in a gardenhouse which she 
had made into a studio. He did a 
series of drawings of her, in black and 
white, and a few fantastic ones in color. 
Mrs. Royance went motoring and was 
available for cards or conversation, and 
Honora was nice to her, attentive, never 
slighting her personally. 

But Honora drew a circle round 
Royance and herself and ignored any 
relation he might have to anyone out- 
side it. Mrs. Royance was an admirable 
person, even interesting in her way, but 
she had nothing to do with it: that 
seemed to be Honora’s attitude. No 
malice, no desire to mark Mrs. Royance 
as a deserted wife—nothing like that. 
Just an arrangement, a re-arrangement, 
by common consent, without any fuss— 
that was all she wanted. 

Mrs. Rawlins watched her with a 
certain reluctant admiration. She dis- 
liked completely what Honora was try- 
ing to do, but could not but be impressed 
by the cool unscrupulous way she did it. 
Mrs. Rawlins too was high-handed and 
strong-armed; but she had faith in her 
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own objectives and none in Honora’s. 
She knew all the elements in the situa- 
tion now, except one. Royance was the 
unknown quantity. 

She watched him, with simple wonder 
that two such women should be con- 
tending for him; with unshaken convic- 
tion that from an unprejudiced point 
of view he wasn’t worth it. The men 
whom she respected had some obvious 
usefulness: they raised families and 
“did something” which induced their 
fellow-citizens to reward them largely. 
She knew that there were other qualities 
which seduced the youthful imagination 

had not she herself been taken in by 
the romantic appeal of Honora’s father? 
But she had been only eighteen when 


“| THINK THESE DRAWINGS ARE BEAUTIFUL,” SAID HONORA 








old 


enough to know better, to say nothing 


she married him. Honora was 
of Mrs. Royance. 
see in Royance? 
He was not even very good-looking— 
much too pale and nervous. He might 
turn out a nervous wreck on their hands 
at any time, especially if he kept on 
drinking. No doubt he drank because 
his conscience bothered him for the 
way he was treating his wife, as well 
it might. But he hadn’t the physique 
tostandit. . . . Mrs. Rawlins admitted 
a man’s right to drink as much as he 
could stand—but no more. If he drank 
enough to hurt him or got into a situa- 
tion he couldn’t handle she had no 


sympathy for him. Thumbs down. 


What could they 
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Both these women thought Royance a 
genius, apparently. His wife coddled 
him, partly on that ground, and Honora 
had said he could do a lot if he had the 
right environment (meaning hers). Mrs. 
Rawlins did not profess to be an au- 
thority on art, it did not interest her 
enough. She owned a good deal of it, 
bought in Europe to decorate her various 
houses; but she wouldn’t have given 
house-room to a single one of Royance’s 
productions. 


One day she invaded the studio, to 
tell Honora that a party of her own 
friends, motoring through, had _tele- 
phoned they would like to come to 
lunch (and to see what was going on 
there anyway). 

“Why, of course tell them to come,” 
said Honora coldly. 

“IT did,” said Mrs. Rawlins. 

Honora, with that blank repellent 
gaze, could freeze out almost any un- 
wanted person, but not her mother. 
Mrs. Rawlins walked over and inspected 
the drawing on the easel. Royance laid 
down his chalk, rose and moved away 


sulkily. Honora was sitting crossle. se 
in loose drapery like a Buddhist | {0}. 
and the black scrawl on the pasteboxr 
represented angularly this unseen) 
pose. Mrs. Rawlins looked at it fury , 
few moments, without comment, {|}. 
her light sharp eyes roved round ||), 
studio, noting Royance’s aloof figure |), 
the window, and finally meeting |, 
level gaze of Honora with a clash. Sj) 
said, seating herself calmly: 

** Let’s see the finished ones.” 

In the depths of Honora’s eyes stirred 
an unwilling flicker of amusement. S}j¢ 
said with sardonic resignation: 

“All right. Show them, Charles.” 

In silence Royance complied, setting 
out in arowa dozen large chalk drawings. 
Then he lit a cigarette and turned away 
to the window again. 

“What do you think of them?” in- 
quired Honora gravely. 

“IT think they’re hideous,” said Mrs 
Rawlins frankly. ‘“‘Of course you won't 
mind my saying so, as you know I'm a 
philistine.” 

“Exactly—we don’t mind,” said 
Honora. “It’s much better than to 





HONORA’S DARK UNWINKING EYES WERE 


FIXED UPON HIM, BUT SHE SAID NOTHING 
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pretend you like them and try to say 
something nice. 

“No one would ever guess from those 
that you are a good-looking woman, 
Honora. But if you don’t mind, I don’t 
suppose anyone else should. I could 
never understand these modern things.” 

“Bougereau is about as modern as 
vou like them, isn’t he, mother?” in- 
quired Honora tolerantly. 

“Well, at least he doesn’t make a 
pretty woman look like a scarecrow,” 
returned Mrs. Rawlins. “I don’t see 
any use in pictures unless they have 
some beauty in them—but everyone to 
his taste.” 

“T think these drawings are beauti- 
ful,” said Honora. “But as you say 
it’s a question of taste. The eye has to 
he educated, like everything else.” 

“Well—it’s nearly lunch time. I 
suppose you'll be on hand promptly? 

I do wish, Honora, you’d come 
now, and put on a dress. These people 
that are coming are conventional, and—”’ 

“Well, you go and pick out anything 
I’ve got that you think will meet their 
approval and [ll put it on. I'll be along 
pretty soon. I’m posing now, you see.” 

“Yes, I interrupted you, I know,” 
said Mrs, Rawlins grimly, rising. “‘ And 
I see Mr. Royance is annoyed, as he 
hasn’t addressed a word to me.” 

Honora with a swift motion stood up, 
and descended from her seat. 

“Now you're both cross and the 
sitting’s spoiled,” she said. “T’ll go dress 
and leave Mr. Royance to make his 
peace.” 


Royance obeyed this command, threw 
away his cigarette and came forward as 
Honora disappeared. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Rawlins. 
I was annoyed at being interrupted. 
You see, I work seriously, though you 
don’t think much of the result.” 

“T understand that. But I didn’t 


interrupt you out of mere idleness,” 
said Mrs. Rawlins. 
“No, I’m sure you had a purpose.” 


Royance took his drawing from the 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 871.—8 


easel and set it away with the others in 
a corner. 

“Yes ... I really have been want- 
ing to talk to you. You see, after all, 
I’m Honora’s mother and I feel I have 
to look after her—meddle, she calls it. 
I’ve made up my mind a number of 
times to wash my hands of Honora and 
let her go her own way, but I never do. 
I’m attached to her.” 

“Well, so am I,” said Royance with a 
disarming smile. 

His ill-humor had vanished. He 
came and sat down on the dais near 
Mrs. Rawlins. 

“IT think she’s a most fascinating 
woman,” he said warmly. “TI like to be 
with her, she suits me. I never knew 
anybody more intelligent than she is 
about things. She has flashes of 
positive genius. She’s extraordinary.” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Mrs. Rawlins. 
“So was her father, in a way. But 
nobody could live with him, he was an 
uncomfortable person—and so is 
Honora.” 

“Well, comfort isn’t the main thing 
in life, is it?” asked Royance. 

“TI don’t know but that it is. It’s 
one of the main things anyway... . 
What do you think is the main thing?” 

“* Adventure,” said Royance promptly. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, surely—to venture all you have, 
yourself—tempt Fate. What’s the use 
of trying to play safe in this world?” 

“T don’t see any use in playing the 
fool, what you call tempting Fate,” 
was Mrs. Rawlins’ concise retort. ‘* Peo- 
ple ought to be sensible, after a certain 
age anyway.” 

“Oh, no. 
bit mad.” 

““Am I to understand that you and 
Honora have made up your minds to be 
mad?” 

““No, when you’re mad you don’t 
make up your mind. It makes you up. 
We haven’t made up our minds.” 

“Well, perhaps you haven’t, Mr. 


Royance, but I can assure you Honora 
has.” 


I think they should be a 
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“It wouldn’t be quite fair to tell me 
about it, would it? I'd rather hear it 
from her.” 

“If you haven't heard it I’m sur- 
prised. . . . I think you’re trifling with 
us.” 

“No, honestly, I’m not. But it’s 
difficult to put human relations into 
words, for me anyway. You want me 
to give an account of my intentions— 
but I can’t.” 

“Haven't you any?” demanded Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

“Only to be swept away if it happens.” 

“If what happens?” 

“Tf there is anything strong enough 
to do it.” 

“Bless my soul!” 

Mrs. Rawlins fixed an indignant and 
suspicious gaze upon the young man. 

“You don’t care what happens to 
your wife then or to anybody else?” 

“No, you’ve no right to say that. 
I care enough. But she understands.” 

“A man of your age and position 
oughtn’t to be looking for adventure. 
He ought to have responsibility.” 

“Responsibility is a big adventure. 
Look at yourself, now, see what you are 
getting into—trying to influence the 
lives of three individuals. Who knows 
where it will take you? .. . You may 
be sorry, Mrs. Rawlins.” 

““Not so sorry as you will be if you 
let yourself be swept away, as you call 
it. Take my advice and stay where 
you're well off.” 

‘Perhaps I’m too well off. You don’t 
understand the instinct for self-destruc- 
tion.” 

“IT should hope not 
would be flattered. 
care of you.” 

“No, she doesn’t. Just the contrary 
. . . She’d destroy me.” 

“You want to be a silly moth then, 
flying into a candle?” 

“Tf only the flame is bright enough— 
what does the moth care?” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

Mrs. Rawlins got up, her face flushed 
with anger, and at this moment the 


. . . but Honora 
She wants to take 


noiseless Vittorio appeared at the open 
door and announced that the Signora’s 
friends had arrived and collazione was 
ready. When he had bowed and van- 
ished Mrs. Rawlins prepared to folloy 
him, but Royance detained her a 
moment. 

“Honora told me to make my peace 
. .. but you’re angry with me, you 
think I’m insincere, posing perhaps.” 

“That, or worse.” 

“However, I told you the truth, as 
farasI can. I can’t help it if you don’t 
like me.” 

“My good man, why should I like 
you? I don’t see anything about you 
to like.” 

Royance laughed at that, with genuine 
gayety. 

“Well, I like you,” he declared, his 
blue eyes gleaming joyously. 


Thus the week of the Royance’s visit 
came to an end. On the last evening 
Royance came into his wife’s room as 
she was dressing for dinner and inquired: 

“Marcia, would you mind staying a 
few days longer? . . . I don’t want to 
go yet.” 

“Well, you know we’re engaged to 
the Melvilles,” she said. 

“But you could put it off, couldn't 
you? ...I’m in the midst of some 
work I’d like to finish.” 

“T shouldn’t like to put them off. 
I want to get the visits over and go 
down to Annisquam. . . . But I could 
go on, and you could join me there.” 

“Would you? I think I can finish in 
two or three days.” 

Marcia smiled, a shadowy smile at the 
mirror. 

“All right,” she said quietly. 

Royance was moving restlessly about 
the room, taking up in his long delicate 
fingers some bits of bric-a-brac, putting 
them down again, turning over the books 
on the table, with troubled glances at 
the calm figure before the mirror. 

“Don’t you worry, Charles,” she said 
suddenly. “It’s all right.” 


“No, it isn’t,” he broke out. “It’s 
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worse than ever. Can’t I see what 
this is doing to you?” 

“Worse?” she said. “You mean— 
perhaps—it’s the real thing at last?” 

“1 don’t know how real—oh, it’s 
real enough,” he said angrily. ‘But 
| don’t like it, the way it affects you.” 

Carefully Marcia put in another hair- 
pin or two; then she took up her black 
tulle dress and slipped it over her head. 

“Could you fasten this for me? It’s 
a nuisance,” she said. 

Royance deftly hooked the dress up 
the back, frowning the while. 

“T don’t like that dress; I wish you 
wouldn’t wear black,” he muttered 
peevishly. “I don’t see why you should 
dress like a widow.” 

‘Poor Charles! Worrying about my 
looks!” 

“Good reason to. You look like a 
ghost in that black thing. Ill bet your 
heart’s bothering you to-day—is it?” 

“A little... . 1 think it’s the hot 
weather.” 

“No, it isn’t the hot weather! .. . 
What’s the use, Marcia? You know, and 
so do I, that you can’t stand a strain.” 

“Well, I have got to stand it,” said 
Marcia with decision. “I won’t pre- 
tend you don’t worry me, because you 
do. But we can’t help it.” 

“We ought to—I ought to. I sup- 
pose I ought to leave you.” 

“Don’t suppose anything about it. 
.. . You’ll have to make up your mind, 
Charles dear. I’ve had ten years.” 

“Ten years of trouble.” 

“Ten years of life.” 

Her fingers were trembling as she 
fastened a small bunch of flowers at 
her waist, but her face remained quite 
calm. Only her lips were white. 

“T do look ghastly,”” she murmured, 
and sat down on the chair before the 
long mirror. ‘‘Get me a glass of water, 


will you? And those tablets, over there 
on the bureau.” 

He brought them, she glanced at his 
stricken face. She took the tablets, 
drank the water; and closing her eyes, 
sat perfectly still for a few minutes. 


Slowly a faint color came into her 
cheeks and lips; it seemed by an effort 
of will she brought it back. When she 
opened her eyes they were shining. 
She smiled. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you think I 
do this on purpose—do you? It wouldn't 
be a bad idea!” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Royance 
somberly. 

A tap at the door, and Vittorio was 
heard murmuring his formula. 

“Sure you feel able to go down?” 
asked Royance. 

“Oh, I’m all right now.” 

She got up, looked at herself in the 
glass, bit her lips to make them redder, 
and added: 

“T believe you're right about my wear- 
ing black. And I ought to get some 
make-up—no use looking like a funeral. 
. . « Come on, Charles, and don’t look 
like a lost soul. . . . You know what 
I told you when we married. . . . No 
matter what happens, I don’t regret 
anything—I never shall. I’ve had more 
than most people—I’ve had more than 
I expected. I certainly shan’t com- 
plain.” 

He looked at her strangely as she 
passed him, and Marcia caught that 
look and carried it with her. It startled 
her. She pondered it in her heart while 
pretending to listen to her neighbors at 
the dinner table; glancing occasionally 
at Honora, darkly brilliant in a Chinese 
vermilion-colored coat, smiling her 
restless enigmatic smile. 

“What did it mean?. . . Is he angry 
at me for being so good, so reasonable, 
for not making a scene? Do I make him 
feel like a brute? . . . But he knows I 
never make scenes, I can’t afford to, my 
heart is too weak. ... But perhaps 
he wants a scene. He doesn’t like me 
to be too reasonable, too ready to let 
him go. . . . Oh, my dear!” 


Mrs. Rawlins heard that evening that 
Mrs. Royance ‘was leaving and her 
husband staying on. She was so angry 
that she felt like leaving herself, but of 
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course it was impossible for her to do so. 
Propriety demanded that she stay and 
chaperone Honora. Propriety! Honora 
had torn it to shreds, but she must stay 
and save the fragments. 

“*T hope you realize,” she said harshly 
to Honora, “that you put me in a very 
unpleasant position. Obliged to stay 
here and apparently condone your be- 
havior! . . when you know that I have 
other engagements, and much more 
amusing ones, too.” 

“I know,” said Honora. “It’s nice 
of you to stay, and really it does look 
better. Not that I care about that 
especially. . . . But it will be only a few 
days, you know, then Marcia will be 
coming back.” 

“*She will? I thought he was to go on 
and join her.” 

**Well—I don’t believe so. He doesn’t 

rant to go there.” 

“Of course, he couldn’t do anything 
he didn’t want to, could he? . . . He’s 
the most spoiled person I ever knew— 
unless it’s you, Honora.” 

“Well, then, we'll be well matched,” 
said Honora smiling. “We won’t spoil 
each other, anyway.” 

“TI wish you joy! ... It’s a match 
then, is it? You’ve got it all settled?” 

““Oh—no. He feels so badly about 
leaving Marcia that sometimes I think 
he won’t do it.” 

“Humph! I don’t believe in his fine 
feelings. He’s only looking out to do 
the best he can for himself. I don’t 
doubt he wants your money, Honora.” 

Honora laughed indulgently. 

“You don’t understand him a bit. 
He doesn’t care a hoot for money. 
He hates upholstery, his tastes are 
Spartan.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Rawlins with 
profound scepticism, “champagne, for 
instance.” 

**He doesn’t drink for material or 
sensual reasons. He’s a spiritual person; 
he lives by the spirit.” 

“Spirits, you mean,” said Mrs. Raw- 
lins with an irritated chuckle. “I notice 
he likes old whiskey.” 


“He drinks because he isn’t satisfied 
with his life or himself; he isn’t happy.” 

“Yes, I know, that’s the usual excuse. 
And you intend to make him happy, 
I suppose, if you get him away from 
his wife.” 

“No, I don’t think he'll ever he 
happy. I like unhappy people better 
than happy ones, anyway.” 

“Yes, because you never tried living 
with one. Just wait. I almost wish 
you would get him. It would be a 
judgment on both of you.” 

Honora laughed again. 

“You are awfully amusing, mother— 
you are so moral! ... How did | 
ever come to be your child?” 

“Don’t ask me. ... Your father’s 
to blame, I presume.” 

It was a good deal like chaperoning a 
honeymoon couple, Mrs. Rawlins often 
thought angrily during the ensuing week. 
Royance and Honora were so absorbed 
in each other that they hardly seemed 
aware of her, or of casual visitors. They 
spent the morning in the studio and 
frequently went off in a motor for the 
afternoon. There were always guests 
for luncheon and dinner, otherwise, Mrs. 
Rawlins felt, she could hardly have 
stood it; it was all she could do, as it 
was. And she wouldn’t have stood it 
but that she was convinced that nothing 
“wrong” was going on; except that of 
course the whole situation was wrong. 
But Honora did draw a line, she was 
sure, and thus those remnants of pro- 
priety could be saved, although of 
course everything was lost but honor. 
She imagined the gossip of the colony! 
But Honora never had cared about 
gossip: 

Sometimes, she was pretty sure, they 
quarrelled. Royance would be moody 
and silent; and Honora would look at 
him with baleful eyes. Honora could 
look thoroughly malign, if she didn’t 
get her own way. Evidently she wasn’t 
getting it, entirely. He was resisting, 
perhaps ... Mrs. Rawlins got con- 
siderable satisfaction out of her observa- 
tions. These two people, trying to please 
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themselves without regard to anyone 
else, were finding it not soeasy. Morality 
and commonsense were vindicated by 
their difficulties. 

However, they always seemed to part 
reluctantly at night and to meet eagerly 
in the morning. They were having a 
good time, she had to admit. 

She dropped in at the studio often, 
and always found Royance at his draw- 
ing. He had done a lot more of those 
black scrawls. She wondered what he 
expected to do with them. Probably 
Honora would buy them. No—she 
found, on inquiring of Honora—that 
they were to go on exhibition in the fall. 
Actually! And Honora didn’t mind! 

Reluctantly, she felt at times a cer- 
tain softening of her well-regulated 
heart toward Royance. She hardly ever 
liked anyone whom she could not esteem. 
But in this case—well, she began to be 
a little sorry for him, perhaps. Or was 
it that he had the knack of getting 
round women? He did not seem to try 
to. Yet, ever since her first talk with 
him in the studio she had felt a sneaking 
kindness for him—that was how she 
put it to herself. No doubt because he 
had brazenly declared that he liked her, 
practically—but his attitude assumed a 
certain friendliness between them and 
she was propitiated by it. Yes, he was 
an attractive man, she would admit 
that much. 

But still, too sharp and fragile. As 
she looked at him she was reminded of 
profiles cut on antique gems—fine 
enough, too fine. This she supposed 
was what Honora meant by “spiritual”. 
... Mrs. Rawlins liked jovial lusty 
men, who lived to a green old age with 
full-bodied enjoyment, men who drank 
not because they were unhappy but 
because they liked their liquor. 

However, she foresaw that if she be- 
came Royance’s mother-in-law she would 
probably grow fond of him, and would 
certainly take his part against Honora. 

Those two had some subject of dis- 
agreement, beyond a doubt. And Mrs. 
Rawlins had not much doubt as to what 





it was. Honora was trying to impose 
her will on Rovance. And he—evi- 
dently he had not yet been swept away, 
nor swallowed up in that flame he 
talked about. He might be, as his wife 
had said, “canny.” He might get off 
after all! 

But when at the end of that week the 
situation remained unchanged except 
for a growing tension and exasperation, 
Honora developed other resources. She 
secured Marcia’s return. It had become 
clear to Honora that upon Marcia, after 
all, the whole thing depended. For 
some reason, mysterious to her, Royance 
could not of his own will make the 
necessary separation. Soft-heartedness, 
force of habit, lack of initiative?. . . 
She did not know what ailed him. He 
didn’t know either. He was simply un- 
willing or unable to act. Probably 
Marcia had sapped his will and energy; 
lapping him in that atmosphere of adora- 
tion and acquiescence. Honora was 
growingly indignant with Marcia. But 
she couldn’t express this feeling to 
Royance. One or two essays in that 
direction convinced her that Royance 
would hear no criticism of his wife. He 
had the sort of attitude about her that 
men ordinarily have about their mothers. 
She was sacrosanct. He was loyal. 

This irritated Honora to the point 
where, when Marcia did return, a frank 
explanation between them was inevi- 
table. Marcia perhaps felt it so, had 
returned for that purpose. At any rate 
she fell in easily with Honora’s arrange- 
ment of the interview at the studio, 
where they would not be interrupted. 
Mrs. Rawlins was disposed of by an 
afternoon motor trip; and Royance— 
reluctantly, suspiciously—went some- 
where to play tennis. Marcia had 
urged him to go. He left the two women 
together with a parting look, uneasy, but 
more deeply sardonic. . . . They were 
going to dispose of him too, were they? 

Honora showed Royance’s recent 
work, and Marcia agreed that it was 
perhaps better than anything he had 
done before. 
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** All he needs,”’ said Honora earnestly, 
is the right atmosphere to work in—the 
right element rather—for it seems to me 
he needs a sustaining environment, some- 
thing more like what water is to a 
swimmer.” 

**L have thought so, too,”” said Marcia. 

“But he hasn’t got it,” put in Honora 
quickly. “I think what you do for him 
is to lull and soothe him, and he doesn’t 
need that, it’s bad for him. He needs 
to be stimulated, to struggle, to over- 
come something—not just to drift along, 
taking life like a play! Here he is, over 
thirty, and with all his talent and per- 
ception what has he done?” 

Marcia smiled rather sadly. 

“T doubt if he will ever do much, in 
the obvious sense,”’ she said. 

“That’s exactly what I mean. You 
don’t believe in him, and so you depress 
him instead of stimulating. You depress 
life. You don’t enhance it!” 

“And you believe that you would 
enhance it for him?” asked Marcia 
with gentle gravity. 

“I do believe it,” said Honora firmly. 

She was pale and nervous, making 
quick gestures, smoking one cigarette 
after another. Her dark eyes looked 
bigger, more intense than ever. 

“I’m sure.”’ she said, ““you want to 
do the best for him, whatever the 
consequences might be to yourself. I’m 
sure you love him unselfishly.” 

“Well, perhaps I do,” said Marcia. 
“Tt’s a question of what is best, you 
know.” 

“But, surely, you can see—it isn’t 
a life for him, as he lives now. There 
isn’t enough in it. Just to be taken 
eare of isn’t enough.” 

“Does he think so?” asked Marcia. 

““T suppose he does. . . . You don’t 
think he’s happy, surely—or satisfied.” 

“Oh, no. I don’t think that. Does 
he think he would be more so with you?” 

“IT don’t know what he thinks. But 
I know he won’t break away from you 
of his own accord.” 

“He won't?) Why not?” 

“IT don’t know. He can’t. He’s 





attached to you and of course he feels 
remorseful.” 

“Ah!” Marcia seemed to meditate. 
“Well, don’t you think, perhaps, he 
ought to decide for himself?” 

“No, I don’t think so!” Honora’s 
eyes flashed. “‘He’s incapable of it. 
Even if he knew it was best for him to 
leave you, he couldn’t do it!”’ 

“Ah. You think then...” 

“That you ought to leave him. Cer- 
tainly I think so.” 

Marcia gave a slight start at the im- 
pact of these words, direct and remorse- 
less as a bullet. But she remained calm, 
her meditative gravity unchanged. 

“You think you and I ought to 
arrange his life for him, then? But 
isn’t that treating him too much like a 
child?” 

Honora had hardly an instant’s pause. 

“He is a child. And you have made 
him so. It’s time he grew up. He never 
will with you.” 

Marcia sat quiet, her hands folded, 
her head bent. 

“And you—do you love him?” she 
asked. 

“T want him!” flashed Honora. 

“You don’t claim then to have an 
unselfish love for him.” 

“*No, I think he’s had enough of that.” 

Honora was losing self-control. That 
calm, with its faint suggestion of irony, 
infuriated her, made her want to break 
through it brutally, to hurt. 

“T think unselfish love is a bad thing,” 
she said bitingly. “It’s a luxury for the 
one who loves, but bad for the other one. 
You’ve spoiled him. Sometimes you 
see a man who’s so bound to his mother 
by that kind of love on her part that 
he’s unable to love or marry—tied to 
his mother’s apron strings all his life! 
Well, that’s what you’ve done to Charles. 
You’ve taken his mother’s place. You 
wanted a child. Not a husband—so 


you've made him a child. . . . It’s 
oat fey) 
pitiful! 

“Men are children,” said Marcia 
impersonally. 

“Of course they are, if you let them 
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be—they want to be! But a good 
mother helps them to grow up, she 
knows how to cut them loose from her; 
doesn’t keep them at the breast all their 
lives! . . . Unselfish? You’ve been any- 
thing but that, I should say!” 

Honora’s eyes blazed, her breath came 
quick. 

“It would be unselfish of me to leave 
him, then—wouldn’t it?’’ Marcia asked, 
still in that meditative aloof tone. 

“Yes, that would be!” 

“But you don’t believe in unselfishness 
—you think it’s bad, for the recipient?” 

Honora stared. 

“Wouldn’t it be a lot better if he left 
me? . . . That would be his action, you 
see, not mine—that would show con- 
viction, initiative on his part... . I 
really think you’d better get him to 
do that.” 

“But 
Honora. 

“Well, I suppose you have tried it,” 
mused Marcia. 

She looked at Honora’s baffled and 
angry face, then gazed past her out the 
window, apparently lost in thought. 
She had shown no sign of emotion, except 
increasing pallor and difficulty in breath- 
ing. Now she put her hand on her 
breast with a look of pain. 

“My heart—I believe I'll have to 
lie down,” she murmured. 

“Here,” said Honora, getting up from 
the couch and piling the cushions. “Can 
I get you anything—water—your medi- 
cine?” 

““No—TI'll go back soon.” 

Marcia fell back on the cushions, 
breathing jerkily. 

“Tt’s a leaky valve. . . . It would be 
best perhaps for me to die now, wouldn’t 
it? That would leave him free . . . to 
grow up.” Her bluish lips smiled faintly. 

‘We needn’t be melodramatic,” said 
Honora curtly. 

She cast a glance of scorn e+ the 
recumbent figure. Why, yes, it would 
be best, probably. But things didn’t 
arrange themselves that way. You had 
to arrange them. 


supposing he can’t!” cried 


“You haven’t much heart, have you?” 
gasped Marcia. “But then, you don’t 
pretend to have. I like that.” 

““Most people are too soft,” said 
Honora frowning. “I don’t like soft- 
ness.” 

“Your world is like Gautier’s . 
gold, purple and marble. It’s interest- 
ing. 1 see why Charles likes it—the artist 
in him. .. . But you know, Honora, 
that’s partly why he has liked . . . liv- 
ing with me. I mean, it was calm, in a 
way aloof. I didn’t . . . make scenes. 
I didn’t bind him. He was more free 
with me than he would be with you. 
. . » Would you let him make love to 
another woman?” 

Honora’s laughter was abrupt, harsh. 

“All pretense! . . you do bind him 

. you hold on to him like grim 
death . . . you wouldn’t leave him for 
anything! . . Don’t you think I can 
see it? . . . You tell him he’s free, so 
as to put all the responsibility on him! 
Why can’t you be honest—admit you 
won’t let him go?” 

Honora stood over the prostrate figure 
of her rival like a menacing Fate. 

““You’re angry because you can’t get 
him,” gasped Marcia smiling faintly. 
“You know he’d go if he wanted to 
enough . . . but he doesn’t, you see. 
...I1 don’t blame you for being 
angry. ...” 

She gave a choking cry; gasping 
for breath—her whole face turned blue. 


Honora, of course, rang for assistance, 
and helped take Marcia to the house 
and put her to bed. She sent a motor 
for the doctor and ordered a nurse, and 
telephoned for Royance to return. 
When he came tearing up in a borrowed 
car, the doctor was giving a hypodermic 
of strychnine. Honora, after one glance 
at Royance’s terrified face, left the room. 
He had not noticed her. She sent 
Assunta to wait in the hall, ready to 
fetch anything that was wanted; and 
went downstairs and flung herself on a 
couch in the loggia. Vittorio came with 
the tea service but she waved him away 
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and then remained motionless, staring 
out across the sunlit valley. 


It was nearly dark when Mrs. 
Rawlins came back and demanded an 
explanation. 


“Oh, we were just talking in the 
studio and she got ill,” said Honora 
darkly. “That is, if she wasn’t putting 
it on.” 

“Putting it on! And the doctor still 
working over her! Assunta says they 
thought she was dying.” 

“Not she,”’ said Honora. 

Mrs. Rawlins looked down upon 
Honora with something like fright in her 
gray eyes. 

“My goodness, Honora! you don’t 
want the woman to die, do you?” she 
asked quaveringly. 

Honora flung herself to the other side 
of the couch. 

“It makes me furious that she gets 
ill like this!” she cried. “It’s too 
awfully convenient for her. I believe 
it’s more than half-faked. She does it 
to work on him!” 

“Well, what do you want to make her 
ill for then?” demanded Mrs. Rawlins. 
“You know excitement’s bad for a 
weak heart. . . . Maybe you did that 
on purpose?” 

“TI had to talk to her,” said Honora 


coldly. “‘But she doesn’t want to play 
fair. As to wanting her to die—no, I 


to—but it 
But 


People who are in the way 


don’t exactly want her 
wouldn’t be at all a bad thing. 
she won’t. 
never do.” 

“He would never forgive you or—him- 
self—if she did,” said Mrs. Rawlins 
emphatically. 

Honora made no reply. 

Dinner waited. Finally the doctor 
came down, made his report, and went 
away. The immediate danger was 
past, but should there be another acute 
crisis... 

Royance did not appear. Honora 
sent up a tray to him, and then she and 


Mrs. Rawlins assumed to dine. Mrs. 
Rawlins was profoundly irritated. She 


hated having her dinner hour disturbed 


and it was hard to eat at all, with a face 
like Honora’s opposite. Honora was not 
a good loser. Of course, she would not 
admit yet that she had lost—but Mrs, 
Rawlins had her opinion. She was 
silent, however—there were times when 
even she felt it was better not to talk 
to Honora, times when Honora looked 
too foreign for anything—looked like 
Lucrezia Borgia distilling poison from 
sach pore of her anatomy. 

“On the warpath,” reflected Mrs. 
Rawlins with alarm. She was pretty 
sure now that Honora had upset Marcia 
on purpose. A great mistake. But it 
would be well to get Marcia out of the 
house as soon as possible. Well in 
every way, thought Mrs. Rawlins pee- 
vishly. 

“Td rather have no dinner at all 
than one kept waiting an hour,” she 
declared suddenly. “It’s poison!” 

She refused dessert gloomily. 

“You always did have an uncomfort- 
able house, Honora!”’ she burst forth 
finally. ‘‘No regularity—things always 
happening—no management. . . . I sup- 
pose these people will be going now?” 

Honora looked at her but made no 
reply, did not seem to hear. 

Royance finally came down, looking 
ten years older. Lines of acute anxiety 
seamed his face; his eyes still had 
that look of terror. He took a cup of 
coffee, his hands shaking like an old 
man’s. 

“Well, thank heaven, the danger’s 
past,” said Mrs. Rawlins. 

He dropped limply into a chair. 

“Yes—for this time—if we can keep 
her perfectly quiet—I must take her 
down to Boston as soon as possible— 
her doctor there. . .” 

His voice trailed off, exhausted. 

Honora’s dark unwinking eyes were 
fixed upon him, but she said nothing. 
He avoided looking at her. 





“You can take her down in the 
touring car pretty confortably,” said 
Mrs. Rawlins. ‘‘Honora’s man is a 


good careful driver; it will be easier 


than the train.” 
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“Yes—thank you,” muttered Roy- 
ance. 

“Does she often have these attacks?” 

“Never so severe as this before. She 
must have had some nervous shock.” 

Now he looked at Honora. She met 
that look with her fixed watchful gaze, 
ironical, even disdainful. “Infirm of 
purpose, give me the daggers,’’ she 
might have said. 

But the time was past. Mrs. Rawlins 
could see that. The man was “scared 
blue.’. . . Now of course he would 
come down on Honora for all that had 
happened, all, even his own share in it, 
especially that perhaps. Yes, he would 
try to ease the sting of conscience by 
putting the blame on Honora. Mrs. 
Rawlins judged it a good time to leave 
them alone together. 


It was not very late when Mrs. 
Rawlins heard Honora go up to her 
room and dismiss Assunta with a blast 
of close-clipped dialetto. Then, listening 
outside Honora’s door, Mrs. Rawlins 
heard sounds which led her to go straight 
in, rejoicing. Honora was lying across 
her bed, weeping with rage, like a 
naughty broken-hearted child. Mrs. 
Rawlins sat down beside her, but 
Honora twitched herself away, hid her 
face and went on sobbing convulsively. 

From time to time Mrs. Rawlins 
patted her shoulder and slid in a word 
or two. 

“You'll soon get over this, Honora 

only a fancy. He isn’t worth it, 
that’s one comfort. ... You’d have 
got tired of him very soon... . And 
two divorces . . . think of the bother 
of it, to say the least. ... I’m glad 
it’s turned out this way. . . . I never 
liked it. Not enough to him... . 
Pleasant man and all that, but not to 
marry. . . . You want something 
a 

“TI want him!” came in smothered 
tones, and then with violence, “I want 
him!’? And a wild burst of sobs. 

“Yes, I know,”’ soothed Mrs. Rawins, 
“You do, just now, mainly because you 
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can’t get him; but it'll wear off, and 
you'll be glad you didn’t get him. See 
how he turned round on you. He 
wasn’t serious. . . . Now let this be 
a lesson to you, Honora. You can 
never tell how much a man is tied up 
with his wife. He may act as if he 
wasn’t and all that, but . . . you could 
see, he was simply scared to death at 
the idea of losing her. . . . You don’t 
understand people very well, Honora. 
You just smash ahead. You haven't 
got any softness yourself and you don’t 
understand the affections. . . .” 

“That woman . . spoiled his 
life . . . he can’t have any life,” came 
in Honora’s choked voice. 

“Well, then, he certainly wouldn’t 
be any use to you—” 

“She’s a liar! ... She said she’d 
let him go if he wanted to.” 

“Ah, but you see he didn’t want to 
cried Mrs. Rawlins. ‘‘When it came 
to the point, he didn’t—” 

“He did! He did!” 

“No, Honora, he didn’t. He was 
afraid. [neversawamansoscared . .. 
he’s a mollycoddle.” 

Honora sat up, her face red and 
swollen with crying, and Mrs. Rawlins 
maternally supplied her with a fresh 
handkerchief. 

“You can’t do anything with a man 
like that, Honora. No backbone. .. . 
I suspected it when I heard him talking 
about adventure and risks and getting 
burned up in candles and so on. . . 
All talk. See how he ran back to his 
wife’s skirts. Why, if she died, he’d be 
lost, he wouldn’t know what todo... . 
He isn’t a man, he’s a baby.” 

Honora looked sullenly at her mother’s 
alert and cheerful face. 

“And that woman.... Now, 
Honora, you underestimated her. . . . 
You’re apt not to think enough of 
women. She’s got strength of character 
. . . smart too, she knows how to man- 
age him... . Well, I wish her joy. 
What did he say to you, Honora? .. . 
Well, I can guess. Laid all the blame 
on you, of course. They all do that, 
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even the best of them. I shouldn’t 
worry. Don’t you want to take the 
small car and go off somewhere for a 
few days? I'll stay and see them off— 
and then I'll go on up to Dublin. Eh, 
Honora? . . . You won’t want to stay 
on here now. .. .” 

Mrs. Rawlins grew more and more 
maternal. She always softened to 
Honora on those rare occasions when 
Honora cried. Honora then looked just 
like a child—a naughty miserable child 
—and Mrs. Rawlins felt sorry for her 
and could lecture her, Honora was too 
crushed to object. 

Triumph sat on Mrs. Rawlins’ brow. 
Not offensive—no, she was feeling most 
kindly toward everyone involved. But 
how nicely it had allclearedup. Morality 
had triumphed. The would-be sinners 
were discomfited. Sin—breaking the 
laws of God or man—had always 
seemed to Mrs. Rawlins mere childish- 
ness, simple folly. You could get all 
that was necessary without. So she 
talked to Honora as to a child—a silly 
child who had gone and eaten green 
apples and got a stomach ache. 

“*Now you see, Honora, why I warned 
you—told you it wouldn’t do. You 
have no sense, Honora. You don’t 
understand. Marriage now—you seem 
to think it’s an easy thing to break. 
It’s easy for you, because you don’t get 
tied to anything, you don’t get any roots. 

. But most people have got roots, 
you can’t dig them up and move them 
around to suit yourself. . . . When peo- 
ple have been married ten years—well, 
a woman must be a fool who can’t 
hang on to a man if she wants to... . 
And I must say, Honora, you were 
very simple to believe what she said— 
that she was willing to let him go. Why, 
Honora! to think you didn’t know any 
better than that! Why, she would 
have died first! Nearly did die, I 
guess —and, you see, that fetched him 
in a hurry. . . 

“And, of course, she had a perfect 
right to him. When a woman has lived 
with a man ten years, and put up with 


all his nonsense, she’s certainly ep. 
titled to keep him if she wants to. 
Nobody has any business to interfere 
with her. It doesn’t pay, Honora. 
trespassing on other people’s property. 
“Just think what that man could 
say about you, if he liked... and 
I don’t doubt he will. To his wife. 
anyway. ... You really don’t knoyw, 
Honora, how men talk to their wives— 
you weren’t married long enough. He’l| 
tell her that he never meant anything 
serious—that you led him on and it was 
all your fault. . . . And I must say | 
think it was. But even if it wasn’t he 
would say so. Queer thing about them, 
they can’t take any blame, not to their 
wives. Allalike . . . and conventional, 
too. You may say what you like, 
Honora, a woman who isn’t good, a 
lawless woman, hasn’t got any real last- 
ing hold on them. That’s why a wife, 
if she behaves herself, is so strong. 
That’s why Mrs. Royance can hold on. 
Old, plain—yes—but she’s got every- 
thing behind her. Don’t you see? . . 
“A man can talk all he likes ab ut 
freedom and adventure, but what lhe 
wants is to be held down, taken care of. 
You can’t believe what he says... I 
guess you've found that out, Honora. 
But you're so blind. . . . That’s be- 
cause you never think about other peo- 
ple, only about yourself and what you 


want. Just grab anything that strikes 
your fancy. . Selfishness doesn’t 
pay.” 


Mrs. Rawlins ended in high good- 
humor, with Honora and everyone else, 
including herself. She wasn’t sure how 
much Honora had been listening—sit- 
ting there crumpled up on the bed, with 
brooding blank eyes—but no doubt 
something would sink in. 

She rose and with a blunt caressing 
hand touched Honora’s tumbled hair. 
Odd how fond she felt of Honora when 
she had given her a good lecture. Her 
voice was quite tender as she said: 

“You'll feel better in the morning. 

. Now you better take a bromide 
and go to sleep.” 
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DAMAGED SOULS. 





I : AARON BURR 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


When planning this series of articles the author wrote: 


“How would it be to 


do a group of somewhat discredited figures and not endeavor in any way to rehabili- 
tate or whitewash them, but to bring out their real humanity and show that, after all, 


they had something of the same strength and weakness as all of us?” 


The Editors 


feel that Mr. Bradford has succeeded most admirably. 


I E was a man who came into thes Southwest by robbing Spain and possi- 


world to amuse himself, and he 
early conceived that the richest sources 
of masculine amusement are the love of 
women and the domination of men. 
Perhaps he was right; but it is impossible 
to deny the justice of John Quincy 
Adams’s grave comment: “Burr’s life, 
take it altogether, was such as in any 
country of sound morals his friends 
would be desirous of burying in pro- 
found oblivion.” 

You may regard his career, even more 
than most, as a series of big and little 
losses. He was born in 1756. With 
Jonathan Edwards as his grandfather 
and the president of Princeton College 
as his father, he might seem to have 
inherited an almost suffocating odor of 
sanctity; but he soon lost it. He lost 
his parents in early childhood, and he 
was brought up under what his Edwards 
uncle regretfully called “a maple-sugar 
government.” As a mere boy, he went 
with Arnold to Quebec, and followed 
this with other military distinction; but 
he lost his health and the favor of 
Washington and with these the chance 
of becoming a great soldier. He prac- 
ticed law successfully, but was drawn 
into politics and showed a wonderful 
gift for the seamy side of them. He 
lost the presidency in 1801 by a tie vote 
with Jefferson, and was thus shifted into 
that graveyard of greater hopes, the 
vice-presidency. He lost the governor- 
ship of New York, chiefly through the 
activity of his constant opponent, Hamil- 
ton. Whereupon he fought and killed 
Hamilton, and by so doing lost the re- 
spect of most respectable people. He 
then schemed to create an empire in the 





bly ruining his own country. He lost 
this vast dream-hope, and though he 
was acquitted of treason in a famous 
trial, he lost what general confidence 
had been left to him. Money he was 
always losing, by extravagance, by gen- 
erosity, by indifference, by windy specu- 
lation. He spent four years, from 1808 
to 1812, in the most disreputable Bo- 
hemian European exile, and at length 
crept home. Long before, he had lost 
a charming and beloved wife. He now 
lost his grandson, whom he worshiped, 
and the exquisite daughter who wor- 
shiped him. It might seem as if he had 
nothing left to lose. But he kept on 
for twenty-five years longer, losing what 
little trifles life could still take from 
him. At the very end he married a 
rich widow and lost first her money and 
then her affection. And before his 
death, in 1836, he lost even the use of 
his limbs. Yet in this crowding, moun- 
tainous accumulation of losses, he rarely 
lost his patience, and never that heaven- 
bestowed gift of amusing himself. 
Through all these busy and tumultu- 
ous years Burr loved humanity, all 
humanity, men, women, and children, 
and they loved him, especially the 
women. I have no desire to rake up 
dusty gossip and forgotten scandal; but 
to understand such a soul as Burr’s, 
a large analysis of his relations with 
women is absolutely necessary. Among 
the various classes of great lovers it is 
easy to pick out certain types to which 
Burr did not belong. He had nothing 
to do with the melancholy, world-weary 
type, jaded with indiscriminate satiety 
and restlessly indifferent to anything 
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but the tormenting satisfaction of unap- 
peasable desire, the type which has been 
so fully and adinirably dissected—and 
illustrated—by Sainte-Beuve. “He ex- 
perienced the incurable disgust for all 
things, which is peculiar to those who 
have abused the sources of life’? would 
be ludicrously inept as a description of 
Burr. 

Nor was he a longing, absorbed, soul- 
devouring, romantic lover. I do not 
believe he ever lost a night’s sleep or a 
day’s work in vainly dreaming of a 
woman. The supreme line which ex- 
presses such a state of mind, 


“T was not save it were a thought of thee” 


would have been meaningless to him, 
and his daughter brands the romantic as 
something “which, thanks to my father 
on earth, I am cured of.” 

Again, though here some critics would 
differ, I am convinced that Burr did 
not belong to the group of the bitter, 
cynical lovers, the Lovelace class, who 
pursue from vanity and conquer with 
contempt, blighting virtue and innocence 
merely to prove that they have no 
existence. Burr had a naive vanity 
which led him to take a considerable 
satisfaction in his popularity with women. 
But it seems solidly proved that he did 
not boast of individual triumphs; and, 
while we can never place implicit trust 
in the many verbal statements that are 
attributed to him, I believe that in a 
general way and with reasonable allow- 
ances there was truth, at least of inten- 
tion, in the remark: “‘ Nor did I ever do, 
or say, or write anything which threw 
a cloud over a woman’s name.” 

In short, however indiscriminate and 
disreputable were Burr’s amours, there 
seems to have been nothing perverse or 
abnormal about them. His pleasure 


in his relations with women was mainly 
part of the entertainment he derived at 
all times from the society of his fellow 
human beings. The sting of sex added 
a peculiar and enchanting piquancy; 
but the entertainment was general and 
inexhaustible. He liked people, liked 


to be with them, and to watch them, 
and to talk to them. He entered into 
the lives of others, laughed with them. 
played with them, wept with them. 
“You, who can so well and so singularly 
bring home to yourself the feelings of 
others, and adopt them when they are 
quite strange to you,” said his daughter. 
admirably. Above all, he had the de- 
lightful gift of making others’ amuse- 
ment his own, and his is the charming 
and perfectly human phrase, “It is a 
luxury to see people happy.” 

His charm for grown men was undeni- 
able and was exercised all over the 
world. He made innumerable devoted 
friends of all sorts, friends who faced 
great sacrifices forhim. From the strange 
vicissitudes of his life, and, alas, from 
his own fundamental selfishness, he lost 
most of them; but he found it incredibly 
easy to make others. 

And if Burr attracted men, it is cer- 
tain that he was even more attractive 
to children, and again because he evi- 
dently loved them. The truth is that 
he was in many respects a child himself, 
though sometimes a rather sophisticated 
one; and he was always ready to leave 
the great matters of the world to romp 
and frolic with congenial playmates. 
Burr’s letters and journals are full of 
bits showing this pure and kindly sym- 
pathy with the childish heart. How 
pretty is his account of the little German 
girl, six years old, with the guitar, whom 
he snubs: “To be sure I did give her a 
gooden groschen, which was probably 
much more than she expected; but I 
was unkind.” 

This tender regard for children is 
everywhere obvious in Burr’s own do- 
mestic affairs. His daughter Theodosia 
was one of the great delights and 
interests of his life. He devoted much 
time and thought to her education and 
aimed to give her an intellectual train- 
ing far different from what fell to most 
of the women of her day. His letters 
to her show him at his best and are 
full of practical and moral advice most 
excellent in quality, if a little surprising 
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from such a source. He prides himself 
upon his influence over her, which was 
undoubtedly great; but she was the 
stronger nature and it is probable that 
she had even more influence over him. 
When she married the wealthy South 
Carolinian, Joseph Alston, her only son, 
Burr’s namesake, became almost as 
much an object of affection and solicitude 
as the mother was. 

If Burr was fond of his daughter, it 
was partly because she resembled her 
mother, and as a husband he is no less 
attractive than as a father. The mar- 
riage was one of affection. The elder 
Theodosia was older than her husband, 
and was neither rich nor strikingly hand- 
some. Burr was attached to her because 
he appreciated the singular grace, dignity, 
and elevation of her character and mind, 
and all his life he spoke with reverence of 
her charm and of the value of her 
influence upon him. Yetitis notable that 
her loss, when he was well under forty, 
seems to have made no very profound 
impression, and still more notable is the 
difference in tone between her letters and 
his. His are affectionate, considerate, 
thoughtful, helpful. Hers have a rare 
and high intensity of passion which he 
never knew. 

In fact, Burr’s love for his wife was 
only part of his love for all her sex. 
And it must at once be recognized* that 
this love did not stop short of un- 
limited licentiousness. His biographers 


proclaim a touching confidence in his — 


marital fidelity. As Ariosto says of his 
heroine in a similar connection: “It 
may be true, but it is extremely improb- 
able.” Parton, endeavoring to con- 
tradict Davis, who would have saved 
his hero’s political character at the 
expense of his moral, even insists that 
Burr was virtuous before his marriage. 
But Parton had not seen the unedited 
version of Burr’s Journal. Anyone who 
has read that ingenuous document, even 
though it deals with later life, does not 
find it difficult to believe the stories as 
to Jacataqua, the Indian girl, on the 
march to Quebec, as to Margaret Mon- 


crieffe, or any other stories. It is not 
necessary or possible to emphasize this 
utterly dissolute side of Burr’s character 
further than to point out that he seems 
to have had no idea of moral scruple in 
such matters. Indeed, his complete ab- 
sence of compunction gives his dealings 
a singularly demoralizing charm, which 
is suggestive of Sterne; and I wish I 
could embellish these decorous pages 
with the gay adventure of the fair 
Madame D. in the crowded inn at 
Rotterdam, an adventure which seems 
to have danced airily right out of the 
last chapter of A Sentimental Journey. 

The curious thing is that his wild, 
illicit relations did not, as is so often the 
case, destroy or diminish Burr’s per- 
fectly innocent pleasure in the society 
of virtuous persons of the other sex. 
In all his eighty years he never made 
the ghastly discovery that a pretty 
woman can be a bore. He would meet a 
charming stranger, chat and flirt with 
her for an hour, kiss her hand respectfully, 
sigh over her departure, forget her, and 
be ready for the next. All fashions and 
all types suited him. The plump, the 
thin, the dark, the fair, the gay, the 
grave, even the plain, so they were 
merry, or witty, or tender, or tantaliz- 
ing—all alike had a fascination for him. 

And as he found all women attrac- 
tive, so they responded with an almost 
unanimous cordiality. One cannot say 
what the secret was: one seldom can 
in these cases. He was not strikingly 
handsome, though his courtly and gra- 
cious manners, his sympathetic voice, 
and his intense, quick eyes may have 
helped. The solution was just the plain 
old one of Victor Hugo’s verses: 


Comment, disaient-ils, 
Enchanter les belles 

Sans philtres subtils ? 
Aimer, disaient-elles. 


Burr liked women, and women liked 
him: that was all there was to it. The 
gay loved him to laugh with him, the 
pious to reform him, both with the same 
ardor, though not with the same success. 
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When he met a siren, he asked kisses, 
when he visited a convent, he asked 
prayers. Prayers and kisses both were 
accorded with celerity and accepted with 
gratitude. 

What Burr’s fundamental opinion of 
women was is not easy to ascertain. He 
was not a brooding analyst of himself or 
of others, and no doubt he preferred 
to enjoy rather than to explain. He often 
puts himself forward as the defender of 
their intelligence, and he remonstrated 
against the shallow education which was 
all that most women of that day received; 
but I suspect that in the depths of his 
heart he regarded them as the most 
amusing toys in an amusing world. 
When one of them asked him, “But, 
Colonel, have ladies no sense, then?” 
his gentle answer was, “All sense, 
Madame; yet it is better to talk sweet 
little nothings to them.” 

Whatever he thought of them, they 
played a huge part in his life. If we can 
believe Parton—alas, so often we cannot 
—his very last faintly whispered dying 
word was “Madame.” And after his 
poverty-stricken death the monument 
which his careless and indifferent execu- 
tors had neglected to place over his 
grave was set up in the anonymity of 
night by the orders of a woman who 
had loved him. 





Thus we have established that Burr 
was a man who adored women. [If it be 
thought that this is incompatible with a 
life of strenuous activity and at least at- 
tempted achievement, we should remem- 
ber Sainte-Beuve, who adored women, 
but snatched time from them to write 
sixty solid volumes, and Dumas pére, 
who adored women but snatched time to 
write twelve hundred and to make him- 
self conspicuous in many ways besides. 
I have dealt thus largely in beginning 
with the element of feminine amusement 
in Burr’s life because I believe, that, 
though he owed his place in American 
history to far other pursuits, the key 
of amusement is just as important in 
interpreting these as in understanding 


his lighter hours. The efforts of practical 
life, and he was capable of mighty ones, 
were to him not stages in an ideal struc- 
ture of vast achievement, but mere 
diversions, like the kiss of a girl, and 
hardly more engaging. 

Nevertheless, he did great things, and 
was closely entangled in far greater. 
In his youth the Revolution made him 
think that the highest of human amuse- 
ments would be to be a soldier, and he 
bade fair to be a brave, discreet, far- 
seeing, and successful one. He made his 
little, frail body iron by stern temper- 
ance, discipline, and self-control. He 
made his soldiers work, fight, and love 
him. I think perhaps the greatest amuse- 
ment, and certainly the noblest, of his 
life was bearing the body of his dead 
general, Montgomery, off the field, in 
the blinding snow, with the British guns 
threatening to bring him down at every 
moment. But over-exertion and health 
tried beyond all limit cut off this career 
too soon. 

Then there was law, a fascinating, 
stimulating absorbing amusement. And 
there was work in it, no doubt, enormous 
work. But the work might be made 
amusing also, expecially when it led to 
a brilliant triumph. Even Burr’s ad- 
mirers do not insist that he was a pro- 
found or philosophical lawyer. His 
respect for the profession is indicated in 
his cynical comment on law as “ What- 
ever is boldly asserted and plausibly 
maintained.” But he worked hard, his 
energy and his industry were as intelli- 
gently directed as they were untiring, 
and it is remarkable that law is the one 
phase of his career in which he did not 
lose. Well would it have been for him 
had he stuck to law altogether, and not 
abandoned it for other forms of amuse- 
ment, perhaps no more diverting and 
certainly less profitable. 

Unfortunately, the fascination of poli- 
tics, so baneful to the lawyer in a demo- 
cratic government, soon drew him into 
its snare. For a certain kind of political 
career Burr was admirably fitted. He 
was not troubled with an excess of 
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moral scruple, and if the phrase, “Great 
souls care little for small morals,’ was 
not correctly attributed to him, it might 
have been. He was an able organizer, 
or at any rate manipulator. And he 
was a cunning and a mighty adept in 
the art of molding and kneading the 
souls of men. 

Yet the gifts were unavailing. It 
would be impossible to analyze here the 
complex tangle of Burr’s political life. 
Suffice it to say that after ten years of it, 
he came out in 1805, completely and 
generally discredited and distrusted by 
all parties alike. In 1801 he lost the 
presidency by the tie with Jefferson. 
In 1804 he was defeated in the contest 
for the New York governorship, then 
almost as great an office as the pres- 
idency. Through all these political 
struggles the chief obstacle to Burr’s 
success was the bitter and increasing 
opposition of Hamilton, founded partly 
on personal jealousy but mainly on a 
well-grounded belief in Burr’s dangerous 
and unscrupulous ambition. In the 
spring of 1804 the rivalry between the 
two grew so fierce that Burr determined 
to end it by mortal combat, for which 
Hamilton himself admitted that he had 
given excuse. The duel took place on 
the eleventh of July. Burr shot to 
kill and inflicted a mortal wound. Prob- 
ably Hamilton discharged his pistol with 
a convulsive pressure as he was struck; 
but the bullet flew far wide of his adver- 
sary. On that July morning on the 
Heights of Weehawken Burr tossed his 
future in the air and shot it to pieces 
like a clay pigeon: just from a whim of 
spite, or was it really from a notion of 
honor? Either way, it was thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. 

Only a very brief time after the duel 
was required to show Burr that, however 
it might be judged as a matter of morals, 
it was ruinous as a matter of policy. 
A howl of horror rose from all the 
Federalists and indeed from nearly all 
decent people; and Burr was obliged 
practically to seclude himself for a time. 
Yet in these months of wandering and 
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distress his letters to Theodosia show 
no regret, but everywhere his eternal 
disposition to amuse himself, and I am 
not aware of any sign of remorse for 
Hamilton’s death. 

By the autumn of 1804 things had, 
however, quieted down sufficiently for 
Burr to resume his place as President 
of the Senate. Many people dreaded 
and avoided him, but no one cared to 
attack him; and his extraordinary fasci- 
nation was as widely exerted as ever. 
He presided with dignity and impartial- 
ity at the impeachment of Judge Chase, 
and on the second of March, 1805, he 
delivered a farewell address. It was a 
noble, a dignified, a perfectly appropri- 
ate speech and contained the striking 
and possibly prophetic words so often 
quoted: “If the Constitution be destined 
ever to perish by the sacrilegious hands 
of the demagogue or the usurper, which 
God avert, its expiring agonies will be 
witnessed on this floor.” But the sen- 
tence that impresses me most is one that 
would not have been preserved to us 
except for the record of John Quincy 
Adams, who watched the whole cere- 
mony with profound attention. Burr 
enjoins upon Senators the importance 
of adhering to their regular rules of 
order; for, he says, “on full investigation 
it will be discovered that there is scarce 
a departure from order but leads to or 
is indissolubly connected with a de- 
parture from morality.”” Think of these 
words from Aaron Burr, who cared just 
as much for morality as he did for order! 
And is it not a delightful bit of irony 
that the passage should have been 
handed down by Adams, poor, gaunt- 
souled John Quincy Adams, eaten up 
by conscience, who had never known 
an hour of amusement in his whole life! 
Adams and Burr! 

Within two years this ardent eulogist 
of order and morality was busily con- 
spiring against the peace, if not the 
existence, of his country, whose dying 
agonies he was content to leave for 
exhibition on the floor of the Senate, 
or anywhere else. The snarl of efforts 
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and accusations and individualities and 
passions involved in the Burr Con- 
spiracy is too intricate to be elucidated 
in a brief portrait, if it can be elucidated 
at all. Henry Adams’s narrative shows 
Burr directly aiming to break up the 
Union. Doctor McCabe would have us 
believe that this was all a pretense, that 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the West 
would have made such an attempt 
ludicrous, and that Burr’s designs were 
directed only against Spain, with the 
whole West in entire sympathy. Even 
the plain facts are exceedingly difficult 
to get at. But it is certain that during 
1805 and 1806 Burr studied the western 
country carefully, attached to himself 
a considerable number of adherents, 
conspicuous among whom were the 
deluding Wilkinson and the deluded 
Blennerhasset, provided himself with 
a decent excuse in the purchase of a 
vast tract of land for ostensible settle- 
ment, and in the autumn of 1806 set out 
with a handful of followers to descend 
the Mississippi toward New Orleans, 
and accomplish—something, what, 
we shall never know. Twice he was 
hindered on his way by the authorities, 
was tried and triumphantly acquitted. 
But at last the government was so 
thoroughly aroused that he found it 
expedient to desert his followers and 
attempt to make his escape. The at- 
tempt failed, and he was arrested and 
taken to Richmond to be tried for 
treason. 

Through all this parti-colored Odys- 
sey what Burr really planned to accom- 
plish still remains obscure. Probably it 
was obscure even to himself. He had a 
certain childlike love of mystery, which 
showed all his life in a taste for envelop- 
ing even simple matters in cipher. His 
celebrated cipher letter to Wilkinson has 
a flavor of comic opera, though it deals 
with life and death. In short, he was a 
conspirator rather than a statesman, 
and great undertakings are not built 
on conspiracy. From the conflicting 
and concurring pieces of evidence we 
gather that he dreamed of a cloudy 


empire, founded on the ruins of Spanish 
power in the Southwest, an empire that 
should give modern progress and civiliza- 
tion to those oppressed people and jin- 
cidentally a glittering throne to himself, 
to be transmitted by inheritance to his 
daughter. If this seems utterly fan- 
tastic, we must remember that Napoleon 
was then at the top of his success, with 
no shadow of approaching overthrow, 
and that scores of military adventurers 
like Burr were stimulated by his ex- 
ample. What moves me more than all 
the elaborate testimony is one brief 
phrase of Theodosia’s, which shows the 
hopes and dreams and schemes the two 
had talked over together. Writing later 
to her father in Europe, she says of 
difficulties affecting Mexico: “It is gen- 
erally believed that we shall have trouble 
very soon. Thank God I am not near my 
subjects; all my care and real tender- 
ness might be forgotten in the strife.” 
It is these little touches that betray the 
secrets of the heart. 

What chiefly wrecked Burr’s Mexican 
scheme was the lack of money. He 
begged, he borrowed, he inveigled, and 
plundered rich fools like Blennerhasset, 
he even had the delightful audacity to 
ask the Spanish government for funds 
to destroy itself. All was to no purpose. 
What he got was pitiful, and even that 
slipped through his fingers. Money 
always slipped through his fingers: it was 
the tragedy of his life, except that he 
made itacomedy. He was often accused 
of dishonesty, and as he refused to jus- 
tify himself—he never would justify 
himself—the accusation stuck. Perhaps 
he deserved it, indirectly at any rate. 
But the main trouble was an utter in- 
capacity for dealing with money at all. 
He had a good gift at earning. He had 
an enormous gift at spending. He liked 
to spend for himself. He liked to spend 
for others, regardlessly, indiscriminately. 
Any beggar could fool him. He liked 
speculation of all sorts, liked to make 
cloud fortunes, and squander them gen- 
erously and recklessly. Was there ever 
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than this? ‘‘ Now if I can get a passport 
to Bremen and Amsterdam,” he writes 
to his daughter at a later period, “I will 
send you a million of franes within six 
months; but one half of it must be laid 
out in pretty things. Oh! what beauti- 
ful things I will send you. . . . Home 
at ten, and have been casting up my 
millions and spending it. Lord, how 
many people I have made happy!” 

So, in casting up his millions and spend- 
ing them and making people happy and 
inventing huge visionary amusement, he 
landed himself in Richmond and was 
being tried for his life. The trial was a 
historical spectacle; but it was a farce. 
Everybody, from the chief justice to the 
slightest witness and the prisoner him- 
self, seemed to be thinking of something 
besides his guilt or innocence. All the 
same, the ignominy of it set the stamp 
upon his immense and terrible failure. 
He had_failed in politics, he had failed 
in the conception of empire, simply be- 
cause he was not big enough, because he 
did not take life or death or other men 
or his own ambition seriously enough. 
Perhaps, after all, he was quite as happy. 
He had the temperament of happiness. 
Even in destruction and disaster there 
were elements of amusement, if you knew 
how to look for them. Theodosia writes 
of her stay in Richmond during the 
trial: “Indeed my father, so far from 
accepting sympathy, has continued ani- 
mating all around him. . Since my 
residence here, of which some days and 
a night were passed in the penitentiary, 
our little family circle has been a scene 
of uninterrupted gayety.” 

And this was the man who so narrowly 
missed being President of the United 
States. We do not know what sort of a 
President he would have been; but we 
do know something of what, as Vice- 
President, he was. And there is always 
that sentence in the farewell to the 
Senate: “On full investigation it will 
be discovered that there is scarce a 
departure from order but leads to or 
is indissolubly connected with a depar- 
ture from morality.”” A grave sentence, 
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an admirable sentence; but coming from 
those lips, it too much recalls the old 
adage about Satan reproving sin. 

O Aaron Burr, O Aaron Burr, you 
amused yourself, and you were the cause 
of endless amusement—and misery—in 
others! 


After being formally acquitted of trea- 
son and even of misdemeanor, Burr 
sailed for Europe in 1808, partly because 
his enemies and his creditors made 
America unpleasant and partly in the 
shadowy hope of furthering his Mexican 
schemes. He was received at first fairly 
well in England and Scotland and had 
agreeable social relations. But the gov- 
ernment soon became suspicious of him, 
and he was driven into a forlorn Bo- 
hemian exile over the Northern part of 
the continent. The record of his four 
years’ wandering is contained in his 
singular Journal. And it ought to be a 
record of despair. Not only had he left 
great hope behind him, not only had 
the wealth and glory and power he had 
dreamed of utterly faded away, while 
all he loved was separated from him by 
a thousand leagues of barren sea. But 
he was beset with every sort of petty 
trial and discomfort. He knocked in 
vain at the portals of the great, or 
shivered in their antechambers and en- 
dured the insults of their lackeys, solicit- 
ing aid or favor or even tolerance. He 
had spells of sickness, of sheer physical 
exhaustion, with nobody to tend him. 
He endured discomforts of cold, discom- 
forts of heat, discomforts of wet and 
filth and vermin. He was wretchedly 
poor, so that he was often near his last 
penny, forced to borrow of servants and 
casual acquaintance, forced to sell the 
petty and treasured remembrances of 
brighter days. He writes to Theodosia: 
“So, after turning it over, and looking 
at it, and opening it, and putting it to 
my ear like a baby, and kissing it, and 
begging you a thousand pardons out 
loud, your dear, little, beautiful watch 
was—was sold.” 

Well, in spite of this hideous accu- 
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mulation of great and little miseries 
—the little so often harder to endure 
—the record is not one of despair at 
all. On the contrary, there is an un- 
failing, sunny, imperturbable cheerful- 
ness, which is quite irresistible. And 
this cheerfulness is not stoical, is not a 
matter of discipline and theory. No 
doubt Burr’s theory supported his prac- 
tice; but the practice was constitutional 
and did not require any theory whatever. 
There is no regret for the past, hardly 
even a thought of it. There is occasional 
preoccupation with the future, but not 
often to the point of anxiety. There is 
always recognition of the golden suffi- 
ciency of the present, and the wisdom 
of making the most of it by keeping 
one’s thoughts outside of one’s self. 

And note that the ordinary greater 
spiritual consolations and resources are 
not so much what Burr depends upon. 
He was never an absorbed or arduous 
thinker, and he did not divert himself 
with the problems of philosophy. He 
took little interest in art, though his 
quick susceptibility responded to it for 
the moment. When he hears a concert, 
he is more interested in the audience 
than in the music. And the natural 
world, also, is little more than a back- 
ground for humanity. As for religion, 
it is hardly to be supposed that he 
looked to it for comfort. In his youth 
he threw off inherited Calvinism once 
for all. In his age he spoke of the Bible 
with respect, but nothing suggests a 
daily perusal. In general, his attitude 
is that of a polite acquaintance with God, 
such as he maintained with all gentle- 
men, but of no particular intimacy. I 
don’t know what can better sum up his 
religion than his delicious remark: “I 
think that God is a great deal better 
than some people suppose.” 

But he did not need these greater and 
more difficult means of spiritual support 
because the mere casual amusement of 
every day and hour was enough. He 
lived on the surface of his own soul, and 
the bright, varied, shifting, scintillating 
surface of life afforded him inexhaustible 


diversion. When he was cold and half. 
sick and poverty-stricken indoors, he 
could go to a theater on the boulevards 
and laugh and cry like a forgetf,| 
child. He could walk in the fields on a 
sunny morning and meet a gay company 
of peasants and chat with them and take 
part in their simple sports and make 
them think he was as gentle and innocent 
as they were, and in a sense he was. 
Or, if he had to take a long dark ride jy, 
a crowded coach, with the wind chilling 
and the rain beating, he could wrap 
himself in his cloak, and snuggle up for 
warmth against the stout farmer beside 
him, and smile, and fall asleep. 

And the inward cheerfulness was re- 
flected in an outward kindness and 
courtesy, which won hearts even if it 
could not always keep heads. He was 
ready to receive favors, and when he 
could, to return them, to give money 
when he had it, and to give smiles, 
which he always had. His hope was no 
greater than his benevolence, which was 
extraordinary, considering his evanes- 
cent means, often no doubt indiscreet 
and foolish, but immensely attractive. 
How charming is the story of the half- 
pence: “Have left in cash two half- 
pence, which is much better than one 
penny, because they jingle, and thus 
one may refresh one’s self with the 
music.” Yet a little later he finds him- 
self penniless, “for I had given my two 
halfpence to Gonin’s little girl.” 

Then there are the women, women 
innumerable, unfailing, and amusing al- 
ways. There is that strange multi- 
plicity of indiscriminate street adven- 
tures, which are saved from utter 
sordidness only by the grace and sun- 
shine of his spirit. On a higher level 
there are entanglements like that 
with Madame de Reizenstein, and the 
escape from her, described with such 
picturesque vividness: “Felicitate me, 
my dear Theodosia, on my escape from 
the most critical danger of my life. . . . 
I do really believe that De Reizenstein 
is a sorceress. Indeed, I have no doubt 
of it; and, if I were president of the 
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Secret Tribunal, she should be burned 


alive to-morrow. Another interview, 
and I might have been lost; my hopes 
and projects blasted and abandoned. 
The horror of this last catastrophe struck 
me so forcibly, and the danger was so 
imminent, that at eight o’clock I ordered 
posthorses; gave a crown extra to the 
postillion to drive like the devil, and 
lo! here I am in a warm room, near a 
neat, good bed, safely locked within the 
walls of Erfurth, rejoicing and repining.”’ 
But with high and low, rich and poor, 
virtuous and sordid, there is the same 
cordiality, the same gayety, the same 
lavish waste of money, and the same 
easy oblivion. 

The Journal which contains all these 
edifying bits is a curious production. 
Professor Channing calls it “the most 
disgraceful journal in existence.” To 
lovers of Pepys this must seem rather 
strong. At the same time, though Pepys 
is more luxuriant in detail, Burr dis- 
tinctly excels in the complete absence of 
that conscience which was always teasing 
and towsling and tormenting poor Pepys 
after his indecorous excesses. In other 
respects the diaries oddly resemble each 
other. Both are broken, frank, direct, 
almost incoherent notes of the day’s 
intimate experiences, without any at- 
tempt at literary finish. Both show that 
singular and unexpected yet intensely 
human disposition to disguise misdoing 
under a veil of polyglot shyness, and 
in both the use of foreign languages is 
as careless as it is chaotic. 

The strangest, most inexplicable thing 
about Burr’s Journal is that it was 
explicitly and solely intended for Theo- 
dosia’s reading. Biographers have tried 
to make out that she was to have an 
expurgated duplicate, but the evidence 
of the diary itself tends to disprove this 
assertion. The only possible way to 
explain the difficulty is to remember 
Burr’s extraordinary, childlike candor, 
and the peculiar independence of Theo- 
dosia’s bringing up; but even so the 
problem is troublesome enough. At any 
rate, the existence of the Journal proves 
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what an immense place the daughter 
occupied in her father’s thought; and 
it serves to remind us that during these 
terrible European years he had at least 
the vision of her and of an old age passed 
in her company. What that company 
was, what an influence her intense fra- 
gility and beautiful, noble courage had 
on a nature so difficult to influence is 
obvious everywhere in the many letters 
she wrote to him, letters which show a 
character subtler, stronger, more framed 
to fill a great place in the world than 
his. And yet, as so often happens, the 
very strength of the higher nature showed 
itself in an adoration of the lower, which 
is almost overwhelming in its passionate 
ardor: “Often, after reflecting on the 
subject, you appear to me so superior, 
so elevated above all other men; I con- 
template you with such a strange mix- 
ture of humility,"admiration, reverence, 
love, and pride, that very little super- 
stition would be necessary to make me 
worship you as a superior being; such 
enthusiasm does your character excite 
in me.”” The eternal tragedy of deluded 
affection has no more pathetic victims 
than Margaret Arnold and Theodosia 
Burr, and with what scorn would they 
both have resented the word! 

So, when Burr, in 1812, finally suc- 
ceeded in slinking home from Europe, 
he had at least this love and that of his 
grandchild to look forward to. Then 
the hope was blighted by sudden and 
appalling disaster. A few weeks after 
Burr landed in New York his grand- 
child died. This blow was serious 
enough: it completely prostrated Theo- 
dosia. But at least she and her father 
could be together. On the last day of 
1812 she sailed from Charleston for 
New York, and was never heard of 
again. 

It seemed as if life could hold no more 
wretchedness. Even Burr’s serenity 
was shaken for a time, and he admitted 
in despair that he “felt severed from the 
human race.” Yet the wonderful elas- 
ticity of that wonderful spirit brought 
him up again, and for twenty-five years 
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he lived on in New York, presumably 
very much the life that he had lived 
before. He was shunned by society and 
coldly regarded by other members of 
his profession; yet he practiced law 
with the same old vital vigor and with 
notable success. His immense physical 
activity continued almost to the end; 
and in the main the cheerfulness, the 
kindly interest in people about him, the 
endless faculty of finding and imparting 
amusement persisted unimpaired. Also, 
his wild and unrestrained dealings with 
money increased, if possible. He had 
found out long before that “this ‘giving’ 
is a very unprofitable business, and I 
have twenty times determined to quit 
it, yet am perpetually seduced into the 
perpetration of it.” He gave right and 
left, whenever he had anything to give, 
without discrimination and_ without 
regret. 

And when he was seventy-eight he 
married. The affair was as picturesque 
as everything else about him. The 
lady, Madame Jumel, who was rich and 
by no means young, had some natural 
hesitation. Burr laughingly told her 
that he would come on a certain day 
with a clergyman, prepared for business. 
The day came, and Burr, and the clergy- 
man, the same who had married him to 
Theodosia fifty years before. The lady 
yielded and the marriage took place. 
But, alas, the conjugal felicity lasted 
little longer than the wooing, and the 
wife soon left the husband to his old, 
familiar, discreditable solitude. 

There is little more to the strange 
story: paralysis shattering the body, 
but not great or grave enough to per- 
turb the dauntless spirit, and the self- 
forgetful care of a woman who was 
willing to face slander and obloquy to 
ease the last days of her father’s old 
friend. On the fourteenth of September, 
1836, Aaron Burr died. 

Apparently he had little fear of death 
by steel, or bullet, or disease. When a 
lady was complaining to him that some 
misery would kill her, he said, “ Well, 
die then, madame: we must all die; 


but bless me, die game.” He died game. 
When he was in Paris, he thought he 
had been poisoned, and remembered 
the fate of a friend, who “having taken 
a dose of medicine, some time after 
drank a glass of cold water, and in an 
hour was dead. It seemed to me that 
I was about to follow his example; and, 
being in good company, and feeling no 
pain, there could not be a more charm- 
ing occasion for an exit. I became very 
gay, and F. said I was never si aimable.” 
In his last illness a reverend gentleman 
asked him if he was sure of his salvation 
through Christ. He replied that “on 
that subject he was coy.” Is not the 
phrase admirably characteristic of the 
man, so that you feel sure you have his 
very words? And is it not delicious? 
He replied that on that subject he was 
coy. Shouldn’t you think he might 
have been? He had murdered his rival, 
conspired against his country, deserted 
his followers, robbed his friends, made 
an utter mock of female virtue; and 
really one shudders to think where he 
must have gone to. Yet he had done 
it all in the most amiable spirit. ‘‘Re- 
venge, you know,” he says, “is not in 
my nature.” And he referred casually 
in company to his great adversary as 
“my friend Hamilton—whom I shot.” 
Wherever he went, it is difficult to 
think of him as not enjoying himself, 
and one is constantly reminded of the 
charming remark of Fowler in “The 
Witty Fair One,”’ when he thinks he is 
in hell: “If I be dead, I am in a world 
very like the other; I will get me a 
female spirit to converse withal, and 
kiss, and be merry, and imagine myself 
alive again.” 

Once more I recur to that inimitable 
sentence in the Senate speech: “On 
full investigation it will be discovered 
that there is scarce a departure from 
order but leads to or is indissolubly 
connected with a departure from mo- 
rality.” It is said that Senators wept. 
I imagine the angels wept also. Fortu- 
nately not even the tears of angels can 
ever blot out that sentence. 
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FOUR FERINGHEES IN INNER ASIA 


II. THROUGH THE LANDS WHERE HISTORY BEGAN 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


HE Assyrian who piloted our bag- 

gage car was so eager to get on 
to Kermanshah that he piqued my 
curiosity, for eagerness to get anywhere 
in a hurry, or to do anything which 
involves effort, is not a characteristic 
of the peoples who inhabit the plateau 
of Iran. I dismissed the matter with the 
assumption that a pair of dark eyes and 
red lips were awaiting him, but later 
in the day, in a burst of confidence, 
he explained that a man whom he knew 
was to be hanged the next day in Ker- 
manshah, and that, if the Sah’b and his 
friends would graciously consent to start 
from Hamadan a little earlier than usual 
the following morning, we should prob- 
ably arrive in time to witness the hang- 
ing. 

As a matter of fact, executions are 
so common in Kermanshah as scarcely 
to provoke comment. A frontier town, 
it stands amid the foothills of the Zagros 
Range, which not only forms the border- 
land between Mesopotamia and Persia, 
but is also the borderland between two 
of the most warlike tribes in all this 
region—the Kurds and the Lurs. From 
time beyond reckoning it has been the 
custom of these fierce highland clansmen 
to support themselves by swooping down 
upon the caravans as they wend their 
toilsome way through the rocky defiles, 
and to loot them or collect from them 
tolls in the form of money, merchandise, 
orcamels. These practices were scarcely 
calculated to encourage trade, however, 
and frequent repetitions of them had 
resulted in the British authorities in 
Mesopotamia sending such a peremptory 
message to the Persian government that 
an expedition had been despatched 
against the bandits. After some weeks 


of ineffectual skirmishing in the hills, 
and the expenditure of much ammuni- 
tion, the expedition had returned to 
Kermanshah in triumph, bringing with 
it a score of prisoners. Now it was 
common gossip in the bazaars that these 
prisoners were not bandits at all, but 
inoffensive goatherds and villagers, whom 
the commander of the expedition had 
brought back in order to placate his 
superiors. 

In traveling from Tehran down to 
railhead you should plan to break your 
journey at the American mission stations 
at Hamadan and Kermanshah. We 
imposed on the hospitality of the mis- 
sionaries in both of these places, both 
coming and going, to say nothing of 
spending a fortnight with their col- 
leagues in Tehran, and in no country 
have I received a warmer welcome or 
been made to feel so much at home. 
The mission stations in Persia bear 
such a strong general resemblance to 
one another that a picture of one is a 
picture of them all. They usually consist 
of from five to a dozen acres of ground, 
in the residential section of the town, 
well wooded and, if possible, with running 
water, encircled by a high mud wall. 
Once within the gate of a mission com- 
pound and Persia is left behind; you are 
back in America again. Broad-veran- 
daed, substantial-looking houses obvi- 
ously built from American plans stand in 
the midst of fragrant, old-fashioned gar- 
dens. There are winding, shaded walks; 
young people are playing tennis on a 
dirt court, and usually there is a swim- 
ming pool. In the big living room there 
is an open fireplace, for the winters on 
the Persian uplands are bitterly cold; 
a morris chair (made by a local car- 
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penter) is drawn up beside a table heaped 
high with three-month-old newspapers 
and magazines; and there is, of course, 
a phonograph and a pile of records— 
Caruso, Harry Lauder, and ‘Nearer 
My God to Thee.” There is some- 
thing of the pathetic in the attempts 
of these lonely exiles, far from home 
and friends, to reproduce in this dis- 
tant corner of the world the atmos- 
phere of the homeland. And there is 
no trouble to which they will not put 
themselves for visitors, particularly 
Americans. They not only entertained 
us in their homes for many days at a 
time, often at great inconvenience to 
themselves, but they engaged motor 
vars for us, and hired drivers, and 
arranged for supplies of oil and petrol, 
and sent telegrams, and cashed checks, 
and, in short, performed the countless 
services for which, in civilized countries, 
one turns to Thomas Cook & Son. 

I might add that, contrary to popular 
belief at home, proselytism plays a very 
small part in American missionary work 
in Persia—first, because a campaign 
which had for its avowed purpose the 
conversion of the natives to Christianity 
would instantly arouse the hostility of 
the Persian government, and, secondly, 
because Mohammedan sentiment is so 
strong throughout the country that a 
Persian who renounced it for Christianity 
would certainly suffer social ostracism, 
if he escaped assassination. By this 
I do not mean to imply that there 
is no evangelistic work, for there is, 
but it is carried on mainly among 
the Armenians, Assyrians, and other 
sects of Oriental Christians, who, I 
might add, need it much more than 
the Persians. But the energies of the 
missionaries are devoted for the most 
part to educational and medical work, 
in pursuance of which they have estab- 
lished a chain of schools and hospitals 
across the whole breadth of northern 
Persia, from Urumiah, on the frontier 
of Kurdistan, to Meshed, on the Afghan 
border. In spite of their limited facilities 
—several of the hospitals for example, 


have not been able to afford X-ray appar- 
atus—the value of the services rendered 
to humanity by the American medica] 
missionaries is beyond calculation, as 
can be testified by thousands of natives 
who have received treatment at their 
hands. Nor is it an exaggeration to 
assert that the hope of Persia lies in the 
boys and girls who, in the American 
mission schools are not only acquiring 
a modern education but are being trained 
as enlightened, patriotic citizens. Persia 
owes to these courageous, unselfish, 
hard-working men and women of the 
American missions a debt which she can 
never fully repay. To them I lift my 
hat in respect and admiration. I am 
proud that they are Americans. 

I never realized before I went there 
how high Persia is propped up above 
the rest of the world, or that part of 
the world lying to the west of it, or how 
difficult a matter it is to get into or out 
of it. On the Mesopotamian side there 
is only one place where it can be done— 
the eight-thousand-foot Tak-i-Girreh 
Pass, through which the road from the 
north crosses the Zagros Ranges on its 
way down to the plains beside the Tigris. 
Before the Great War it was little more 
than a caravan trail, impracticable for 
anything save mules and camels, but 
when, in 1917, Britain despatched 
to North Persia an expedition under 
General Dunsterville—known as_ the 
““Dunsterforce”’—in an attempt to take 
the Turks in the rear and relieve the 
pressure against the demoralized Rus- 
sians, the historic highway, which had 
shaken in turn beneath the tramp of 
the legions of Cyrus and Darius, of 
Xerxes and Alexander, was repaired and 
broadened, forming, indeed, General 
Dunsterville’s only line of communi- 
cations. 

The road is in reality a ladder, leading 
from the lofty Iranian plateau down to 
the Mesopotamian plain; and it is a lad- 
der which requires a cool head and a 
steady hand on the steering-wheel to de- 
scend in safety, for it is none too wide at 
best, while in places it is merely a narrow 
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shelf blasted from the face of the cliff. 
The signs erected by the British— 
“Danger! Test Your Brakes!”—still 
admonish the traveler, and, if these 
warnings are not sufficient, he has only 
to peer over the brink of the dizzy 
precipice to see the twisted and rusting 
skeletons of scores of motor vehicles 
strewing the rocky slopes below. Be- 
tween Hamadan and railhead we passed 
at least a dozen great motor cemeteries, 
where the thousands of cars, camions, 
and ambulances used by the British, 
and no longer fit for service, have been 
assembled, stripped of all that was 
worth salvaging, and abandoned. Fully 
nine-tenths of the cars used on the 
Mesopotamian and Persian fronts were 
manufactured in Detroit. I don’t re- 
member the exact number, but it was 
something incredible—far up in the tens 
of thousands. In fact, I was told by a 
British general in Baghdad that Britain 
could never have won the Mesopotamian 
campaign had it not been for Ford. 

We had been warned, before leaving 
Kermanshah, that in the pass we might 
encounter brigands, so we were not taken 
by surprise, upon rounding a shoulder 
of the cliff, to see, perched on a great 
rock which commanded the road, a trio 
of ruffianly looking Kurds leaning on 
their rifles. Their high black kolas were 
bound about their foreheads with scarves 
of gaudy silk, buccaneer fashion, their 
resemblance to the late Captain Kidd 
being completed by the suggestive 
handles of ivory, wood, and silver which 
protruded from their bulging girdles. 
The top of our car was up, so that they 
could not see us, and I imagine that 
they supposed they had only a party of 
terrified natives to deal with, for, when 
the car stopped short and four helmeted 
feringhees sprang out briskly, the butts 
of businesslike automatics peeping from 
their holsters, the astonishment and 
chagrin of these Kurdish Captain Kidds 
was positively ludicrous. When they 
had regained their self-possession they 
scrambled down from their rock and 
salaamed profoundly and wished us peace 
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and explained that they were guarding 
the pass and protecting strangers like 
ourselves from bandits. They were 
so naive about it all, and so cbviously 
disappointed at having drawn a blank, 
that after they had posed for a picture, 
I bestowed a few krans upon each of 
them, whereupon they salaamed again 
and called down upon us the blessings 
of Allah. I think that Sherim was 
disappointed that the episode ended so 
tamely, for he had spent four years as 
a gun layer on the Western Front and 
was secretly hankering for excitement. 

The Muscovite who was driving our 
Benz had the most original method of 
descending a mountainside that I have 
ever seen. Instead of putting his clutch 
into second gear, he would shut off his 
power entirely and then go charging 
downward at terrific speed, the big 
car lurching from side to side of the 
precipice-bordered road like a runaway 
locomotive. The ordinary curves he 
took on two wheels, presumably to save 
rubber, but when we were within a few 
yards of one of the hairpin turns with 
which the road abounded, with nothing 
but emptiness ahead, he would suddenly 
jam on foot and emergency brakes 
simultaneously, thus locking his rear 
wheels and causing the stern of the car 
to skid around the corner. And some- 
times, at the narrower places, where the 
outside of the road ended in “a drop 
into nothing below you as far as a beggar 
could spit,” he would give us an extra 
thrill by gripping the steering-wheel with 
his knees so that he would have both 
hands free to light a cigarette. I do not 
think that I am a particularly nervous 
person, but I am frank to say that I 
heaved a sigh of relief when we reached 
thebottom. There were several moments 
when I wondered if I was going to see 
the Statue of Liberty again. 

The climatic change from the great 
tableland of northwestern Persia to the 
Mesopotamian lowlands is as abrupt as 
it is enervating. When we left Kerman- 
shah we shivered in spite of our rugs 
and greatcoats, and the air had the 
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exhilarating quality of dry champagne. 
But when, a few hours later, we drew 
up before the customs house at Kasr- 
i-Shirin, the heat was like a blast from 
an open furnace door and so savage was 
the sun that we felt as though an unseen 
hand was pressing down upon our hel- 
mets. At our backs rose the purple 
mountains of Kurdistan; before us, far 
as the eye could see, stretched a tawny 
waste above which heat waves danced 
and flickered. Threading an archipelago 
of low brown hills, we dropped down into 
a nullah, climbed the other side, and 
found ourselves confronted by a barrier 
of barbed wire. Beyond it stood three 
or four mud hovels, a box car without 
wheels, and a small cluster of khaki 
tents over which flew a red-black-white- 
and-green banner-—-the flag of “Iraq, as 
Mesopotamia is now known. And there, 
its twin lines of steel stretching to the 
horizon’s rim, was the railway. 

There is something peculiarly com- 
forting and reassuring in the sight of a 
railway upon emerging from a land 
which has never echoed to the hoot of a 
locomotive. For a railway, no matter 
how poor an affair it may be, nearly 
always leads to newspapers, and ice 
plants, and electric lights, and the other 
things that stand for civilization. We 
knew that this railway, for example, 
would bear us to Baghdad, where we 
could make connections with another 
railway for Basra, and from Basra there 
are weekly sailings for Bombay, which, 
as everyone knows, is only a step by 
P. & O. from Rome and Paris and Lon- 
don. We hadn’t the slightest intention 
of going home by any such _ prosaic 
route as that, of course, but it was 
pleasant to know that we could go home 
that way if we chose. 

From Tiaruq, which is the name of 
the railhead station, to Baghdad North 
is only about one hundred and twenty 
miles, but the journey takes from noon 
of one day to six o’clock the following 
morning. This works out at about six 
and a half miles an hour, which gives 
the Mesopotamian Railways the dis- 


tinction of operating what is probably 
the slowest train on earth. The rolling 
stock consists of carriages discarded by 
the Indian railways; judging from their 
condition, they must have seen their 
best days when Victoria was still on the 
throne. The carriages are divided into 
two compartments, each of which con- 
tains four leather-covered lounges, the 
two upper ones being hooked up out of 
the way when not in use. The pas- 
sengers provide their own bedding and 
insect powder. Attached to the train 
is a “restaurant carriage,” as it is called 
by courtesy, which is in reality nothing 
but a box car stocked with beer, soft 
drinks of various kinds, tinned biscuits, 
and cucumbers, the latter being a favor- 
ite article of food in this thirsty land. 

Though the line from Tiarug to Bagh- 
dad runs across a sandy and monotonous 
waste, broken here and there by nullahs, 
or gullies, we found it interesting be- 
cause of the measures for defense against 
Bedouin raids which were everywhere 
apparent. The stations consisted of 
small block-houses of adobe, encircled 
by systems of trenches and barbed wire, 
with machine guns mounted on their 
roofs. Close by each station a small 
detachment of Iraq gendarmerie was 
encamped, and at one or two points on 
the line battalions of beturbaned Indian 
soldiery were living under canvas. When 
the train stopped at night at the lonely 
desert stations I could make out the 
dim figures of troopers of the Camel 
Corps outlined against the stars, and 
now and then smart-looking ‘Iraqian 
officers in keffiehs and khaki, spurs, 
bandoleers, and pistol jingling, would 
stride briskly along the train. There 
was an air of suppressed excitement 
about it all which showed that the 
danger of attack was by no means 
imaginary, and which brought home to 
us in vivid fashion the thrills of railway 
travel during Indian days on our own 
plains. 


Seen from a distance, Baghdad is 
very beautiful, with its peacock-colored 










































mosques and minarets framed by the 
lofty date palms and the noble river in 
the foreground, but the moment one 
sets foot within the city, and sees the 
narrow, filthy streets and the miserable 
houses built of crumbling mud, the 
illusion vanishes. Situated in a region 
where there is no stone and practically 
no timber, Baghdad was built, like all 
the cities of the Babylonian plain, of 
brick and tiles. Like Tehran, it is a 
mud-brown city, this effect being em- 
phasized by the thick layer of dust which 
lies over everything. The only spots 
of color are provided by the mosques, 
which are the city’s sole redeeming 
architectural feature, their splendid 
domes and slender minarets being cov- 
ered with glazed tiles of blue and green 
and yellow, laid in charming arabesque 
designs, so that they look for all the 
world like enormous pieces of cloisonné. 
But, with a few exceptions, they are all 
comparatively modern. Of the magnifi- 
cent city which was Harun-al-Rashid’s 
capital; which, at the height of its fame 
and prosperity, had a population of two 
million souls; which, in literature, art 
and science, divided the supremacy of the 
world with Cordova; and which was the 
religious capital of all Islam, and the po- 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 871.—11 
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litical capital of the greater part of it, at 
a time when Islam bore the same relation 
to civilization that Christianity does to- 


day—of this city, made famous by The 
Thousand and One Nights, virtually 
nothing remains. 

The original city of Baghdad was built 
on the western bank of the Tigris, but 
this is now, and has been for centuries, 
little more than a suburb of the larger 
and more important city on the eastern 
shore. The river, which at this point is 
nearly three hundred yards across and 
so swift as to well justify its name of 
“the Arrow,” is spanned by two pontoon 
bridges, one in the suburbs, and the 
other, known as the Maude Bridge, in 
the heart of the town. The traffic on 
these bridges, which are too narrow to 
permit of vehicles passing one another, 
is as rigidly controlled as the traffic on 
Fifth Avenue, flags by day and lanteans 
by night indicating when the long lines 
of waiting vehicles may go and when 
they must stop. The streams of traffic 
which flow unceasingly over these creak- 
ing, swaying structures provide a scene 
of inexhaustible fascination—long files of 
stately camels, desert-bound; strings of 
sturdy pack mules, gayly caparisoned 
with beads and tassels and colored 
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leathers; droves of diminutive donkeys, 
jingling with bells; only their ears and 
tails showing beneath their enormous 
burdens, creaking wagons drawn by 
lumbering buffalo, their elephant-like 
hides caked with yellow mud; restive, 
wiry polo ponies ridden by Indian syces 
with bundles of polo mallets under their 
arms; clanking field batteries, the hel- 
meted gunners clinging #o the swaying 
caissons; armored cars*with the slim 
barrels of machine gufiS peering from 
their turrets; ponderous army trucks, 
bearing the broad arrow of the War 
Department, piled high with supplies 
and ammunition; snorting motor cycles 
piloted by despatch riders whose bare 
knees and arms are tanned to the color 
of a much-smoked meerschaum; queer 
two-wheeled mule-carts with Indian 
drivers, belonging to the Army Service 
Corps; lancers of the king’s bodyguard 
on well-groomed Walers; dilapidated 
gharries—the public conveyances of 
Baghdad —drawn by half-starved ponies, 
their harness eked out with rope; 
and motor cars of every size and model, 
from lordly Rolls-Royces, with red- 


tabbed staff officers lounging in the tc, 
neaus, to bustling, self-important Fors 
loaded to the guards with natives |; 
skirts and turbans. Nowhere else in «| 
the world can one witness so colorful or 
varied a panorama. 

Running through the very heart of 
Baghdad, straight as though laid out 
with a ruler, is the hideous thoroughfare 
known as New Street. It was cut by the 
Turkish commander, Khalil Pasha, on 
the advice of the Germans, and was 
ruthlessly done. It looks, indeed, as 
though a giant shell had ripped its way 
through the busiest quarters of the city, 
shearing off the fronts of the houses so 
that their interiors are immodestly ex- 
posed, and leaving in its wake a swath 
of debris and destruction. No more un- 
popular thing was ever done in any city, 
for no attention was paid to the rights 
of the property owners and great suffer- 
ing and financial loss ensued, yet, on 
the whole, it was a good thing to do, for 
such a thoroughfare was needed. Since 
the war, what with Arab revolts, and 
native unrest, and uncertainty as to the 
length of the British occupation, con- 




















THE MOSQUE OF HAIDAR KHANE 1N BAGHDAD 
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STREAMS OF TRAFFIC FLOW UNCEASINGLY OVER THE PONTOON BRIDGES 


ditions in Baghdad have been in such a 
state of flux that the property owners 
along New Street have hesitated to erect 
new buildings or even to patch up the 
old ones. In fact, barring the rather im- 
posing British Residency, there is not a 
really substantial building in the city. 
lhe British and Indian merchants who 
followed the armies of occupation lave 
opened their shops in basements or 
storerooms, with the goods displayed on 
packing-cases or on counters impro- 
vised from saw-horses and planks. Even 
the leading banks occupy hole-in-the- 
wall quarters, reached by alleys so dim 
and squalid that you wonder if there 
can possibly be anything respectable at 
the end. As a result, the stranger re- 
ceives an impression of impermanency, 
as though everyone was ready to pack 
up and clear out at a moment’s notice, 
as, to tell the truth, they are. Were it 
not for its many beautiful mosques, 
Baghdad the one-time magnificent would 
bear a striking resemblance to a Western 
boom town. 

Baghdad possesses the unenviable 
reputation of being one of the hottest 


cities in the world, and I can vouch for 
the fact that its reputation is fully justi- 
fied, for it was our misfortune to arrive 
there at the beginning of the hot season. 
Sometimes, in the months of June, July, 
August, and September, especially when 
the simoon is blowing, the thermometer 
at break of day is known to stand at 112° 
while at noon it rises to 120°, and about 
two o'clock to 125°, dropping to 115° by 
sunset. In order to endure such heat, 
the population is compelled, during the 
four months of the hot season, to spend 
their nights on the roofs and their days 
in the cellars. By cellar I mean the 
serdah, a basement sunk considerably 
below the level of the ground, its half 
windows filled with the prickly thorn 
known as agul. Several times a day 
water is sprinkled on these thorns, as 
well as on the tiled floor of the serdah, 
the moisture thus formed creating a sort 
of fictitious coolness. Lady Cox, the 
wife of the British High Commissioner, 
told me, however, that the only way to 
keep a room habitable during the hot 
season is to close the windows and doors 
entirely in the early morning, and to 
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keep them closed until nightfall, thus 
shutting out the hot air. But towards 
sunset these closed-up rooms become 
unbearably close, and then the entire 
city mounts to the flat housetops, where 
it eats and sleeps. The hours spent on 
the roofs are almost as wearisome as 
those spent in the cellars, however, for 
it is impossible to read or write, as the 
presence of a light attracts armies of 
mosquitos, while one has to arise at day- 
break and descend into the serdah in 
order to escape the dangerous rays of 
the morning sun. This sort of life 
naturally results in revolutionizing social 
customs. For example, I well remember 
accompanying the American Consul on 
a round of official calls at Grand Bairam, 
which is the Mohammedan Easter, when 
we started at six o'clock in the morning; 
and when the Emir Feisal was pro- 
claimed King of "Iraq in August, 1921, 
the coronation ceremony began before 
it was fairly light. As might be ex- 
pected, Baghdad is not a healthy city 
to live in. Cholera and plague, those 
two most dreaded diseases of the East, 
are common; heat apoplexy is not 


unknown: to drink unboiled  w.:o, 
or uncooked vegetables is to in\ te 
death from typhoid; and few Eur 
peans, no matter how many precaut 
they may take, live in the city for sny 
length oftime without contracting t}),| 
disfiguring parasitic growth known «x 
the ‘‘ Baghdad button.” 

But one overlooks the discomforts « 
life in the ancient city in the glamour «ai 
never ending variety of its street scenes. 
Stroll with me along New Street at twi 
light, when the population emerges from 
its serdahs to obtain a breath of air. 
The throng which fills the dusty thor- 
oughfare from curb to curb forms a 
human kaleidoscope whose like can not 
be found anywhere else in the world 
haughty, hawk-nosed Arabs, their keen 
eyes peering out from beneath keffiels, 
which are bound in place by enormous 
agals that look like hanks of brown 
yarn; Hebrew women, covered from 
head to heel by gorgeous silken abals 
brocaded in gold and _ silver, their 
features hidden by curious black visors, 
from beneath which one occasionally 
gets a glimpse of languorous, alluring 

















THE MOSQUE OF KAZEMAIN, ONE OF THE MOST SACRED MOSLEM SHRINES 
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eyes; swarthy, swaggering Kurds with 
towering kolas, the same curious head- 
dress as depicted on the Babylonian 
tablets of three thousand years ago; 
Bedouins from the desert, their braided 
hair hanging down before their ears, like 
the pigtails of schoolgirls; Moslem 
imama in flowing robes and snowy tur- 
bans; Jews in red tarbooshes and misfit 
European clothing; barefooted coolie 


A 


BAGHDAD MOSQUE 


women with voluminous carmine skirts 
and silver anklets and turquoise-studded 
nose-rings; patriarchal-looking Turks 
with yellow scarves wound about their 
turbans, denoting that they have made 
the hadj to the Holy Places; descend- 
ants of the Prophet, wearing green 
scarves and girdles (I counted seventeen 
of them in a ten-minute drive); digni- 
fied, upstanding Sikhs, their black beards 
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braided and tied beneath the chin, about 
their turbans razor-edged steel bracelets; 
stocky, slouch-hatted Ghurkas, wearing 
at their waists the terrible broad-bladed 
knife which is their national weapon; 
rosy-cheeked British Tommies in shorts 
and spine-pads and quilted helmets; 
dandified young officers of the Royal Air 
Force, strolling along as though they 
were on Piccadilly; British merchants 
in pipe-clayed shoes and pipe-clayed 
topées and immaculate suits of starched 
white linen; staff officers of the army 
of occupation, boots and belts gleam- 
ing like mahogany, their breasts ablaze 
with campaign ribbons;  white-faced 
Kuropean women, under gayly-colored 
sunshades, dashing by in cars or dog- 
carts on their way to the Sports Club for 
tea and tennis; Parsee traders from 
Bombay, Arab merchants from Bah- 
rein and Muskat, negro slaves from East 
Africa, Russian refugees, Armenians, 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, Circassians, Lurs, 
Hindus, Egyptians, Persians, Levan- 
tines, world without end, Amen. 


Before shaking the dust of Baghdad 


from his feet, every visitor who has 
reveled in The Thousand and One Niq/,; 
should make a little pilgrimage to 4) 
ancient Mohammedan cemetery whicl, 
stands on the western bank of the 
Tigris, in the edge of the desert. \t 
the far end of this cemetery rises 
conspicuous and curious object, whict: 
appears, from a distance, to be an 
enormous pine cone balanced on top 
of a bandbox. This is the tomb of 
Zobeide, the favorite wife of Harun- 
al-Rashid. Here she lies buried, within 
sound of the city where she lived and 
laughed and loved, but her devoted 
husband, instead of sleeping beside her, 
as he would have wished, has his last 
resting-place a thousand miles away, 
beneath the great dome of the Imam 
Musa shrine in Meshed. 

Follow the sandy highway which 
parallels the Tigris and, three or four 
miles beyond the tomb of Zobeide, you 
will come to the famous Mosque of 
Kazemain, that beautiful shining thing 
which is the first object to catch the eve 
of the traveler bound for Baghdad, no 
matter from what direction he = ap- 

















THE ANCIENT MINARET OF SAMARRA, ON THE LINE OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY 
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THE MOSQUES LOOK LIKE ENORMOUS PIECES OF CLOISONNE 
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proaches. Its two great domes, the five 
lofty minarets, and part of the facade 
are overlaid with gold, the gift of Shah 
Nasr-ed-Din of Persia, at a cost, it is 
said, of a pound for every brick. From 
all over the East pilgrims come to pray 
at this shrine, which is one of the most 
sacred spots in the Shiite world, bearing 
offerings which have given the mosque a 
colossal revenue. Christians are not 
permitted to enter its precincts, and the 
population of the Kazemain quarter is 
so fanatical that it is difficult and even 
dangerous to approach it. 


Mesopotamia, or "Iraq, to give it its 
new name, might be described as a king- 


dom which has been made to order— «\)1 
from Turkish cloth. Comprising ‘| 
three former Turkish vilayets of Mosul. 
Baghdad, and Basra, it has about 
area and population of California. \¢- 
cording to the terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres, Mesopotamia was recognized 
as an independent state under a manda- 
tory power, the mandate being allotted 
to Great Britain. Thereupon Great 
Britain found herself faced with the 
thankless and discouraging task of or- 
ganizing this “‘independent” state: of 
establishing a government which would 
receive the support of the people and 
at the same time could be depended 
upon to carry out British policies; and 

















THE TOMB OF ZOBEIDE, THE FAVORITE WIFE OF HARUN-AL-RASHID 
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of backing up that government with 
an army. ‘The first step toward ac- 
complishing this was taken in 1920, 
when a Council of State was formed, as 
a provisional measure, to conduct the 
administration of the country under the 
supervision of Great Britain; the second 
in the summer of 1921, when there ar- 
rived at Basra a British cruiser bearing 
the Emir Feisal, second son of King 
Hussein of the Hedjaz, who, on the 
twenty-fifth of August, was proclaimed 
by the British High Commissioner King 
of *Iraq. That the move was an un- 
fortunate one, no one who is familiar 
with “Iraq and its inhabitants will at- 
tempt to deny. Though King Feisal is 
an Arab, as are the majority of his new 
subjects, he comes from the opposite 
side of the peninsula, having, in fact, 
never set eyes on Mesopotamia before. 
To complicate matters still further, his 
father, King Hussein, as Grand Sherif of 
Mecea, is the head of the Sunni sect of 
Mohammedans, while the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of "Iraq are Shiahs, 
who hold the Sunnis in even greater de- 
testation than they do Christians. In 
order to give their puppet ruler all the 
trappings of royalty, the British de- 
signed for him a uniform, half Arab 
and half European; provided him with 
a court, complete from grooms to grand 
chamberlain; organized a bodyguard 
of lancers; presented him with a 
palace, a motor launch, and a fleet 
of motor cars; raised, drilled, and 
equipped a miniature army; and de- 
signed a flag, a set of postage stamps, 
and an order of knighthood. The latter, 
I was told, was to be called the Order of 
the Lamp, which, in view of the fact that 
the country’s chief source of revenue is 
its oil fields, seemed highly appropriate. 
The scheme of government which has 
been worked out by the British appears 
entirely practicable on paper, but it has 
proved unworkable because neither the 
king nor the people will accept British 
dictation. "Iraq, with hostile mountain 
tribes on the north and hostile desert 
tribes on the west and south, and with a 
Vot. CXLVI.—No. 871.—12 
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hostile population, is a difficult country 
to hold, as the British have already dis- 
covered. The truth of the matter is that 
the vast majority of the country’s in- 
habitants want the Turks back, and it 
will be well for the peace of this troubled 
region when they return. One thing is 
certain: were it not for its wealth in oil, 
the British would evacuate Mesopo- 
tamia to-morrow. 

I had brought with me from Damascus 
letters to King Feisal from certain of his 
Syrian adherents, and, presumably be- 
‘ause he wished to learn from an unprej- 
udiced observer how things were going 
in Syria under the French mandate, he 
sent me word by an official of his house- 
hold that he would like to meet me. The 
audience took place in the Serai, for- 
merly the palace of the Turkish governor, 
a large and rambling structure standing 
on the bank of the Tigris and distin- 
guished rather for extent than for gran- 
deur. After a brief wait in a spacious 
anteroom, where Arab Staff officers in 
British uniforms, frock-coated officials of 
the household, and bearded mollahs in 
flowing robes and snowy turbans con- 
versed in undertones as they sat on the 
low divans, I was ushered into the cabinet 
of the King—a small room, furnished 
like an office, its windows overlooking 
the swiftly flowing river. From behind 
a large, flat-topped desk a slender, dark- 
bearded man in the middle thirties, a 
man with frank, pleasant eyes and a pe- 
culiarly winning smile, rose to receive me. 
I recognized him at once from his pictures 
—it was his Majesty Feisal I, King of 
"Iraq and Prince of Arabia. Instead of 
the picturesque and becoming Arab 
dress which he usually affects in public, 
he wore a khaki service uniform with 
scarlet tabs, evidently patterned on that 
of a British field marshal, and on a 
table rested his headdress, a curious 
combination of the Arab agal and the 
British helmet. King Feisal is one of 
the handsomest men that I have ever 
seen, with the straight limbs, small hips, 
and slender hands of the high-caste 
Arab. His skin is a clear olive; his eyes 
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are as large and lustrous as a woman’s; 
and, unlike most Arabs, his features, 
when he is engaged in conversation, 
reflect great animation. His arched, 
distinctly Semitic nose, his high cheek- 
bones, and the fashion in which he trims 
his beard give him a most striking re- 
semblance to those ancient rulers whose 
effigies appear on Babylonian tablets 
and coins. And, when you come to 
think of it, he zis the successor of that 
long line of sovereigns—Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Harun-al- 
Rashid, to name but a few—who once 
ruled in this land. But, unless I am 
vastly mistaken, he would willingly ex- 
change his historic throne, and the 
galling restrictions which his British 
guardians have thrown about it, for a 
black tent on the desert and the care- 
free life of a nomad. 

Before leaving Tehran we had tele- 
graphed to Sir Percy Cox, the British 
High Commissioner in Mesopotamia, 
asking if we could obtain passage by 
one of the airplanes which twice monthly 
carry the mails from Baghdad to Cairo. 
The journey occupies about seven and a 
half hours, including a brief stop for 
petrol, at Amman, in Transjordania, 
and the charge per passenger is one 
hundred and fifty pounds, or about 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. Upon 
our arrival in Baghdad we learned that 
the War Office in London, to which our 
request had been referred, had cabled 
its consent, but we were also informed 
that we would have to wait in Baghdad 
for at least a fortnight before a plane with 
four seats would be available. Now two 
weeks in Baghdad, at the height of the 
hot season, is anything but an agreeable 
prospect, so we reluctantly abandoned 
our plans for flying from the Tigris to 
the Nile on a modern Magic Carpet and 
decided, instead, to follow the course of 
the Euphrates across the northern 
desert to Aleppo by motor. True, we 
could find no one who had actually made 
the journey, but the British military 


authorities assured us that we would he 
tolerably safe from molestation within 
the British zone, and the French cons! 
told us that, according to his latest ad- 
vices, the Arabs were comparatively 
quiet in French territory. In motoring 
language, the road was “passable but 
unsafe.” 

Thus it came about that one swelter- 
ing June evening found us boarding a 
ramshackle train at the Baghdad station 
of that historic line, the Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway. The section between Bagh- 
dad and Samarra was completed by the 
Germans during the war, and since then 
the British have pushed the railhead 
northward as far as Schergat, about 
seventy-five miles south of Mosul, where 
we had arranged for cars to meet us. 
As our train slid slowly out of the 
station I felt that one of the dreams of 
my boyhood was about to be realized. 
The land through which we were 
journeying reeked with romance and 
adventure; it was peopled with the 
ghosts of the history-makers. To our 
right, between the gently swaying date 
palms, I could glimpse the Tigris shining 
brightly in the moonlight, and, quite 
close at hand, the cone-shaped tomb of 
Zobeide, the beloved of Harun-al- 
Rashid, loomed against the stars. With- 
in a few hours we should behold the 
Euphrates, that Biblical river which 
formed the boundary between Assyria 
and the Land of the Hittites. We should 
stand upon the ruins of Nineveh; we 
should pass the sites of Nimrod’s feats 
and Nebuchadnezzar’s feasts; we should 
traverse the regions where history began. 

“Do you realize,” I said to my 
companions, as we sat in the Turkish- 
bath atmosphere of our compartment, 
“that we are traveling through the 
cradle of the human race?” 

“Tt may be a cradle,” Hutchings re- 
marked dryly, as he mopped away a 
rivulet of perspiration that was coursing 
down his face, “‘but to me it appears 
more like an incubator.” 


(To be continued) 























THE PORTRAIT 


BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“ ICTURES,” said Mr. Bigger, 

P “vou want to see some pictures? 
Well, we have a very interesting mixed 
exhibition of modern stuff in our gal- 
leries at the moment. French and Eng- 
lish, you know.” 

The customer held up his hand, shook 
his head. “No, no. Nothing modern 
for me,” he declared in his pleasant 
northern English. “I want real pictures, 
old pictures. Rembrandt and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and that sort of thing.” 

“Perfectly.” Mr. Bigger nodded. 
“Old Masters. Oh, of course, we deal 
in the old as well as the modern.” 

“The fact is,” said the other, “that 
I’ve just bought a rather large house— 
a Manor House,” he added in impressive 
tones. 

Mr. Bigger smiled; there was an 
ingenuousness about this simple-minded 
fellow which was most engaging. He 
wondered how the man had made 
his money. “A Manor House.” The 
way he had said it was really charming. 
Here was a man who had worked his 
way up from serfdom to the lordship 
of a manor, from the broad base of the 
feudal pyramid to the narrow summit. 
His own history and all the history of 
classes had been implicit in that awed 
proud emphasis on the “Manor.” But 
the stranger was running on; Mr. Big- 
ger could not allow his thoughts to 
wander further. “In a house of this 
style,” he was saying, “and with a 
position like mine to keep up, one must 
have a few pictures. Old Masters, you 
know: Rembrandts and _ what’s-his- 
names.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Bigger, “An 
Old Master is a symbol of social superi- 
ority.”” 

“That’s just it,” cried the other beam- 





ing, “you've said just what I wanted 
to say.” 

Mr. Bigger bowed and smiled. It 
was delightful to find some one who 
took one’s little ironies as sober serious- 
ness. 

“Of course, we should need Old 
Masters only downstairs, in the reception 
room. It would be too much of a good 
thing to havethem inthe bedrooms, too.” 

“Altogether too much of a 
thing,” Mr. Bigger assented. 

“As a matter of fact,’ the Lord of 
the Manor went on, “my daughter— 
she does a bit of sketching. And very 
pretty it is. I’m having some of her 
things framed to hang in the bedrooms. 
It’s useful having an artist in the family. 
Saves you buying pictures. But, of 
course, we must have something old 
downstairs.” 

“T think I have exactly what you 
want,” Mr. Bigger got up and rang 
the bell. ‘My daughter does a little 
sketching’— he pictured a large blonde 
barmaidish personage, thirty-one and 
not yet married, running a bit to seed. 
. . . His secretary appeared at the door. 
“Bring me the Venetian portrait, Miss 
Pratt, the one in the back room. You 
know which I mean.” 

Miss Pratt nodded and disappeared. 

**You’re very snug in here,” said the 
Lord of the Manor, looking round the 


ue vod 


room. Mr. Bigger’s sanctum was aus- 
terely luxurious, “Business good, I 
hope.”” He genuinely did hope it. He 


liked this fellow. He was sympathetic. 
He understood things almost before you 
had begun to explain. He seemed to 
have known you for years. 

Mr. Bigger sighed. ‘The slump,” 
he said. ‘‘We art dealers feel it worse 
than anyone.” 
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“Ah, the slump.” The Lord of the 
Manorchuckled. His round, red, shining 
face shone with mirth. “I foresaw it all 
the time. Some people seemed to think 
the good times were going to last for- 
ever. What fools! I sold out of every- 
thing at the crest of the wave. That’s 
why I can buy pictures now.” 

Mr. Bigger laughed, too. This was 
the right sort of customer. “Wish I'd 
had anything to sell out during the 
boom,” he said. 

The Lord of the Manor laughed till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. He 
was still laughing when Miss Pratt 
re-entered the room. She carried a 
picture, shieldwise, in her two hands, 
before her. 

“Put it on the easel, Miss Pratt,” 
said Mr. Bigger. “Now,” he turned 
to the Lord of the Manor, “‘what do 
you think of that?” 

The picture that stood on the easel 
before them was a half-length portrait. 
Plump-faced, white-skinned, high- 
bosomed in her deeply scalloped dress 
of blue silk, the subject of the picture 
seemed a typical Italian lady of the 
middle eighteenth century. A _ little 
complacent smile curved the pouting 
lips, and in one hand she held a black 
mask, as though she had just taken it 
off after a day of carnival. 

“Very nice,” said the Lord of the 
Manor; but he added doubtfully, “it 
isn’t very like Rembrandt, isit? It’s all 
so clear and bright. Generally in Old 
Masters you can never see anything at 
all, they’re so dark and foggy.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Bigger. “But 
not all Old Masters are like Rem- 
brandt.” 

“IT suppose not.” The Lord of the 
Manor seemed hardly to be convinced. 

“This is eighteenth-century Venetian. 
Their color was always luminous. 
Giangolini was the painter. He died 
young, you know. Not more than half 
a dozen of his pictures are known. And 
this is one.” 

The Lord of the Manor nodded. He 
could appreciate the value of rarity. 


“One notices at a first glance the 
influence of Longhi,”’ Mr. Bigger went 
on airily. ‘And there is something of 
the morbidezza of Rosalba in the paint- 
ing of the face.” 

The Lord of the Manor was looking 
uncomfortably from Mr. Bigger to the 
picture and from the picture to Mr. 
Bigger. There is nothing so embar- 
rassing as to be talked at by some one 
possessing more knowledge than you 
do. Mr. Bigger pressed his advantage. 

“Curious,” he went on, “that one 
sees nothing of Tiepolo’s manner in 
this. Don’t you think so?” 

The Lord of the Manor nodded. His 
face wore a gloomy expression. The 
corners of his baby’s mouth drooped. 
One almost expected him to burst into 
tears. 

“It’s pleasant,” said Mr. Bigger, re- 
lenting at last, “to talk to somebody 
who really knows about painting. So 
few people do.” 

“Well, I can’t say I’ve ever gone 
into the subject very deeply,” said the 
Lord of the Manor, modestly. “But 
I know what I like when I see it.” His 
face brightened again, as he felt himself 
on safer ground. 

“*A natural instinct,” said Mr. Bigger. 
“That’s a very precious gift. I could 
see by your face that you had it; I 
could see that the moment you came 
into the gallery.” 

The Lord of the Manor was delighted. 
‘Really now,” he said. He felt himself 
growing larger, more important. 
“*Really.”” He cocked his head critically 
on one side. “Yes. I must say, I think 
that’s a very fine bit of painting. Very 
fine. But the fact is, I should rather 
have liked a more historical piece, if 
you know what I mean. Something 
more ancestor-like, you know. A por- 
trait of somebody with a story—like 
Anne Boleyn or Nell Gwynn or the 
Duke of Wellington or some one like 
that.” 

“But my dear sir, I was just going 
to tell you. This picture has a story.” 
Mr. Bigger leaned forward and tapped 
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the Lord of the Manor on the knee. 
His eyes twinkled with benevolent and 
amused brightness under his bushy eye- 
brows. There was a knowing kindliness 
in his smile. “A most remarkable story 
is connected with the painting of that 
picture.” 

“You don’t say so?” The Lord of 
the Manor raised his eyebrows. 

Mr. Bigger leaned back in his chair. 
“The lady you see there,” he said, 
indicating the portrait with a wave of 
the hand, ““was the wife of the fourth 
Earl Hurtmore. The family is now 
extinct. The ninth earl died only last 
year. I got this picture when the house 
was sold up. It’s sad to see the passing 
of these old ancestral homes.” Mr. 
Bigger sighed. The Lord of the Manor 
looked solemn, as though he were in 
church. There was a moment’s silence; 
then Mr. Bigger went on in a changed 
tone. “From his portraits, which I 
have seen, the fourth Earl seems to 
have been a long-faced, gloomy, gray- 
looking fellow. One can never imagine 
him young; he was the sort of man 
who looks permanently fifty. His chief 
interests in life were music and Roman 
antiquities. There’s one portrait of 
him holding an ivory flute in one hand 
and resting the other on a fragment of 
Roman carving. He spent at least half 
his life traveling in Italy, looking for 
antiques and listening to music. When 
he was about fifty-five he suddenly 
decided that it was about time to get 
married. This was the lady of his 
choice.” Mr. Bigger pointed to the 
picture. “His money and his title must 
have made up for many deficiencies. 
One can’t imagine, from her appearance, 
that Lady Hurtmore took a great deal 
of interest in Roman antiquities. Nor, 
| should think, did she care much for 
the science and history of music. She 
liked clothes, she liked society, she liked 
gambling, she liked flirting, she liked 
enjoying herself. It doesn’t seem that 
the newly wedded couple got on too 
well. But still, they avoided an open 
breach. A year after the marriage Lord 
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Hurtmore decided to pay another visit 
to Italy. They reached Venice in the 
early autumn. For Lord Hurtmore, 
Venice meant unlimited music. It 
meant Galuppi’s daily concerts at the 
orphanage of the Misericordia. It meant 
Piccini at Santa Maria. It meant new 
operas at the San Moise; it meant 
delicious cantatas at a hundred churches. 
It meant private concerts of amateurs; 
it meant Porpora and the finest singers 
in Europe; it meant Tartini and the 
greatest violinists. For Lady Hurtmore, 
Venice meant something rather different. 
It meant gambling at the Rudotto, 
masked balls, gay supper parties—all the 
delights of the most amusing city in 
the world. Living their separate lives, 
both might have been happy here in 
Venice almost indefinitely. But one 
day Lord Hurtmore had the disastrous 
idea of having his wife’s portrait painted. 
Young Giangolini was recommended to 
him as the promising, the coming painter. 
Lady Hurtmore began her sittings. 
Giangolini was handsome and dashing, 
Giangolini was young. He had an 
amorous technic as perfect as his artis- 
tic technic. Lady Hurtmore would have 
been more than human if she had been 
able to resist him. She was not more 
than human.” 

“None of us are, eh?” The Lord 
of the Manor dug his finger into Mr. 
Bigger’s ribs and laughed. 

Politely, Mr. Bigger joined in his 
mirth; when it had subsided, he went 
on. “In the end they decided to run 
away together across the border. They 
would live at Vienna—live on the 
Hurtmore family jewels, which the lady 
would be careful to pack in her suit- 
case. They were worth upward of 
twenty thousand, the Hurtmore jewels; 
and in Vienna, under Maria Theresa, 
one could live handsomely on the in- 
terest of twenty thousand. The arrange- 
ments were easily made. Giangolini 


had a friend who did everything for 
them—got them passports under an 
assumed name, hired horses to be in 
waiting on the mainland, placed his 
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gondola at their disposal. They decided 
to flee on the day of the last sitting. 
The day came. Lord Hurtmore, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, brought 
his wife to studio in a 
gondola, left her there, perched on the 
high-backed model’s throne, and went 
off again to listen to Galuppi’s concert 
at the Misericordia. It was the time 
of full carnival. Even in broad daylight 
people went about in masks. Lady 
Hurtmore wore one of black silk—you 
see her holding it, there, in the portrait. 
Her husband, though he was no reveller 
and disapproved of carnival junketings, 
preferred to conform to the grotesque 
fashion of his neighbors rather than 
attract attention to himself by not 
conforming. The long black cloak, the 
huge three-cornered black hat, the long- 
nosed mask of white paper were the 
ordinary attire of every Venetian gentle- 


Giangolini’s 


man in these carnival weeks. Lord 
Hurtmore did not care to be con- 
spicuous; he wore the same. There 


must have been something richly absurd 
and incongruous in the spectacle of this 
grave and solemn-faced English milord 
dressed in the clown’s uniform of a 
gay Venetian masker. ‘Pantaloon in 
the clothes of Pulcinella,” was how the 
lovers described him to each other; the 
old dotard of the eternal comedy dressed 
up as the clown. Well, this morning, 
as I have said, Lord Hurtmore came as 
usual in his hired gondola, bringing his 
lady with him. And she in her turn 
was bringing under the folds of her 
capacious cloak, a little leather box 
wherein, snug on their silken bed, re- 
posed the Hurtmore jewels. Seated in 
the dark little cabin of the gondola, 
they watch the churches, the richly 
fretted palazzi, the high mean houses, 
gliding past them. From under his 
Punch’s mask Lord Hurtmore’s voice 
speaks gravely, slowly, imperturbably: 

“*The learned Father Martini,’ he 
said, ‘has promised to do me the honor 
of coming to dine with us to-morrow. 
I doubt if any man knows more of 
musical history then he. I will ask 


you to be at pains to do him speci! 
honor.’ 

*“*You may be sure I will, my Lord. 
She could hardly contain the laughing 
excitement that bubbled up within her 
To-morrow at dinner time she would 
be far away—over the frontier, beyond 
Gorizia, galloping along the Vienna road. 
Poor old Pantaloon! But no, she wasn’t 
in the least sorry for him. After all, 
he had his music, he had his odds and 
ends of broken marble. Under her 
cloak she clutched the jewel case more 
tightly. How intoxicatingly amusing 
her secret was!” 

Mr. Bigger clasped his hands and 
pressed them dramatically over his 
heart. He was enjoying himself. He 
turned his long foxy nose toward the 
Lord of the Manor and smiled benevo- 
lently. The Lord of the Manor for 
his part was all attention. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

Mr. Bigger unclasped his hands and 
let them fall on to his knees. 

“Well,” he said, “the gondola draws 
up at Giangolini’s door, Lord Hurtmore 
helps his wife out, leads her up to the 
painter’s great room on the first floor, 
commits her into his charge with his 
usual polite formula, and then goes off 
to hear Galuppi’s morning concert at 
the Misericordia. The lovers have a 
good two hours to make their final 
preparations. 

“Old Pantaloon safely out of sight, 
up pops the painter’s useful friend, 
masked and cloaked like every one else 
in the streets and on the canals of this 
carnival Venice. There follow embrace- 
ments and hand shakings and laughter 
all round; everything has been so 
marvelously successful, not a suspicion 
roused. From under Lady Hurtmore’s 
cloak comes the jewel case. She opens 
it and there are loud Italian exclamations 
of astonishment and admiration. The 
brilliants, the pearls, the great Hurtmore 
emeralds, the ruby clasps, the diamond 
earrings—all these bright glittering 
things are lovingly examined, knowingly 
handled. Fifty thousand sequins at the 
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THE 


least is the estimate of the useful friend. 
The two lovers throw themselves ecsta- 
tically into each other’s arms. 

“The useful friend interrupts them; 
there are still a few last things to be 
done. They must go and sign for their 
passports at the ministry of police. Oh, 
a mere formality; but still it has to be 
done. He will go out at the same time 
and sell one of the lady’s diamonds to 
provide the necessary funds for the 
journey.” 

Mr. Bigger paused to light a cigarette. 
He blew a cloud of smoke, and went on. 

“So they set out, all in their masks 
and capes, the useful friend in one 
direction, the painter and his mistress 
in another. Ah, love in Venice!”’ Mr. 
Bigger turned up his eyes in ecstasy. 
‘Have you ever been in Venice and in 
love, sir?” he inquired of the Lord of 
the Manor. 

“Never farther than Dieppe,” said 
the Lord of the Manor, shaking his head. 

“Ah, then you’ve missed one of life’s 
ereal experiences. You can never fully 
and completely understand what must 
have been the sensations of little Lady 
Hurtmore and the artist, as they glided 
down the long canals, gazing at each 
other through the eyeholes of their 
masks. Sometimes, perhaps, they kissed 

though it would have been difficult 
to do that without unmasking, and 
there was always the danger that some 
one might have recognized their naked 
faces through the windows of their 
little cabin. No, on the whole,” Mr. 
Bigger concluded reflectively, “I expect 
they confined themselves to looking at 
each other. But in Venice, drowsing 
along the canals, one can almost be 
satisfied with looking—just looking.” 
He caressed the air with his hand and 
let his voice drop away into silence. 
He took two or three puffs at his 
cigarette without sayinganything. When 
he went on, his voice was very quiet 
and even. 

“About half an hour after they had 
gone a gondola drew up at Giangolini’s 
door, and a man in a paper mask, 
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wrapped in a black cloak and wearing 
on his head the inevitable three-cornered 
hat got out and went upstairs to the 
painter’s room. It was empty. The 
portrait smiled sweetly and a little 
fatuously from the easel. But no painter 
stood before it and the model’s throne 
was untenanted. The long-nosed mask 
looked about the room with an expres- 
sionless curiosity. The wandering glance 
came to rest at last on the jewel case 
that stood where the lovers had care- 
lessly left it, open on the table. Deep 
set and darkly shadowed behind the 
grotesque mask, the eyes dwelt long 
and fixedly on this object. Long-nosed 
Pulcinella seemed to be rapt in medita- 
tion. 

““A few minutes later there was the 
sound of footsteps on the stairs, of two 
voices laughing together. The masker 
turned away to look out of the window. 
Behind him the door opened noisily; 
drunk with excitement, with the gay 
laughable irresponsibility, the lovers 
burst in. 

“*Aha, caro amico. Back already. 
What luck with the diamond?’ 

“The cloaked figure at the window 
did not stir; Giangolini rattled gayly on. 
There had been no trouble whatever 
about the signatures, no questions asked; 
he had the passports in his pocket. They 
could start at once. 

**Lady Hurtmore suddenly began to 
laugh uncontrollably; she couldn’t stop. 

“*What’s the matter?’ asked Gian- 
golini, laughing, too. 

“*T was thinking,’ she gasped be- 
tween the paroxysms of her mirth, ‘I 
was thinking of old Pantaloon sitting 
at the Misericordia, solemn as an owl, 
listening —’” she almost choked, and 
the words came out shrill and forced 
as though she were speaking through 
tears—‘ listening to old Galuppi’s boring 
old cantatas.’ 

“The man at the window turned 
round. ‘Unfortunately, Madam,’ he 
said, ‘the learned maestro was indisposed 
this morning. There was no concert.’ 
He took off his mask. ‘And so I took 
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the liberty of returning earlier than 
usual.” The long gray unsmiling face 
of Lord Hurtmore confronted them. 

“The lovers stared at him for a 
moment speechlessly. Lady Hurtmore 
put her hand to her heart; it had given 
a fearful jump and she felt a horrible 
sensation in the pit of her stomach. 
Poor Giangolini had gone as white as 
his paper mask. Even in these days 
of cicishei, of official gentlemen friends, 
there were cases on record of outraged 
and jealous husbands resorting to homi- 
cide. He was unarmed, but goodness 
only knew what weapons of destruction 
were concealed under that enigmatic 
black cloak. But Lord Hurtmore did 
nothing brutal or undignified. Gravely 
and calmly, as he did everything, he 
walked over to the table, picked up the 
jewel case, closed it with the greatest 
care and saying: ‘My box, I think,’ 
put it in his pocket and walked out of 
the room. The lovers were left looking 
questioningly at each other.” 

There was a silence. 

“What happened then?” asked the 
Lord of the Manor. 

* The anticlimax,”” Mr. Bigger replied 
shaking his head mournfully. “Gian- 
golini had bargained to elope with fifty 
thousand sequins. Lady Hurtmore 
didn’t, on reflection, much relish the 
idea of love in a cottage. Woman’s 
place, she decided at last, is in the 
home—with the family jewels. But 
would Lord Hurtmore see the matter 
in precisely the same light? That was 
the question, the alarming, disquieting 
question. She decided to go and see 
for herself. 

“She got back just in time for dinner. 
‘His Ilustrissimous Excellency is wait- 
ing in the dining room,’ said the major- 
domo. The tall doors were flung open 
before her; she swam in majestically, 
chin held high—but with what a terror 
in her soul! Her husband was standing 
by the fireplace. He advanced to meet 
her. 

“*T was expecting you, Madam,’ 
he said and led her to her place. 


“That was the only reference he ever 
made to the incident. In the afternoon 
he sent a servant to fetch the portrait 
from the painter’s studio. It formed 
part of their baggage when, a month 
later, they set out for England. The 
story has been passed down with the 
picture from one generation to the next. 
I had it from an old friend of the family 
when I bought the portrait last year.” 

Mr. Bigger threw his cigarette end 
into the grate. He flattered himself 
that he had told that tale very well. 

“Very interesting,” said the Lord of 
the Manor,” very interesting indeed. 
Quite historical, isn’t it? One could 
hardly do better with Nell Gwynn or 
Anne Boleyn, could one?” 

Mr. Bigger smiled vaguely, distantly. 
He was thinking of Venice—the Russian 
countess staying in his pension, the 
tufted tree in the courtyard outside his 
bedroom, that strong hot scent she used 
(it made you catch your breath when 
you first smelt it), and there was the 
bathing on the Lido and the gondola 
and the dome of the Salute against the 
hazy sky, looking just as it looked when 
Guardi painted it. How enormously 
long ago and far away it all seemed 
now! He was hardly more than a boy 
then; it had been his first great ad- 
venture. He woke up with a start 
from his reverie. 

The Lord of the Manor was speaking. 
“How much now would you want for 
that picture?”’ he asked. His tone was 
detached, offhand; he was a rare one 
for bargaining. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bigger, quitting 
with reluctance the Russian countess, 
the paradisal Venice of five and twenty 
years ago. “I’ve asked as much as a 
thousand for less important works than 
this. But I don’t mind letting this go 
for seven-fifty.” 

The Lord of the Manor whistled. 
“Seven-fifty,” he repeated. “It’s too 
much.” 

“But my dear sir,” Mr. Bigger pro- 
tested, “think what you’d have to pay 
for a Rembrandt of this size and 
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quality —twenty thousand at least. 
Seven hundred and fifty isn’t at all too 
much. On the contrary, it’s very little 
considering the importance of the picture 
vou're getting. You have a good enough 
judgment to see that this is a very fine 
work of art.” 

“Oh, I’m not denying that,”’ said the 
Lord of the Manor. “All I say is that 
seven-fifty’s a lot of money. Whe-ew! 
I'm glad my daughter does sketching. 
Think if I'd had to furnish the bedrooms 
with pictures at seven-fifty a time!” 
He laughed. 

Mr. Bigger smiled. ‘You must also 
remember,” he said, “that you’re mak- 
ing a very good investment. Late 
Venetians are going up. If I had any 
capital to spare—”’’ The door opened 
and Miss Pratt’s blonde and frizzy head 
popped in. 

“Mr. Crowley wants to know if he 
can see you, Mr. Bigger.” 

Mr. Bigger frowned. “Tell him to 
wait,” he said irritably. He coughed 
and turned back to the Lord of the 
Manor. “If I had any capital to spare, 
I'd put it all into late Venetians. 
Every penny.” 

He wondered, as he said the words, 
how often he had told people that he’d 
put all his capital, if he had any, into 
primitives, cubism, nigger sculpture, 
Japanese prints... . 

In the end the Lord of the Manor 
wrote him a check for six hundred and 
eighty. 

“You might let me have a _ type- 
written copy of the story,” he said as 
he put on his hat. “It would be a 
good tale to tell one’s guests at dinner, 
don’t you think? Id like to have the 
details quite correct.” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” said Mr. 
Bigger, “the details are most important.” 

He ushered the little round man to 
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the door. Good morning. Good morn- 
ing. He was gone. A tall pale youth 
with side whiskers appeared in the door- 
way. Hiseyes were darkand melancholy; 
his expression, his general appearance 
were romantic and at the same time a 
little pitiable. It was young Crowley, 
the painter. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” 
said Mr. Brigger. “‘ What did you want 
to see me for?” 

Mr. Crowley looked embarrassed, he 
hesitated. How he hated having to do 
this sort of thing! “The fact is,’ he 
said at last, “I’m horribly short of 
money. I wondered if perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind . . . if it would be con- 
venient to you . to pay me for that 
thing I did for you the other day. I’m 
awfully sorry to bother you, like this.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow.” Mr. 
Bigger felt sorry for this wretched 
creature who didn’t know how to look 
after himself. Poor young Crowley was 
as helpless as a baby. ‘‘How much did 
we settle it was to be?” 

“Twenty pounds, I think it was,” 
said Mr. Crowley timidly. 

Mr. Bigger. took out his pocketbook. 
“We'll make it twenty-five” he said. 

“Oh, no really ...Icouldn’t. 
Thanks very much.” Mr. Crowley 
blushed like a girl. “I suppose you 
wouldn’t like to have a show of some 
of my landscapes, would you?” he 
asked, emboldened by Mr. Bigger’s air 
of benevolence. 

“No, no. Nothing of your own.” 
Mr. Bigger shook his head inexorably. 

““There’s no money in modern stuff. 
But [’ll take any number of those sham 
Old Masters of yours.”” He drummed 
with his fingers on Lady Hurtmore’s 
sleekly painted shoulder. ‘Try another 
Venetian,” he added. “This one was 
a great success.” 





POEMS BY W. H. DAVIES 


LEAVES 


EACE to these little brown leaves, 
That strew our common ground; 
That chase their tails, like silly dogs, 
As they go round and round. 
For though in winter boughs are bare, 
Let us not once forget 
Their summer glory, when these leaves 
Caught the great sun in their strong net; 
And made him, in the lower air, 
Tremble—no bigger than a star! 


LOVE, LIKE A DROP OF DEW 


HEN I pass down the street and see 
The people smiling so, 
Tis clear enough that my true love 
Was there awhile ago. 


Her lips that, following her two eyes, 
Go smiling here and there, 

Seem newly kissed—but ’tis my faith 
That none but I would dare. 


Love, like a drop of dew that joins 
Two blades of grass together, 

Has made her mine, as I am hers, 
Forever and forever. 


LOVE’S PAYMENT 
i fish, and fowl, all fruit, and all you drink, 


Lie at the bottom of my purse, and I 
Demand at will two kisses for my one; 
This is my certain charge—I swear it by 
Our honest cows, that turn those meadows white 


With mushrooms, where they passed a summer’s night. 


Whether it is the seal or silver fox, 

The sable, silk, or plain white calico— 

Two kisses for my one I charge at will, 

Since by my power these charges come and go: 

I swear by sheep, that let the brambles pull, 

In payment for their leaves, some soft white wool. 
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JOURNALISM AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


BY RAYMOND RECOULY 


HAT is a journalist? The first 

definition which occurs to the 
mind is this: A journalist is a man who 
writes for the papers. Unfortunately, 
this definition, like all definitions which 
come immediately to the mind, is no 
definition at all. 

We must try to find something better. 
You remember, perhaps, the very witty 
and not absolutely inaccurate definition 
of the Frenchman traveling abroad, 
especially in Anglo Saxon countries 
where bread appears on the table always 
in infinitesimal quantity: “‘A decorated 
gentleman who is asking for bread.” 
This is also a very good definition of 
the diplomat: ‘‘A gentleman appointed 
to lie abroad.” 

Nobody I am sure, would venture 
to call the journalist a gentleman ap- 
pointed to lie at home, which would 
be, of course, absolutely untrue. I 
think, on the whole, we might call the 
journalist a man who, for the sake of 
many readers, publishes some news or 
expresses some opinion. Such being the 
case, we find that there were journalists 
before newpapers came into existence. 
It may be affirmed without any paradox 
that the journalist existed before jour- 
nalism. 

Voltaire, for instance, was a great 
journalist, and at the same time a great 
international one. He possessed all 
those qualities that go to the making 
of the born journalist: a mind keenly 
on the alert, the art of keeping in touch 
with men and things in spite of his 
secluded life, the longing to vent his 
opinions on those men and their doings, 
the wish and the power to influence 
public opinion. 

Instead of writing for the papers, 
which did not exist in his time, Voltaire 


used to write books and letters to his 
numerous correspondents scattered 
throughout Europe. But his letters 
were passed from hand to hand. ‘On 
se les passait sous le manteau,” as we 
say in French, namely, secretly; they 
were read, re-read, commented upon, 
thus differing little from the present- 
day newspaper article. 

The influence of those letters on the 
public mind was even of greater dura- 
tion than that of a newspaper article 
of our own days, which is very often 
no sooner read than it is forgotten. 

We need only recall the courageous 
campaign undertaken by Voltaire in 
the famous Calas trial to see that he 
was endowed with all the virtues of a 
great journalist. Calas was a Protestant 
from Toulouse who was condemned and 
executed for the supposed murder of one 
of his sons. Thanks to the plucky in- 
tervention of Voltaire, that iniquitous 
case was retried and the memory of 
Calas rehabilitated. 

We could easily find numerous ex- 
amples to show that Voltaire’s influence 
was tremendous, not only in developing 
public opinion in France, but in that 
of other countries as well. The same 
could be said about the French encyclo- 
pedists, Diderot and d’Alembert. 

There lived at that time an extremely 
clever and even genius-like monarch, 
Frederick II, King of Prussia. No 
one better than he grasped the fact of 
the great influence Voltaire and other 
Frenchmen of letters exerted on public 
opinion, owing to the widespread knowl- 
edge of the French tongue throughout 
Europe. He spared no pains, no trouble, 
to win them over to his side. He 
flattered, complimented, and _ enticed 
them to the Berlin Court. 
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Except for a short-lived quarrel with 
Voltaire, Frederick II’s efforts were 
crowned with success. He became in 
many ways the idol of the French 
writers of that period. He passed for 
being a most enlightened ruler, very 
intelligent, and one who encouraged the 
spread of the new ideas. That infatua- 
tion lasted until a few years before the 
French Revolution. Under the title of 
Monarchie Prussienne, Mirabeau pub- 
lished a detailed and lengthy study that 
was in reality one long panegyric of the 
monarch. 

Bismarck, the founder of modern 
Germany, the direct successor of Fred- 
erick the Great, made the most of that 
great influence of newspaper men on 
European politics. In that most in- 
teresting work, Les Souvenirs de Bis- 
marck, Bush in almost every page 
clearly shows that. Bismarck sum- 
moned Bush to his side, making use of 
him before, during, and after the war 
of 1870, to influence international public 
opinion. Fully realizing the importance 
of that influence, Bismarck, in spite of 
his many duties, often took the trouble 
to give the outline of those articles, 
sometimes even writing them himself. 

The pretext used for forcing France 
to declare war in 1870, the wording of 
the famous telegram of Ems, was a 
stroke of genius on his part. It was 
merely by the suppression of a few 
words that Bismarck completely changed 
the meaning of that telegram, so as to 
render it insulting to France, and force 
the French Government to retaliate 
by a declaration of war. Bismarck’s 
successors tried the same trick in 1914, 
but luckily for the Allies they were not 
nearly as clever as Bismarck, and the 
whole thing failed miserably, Germany 
being obliged to declare the war herself. 

Journalism had made great strides 
after 1870. To form an idea of the 
importance of its influence on inter- 
national politics, and the spirit in which 
it was exercised, we need only study the 
life of a great journalist of the period, 
Blowitz, who was for many years the 


Paris correspondent of the London Tim s 
His is an extremely interesting person- 
ality, as much so as was the milieu jn 
which he lived and wrote. Blowitz has 
also left a volume of memoirs, whic) 
he had intended as a sort of manual for 
the use of young candidates to thie 
journalist profession. He was always 
ready to give them advice, and to 
show them what lines to follow to lead 
to success. If there had been a schoo! 
for journalists at that time, it would 
have been the great ambition of his life 
to be appointed one of its professors. 

Born in Bohemia, Blowitz, before 
1870, had been a professor in several! 
French provincial towns, more partic- 
ularly in Marseilles. He had married 
a French woman, and become natural- 
ized in France. After the War and the 
Commune, Thiers, who knew him and 
greatly appreciated him, wanted to ap- 
point him Consul General at Riga, But 
the opposition of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs delayed the nomination so long 
that Blowitz, who had quite accidentally 
made the acquaintance of the Times's 
special envoy in Paris, who was just 
then requiring an assistant, undertook 
the post himself. He began by sending 
in all the facts and interesting matter 
he could find, for he had hit upon: his 
true vocation. From the very start he 
achieved great success. 

His perfect knowledge of French, the 
numerous acquaintances he had learned 
to cultivate in political spheres, his 
great activity of mind, what we call in 
French ‘“‘l’entregent’’—that is, the re- 
markable facility in making friends with 
many able people, all enabled him to 
obtain the most brilliant results. 

Blowitz had a most remarkable 
memory, which is perhaps one of the 
chief virtues of a journalist. One day 
when in company of the editor of the 
Times, who was in Paris on a short 
stay, Blowitz heard Thiers deliver a 
great speech at the Chamber of Deputies 
in Versailles, and he was able to tele- 
graph that speech nearly word for word 
that very evening to London. 
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JOURNALISM AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Blowitz was a very intelligent man 
and a keen psychologist. All young 
newspaper writers should read his book. 
For instance, he gives the following 
piece of advice, the truth of which each 
one of us has been able to prove on 
more than one occasion: 

“When a man gives a correspondent 
an important piece of news, the latter 
should continue to remain with him for 
some time but change the conversation 
and not leave him until it hasturned upon 
something quite insignificant.” Blowitz 
explains why. “If the correspondent.” 
he says, “takes his departure abruptly, 
a flash of caution will burst upon his 
informant. He will reflect rapidly and 
will beg the journalist not to repeat 
what he has said till he sees him again. 
The information would be lost, and the 
correspondent would suffer annoyance 
that might have been avoided had he 
known nothing. For,” adds Blowitz 
very wisely, ““a newspaper has no use 
for confidential information it cannot 
transmit to its readers.” 

At the Berlin Congress in 1876, which 
for a time settled the Eastern question, 
Blowitz was present as special cor- 
respondent of the Times. He did not 
accept the task without much hesitation. 
An important diplomatic congress so 
often proves to be the journalist’s stum- 
bling block. Failure is so much easier, so 
much more probable than success. Blo- 
witz realized that in Berlin he would 
be in quite a different atmosphere, in 
one in which nothing indiscreet would 
transpire. “In Paris the very fish talk, 
in Berlin the parrots themselves are 
mute.” 

Anxious to succeed, however, he man- 
aged to get a young friend of his ap- 
pointed secretary to one of the politi- 
cal men attending the congress. Thanks 
to this young man, he had someone on 
the spot. The chief thing was to avoid 
compromising the man who thus gave 
him information, never to appear with 
him, and to act as though he did not 
even know him. Blowitz explains the 
ingenious manner in which he managed 
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to correspond with him. Every day at 
the restaurant the young man put the 
information he was able to obtain in 
the lining of his hat. Blowitz took the 
hat, leaving his own in its place. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs show the 
prominent part played by Blowitz in 
the Congress. 

If one wants to see how great the 
influence of so important a man as was 
Blowitz can be over international poli- 
tics, one need only recall the famous 
incident of 1875. 

In an article that caused a great stir 
throughout the world the Times showed 
up the warlike intentions of the military 
party in Germany, who, under the 
impetus of the General Staff and of 
the old Count Von Moltke, seeing that 
France was recovering too rapidly, thus 
constituting a menace to Germany, were 
keen on recommencing the war, so as 
to crush and bleed her to death. 

The article, revealing the state of 
mind of the militant circles in Berlin, 
caused a great stir in the diplomatic 
world. Public opinion, the govern- 
mental parties of England and Russia, 
were very disturbed. The Tzar made a 
personal intervention in Berlin. The 
German government was plainly given 
to understand that were Germany to 
commit the crime of making war against 
France without any reason at all, France 
would not be abandoned. Bismarck 
got into a perfect rage, and naturally 
pretended that all those rumors were 
without any foundation, and that Ger- 
many had never thought of making 
war. But the danger had really existed, 
and it was thanks to the Times’s 
article, which had done more to elimi- 
nate it than anything else, that the 
danger was avoided. That article had 
been written by Blowitz from the pre- 
cise facts furnished him by the French 
foreign office. The story is told in full 
detail in Hohenlohe’s memoirs. It is a 
striking and convincing example of the 
influence which a really great journalist 
can exert on the international politics 
of his time. 
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That a single article, written by the 
right man, at the right time, in the 
right place, could have produced such 
far-reaching, such momentous effects, 
seems very extraordinary and confound- 
ing. For the first time it may be said 
that a new power has appeared in the 
history of the world. A new force has 
been created whose influence was 
becoming greater and greater every 
day. 

About half a century earlier, during 
the famous Congress of Vienna after 
the Napoleonic wars, Talleyrand, the 
French representative, by far the most 
clever man of the Congress, would have 
been immensely surprised had he been 
told that a simple writer of the most 
obscure condition, being neither a prince 
nor a count nor a baron but a poor 
Bohemian Jew, could by a single column 
in a newspaper stir up the whole of 
Europe, prevent a possible great war, 
manipulate the most powerful factors 
in history. 

Talleyrand, clever as he was, would 
never have believed such a prophecy. 
He would have called it a mere im- 
possibility, a miracle. 

Well, that very miracle had just taken 
place. In the last quarter of the last 
century international politics as well 
as national politics were no more di- 
rected by ministers, ambassadors, kings, 
or emperors alone, but also by the press. 
And the influence of the press was some- 
times greater than the influence of the 
diplomats and the kings. 

Is it a good or a bad influence? One 
might answer the question in the same 
way as did the famous sop, when 
questioned about the tongue. He said, 
that the tongue could be at the same 
time the very best and the very worst 
thing in the world. 

Well, a newspaper has the power not 
only of a single tongue but of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of tongues, 
so that the saying of sop might be 
applicable to journalism, but multiplied 
by thousands or by hundreds of thou- 
sands. 


The last war was above all a war of 
the nations. The Press, that powerfy| 
organ whose influence is everlastingly 
growing, was mobilized like everything 
else. Each country did its level best 
to get the most out of it in order to 
make it help on the final victory. 

In that, as in many other ways 
dealing with war, Germany led the way, 
Already long before the war, one may 
even say since Bismarck, the German 
Press had been militarized, corporalized, 
The first press bureau that ever existed 
in Europe was to be found in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

From the very beginning of hostilities, 
Germany had tried to bias international] 
public opinion, to sway it in her favor 
through the columns of her newspapers. 
From the very outset she had founded 
organizations with that aim in view. 
She had lavished huge sums of money on 
them, just as she had on her spying 
system. That expenditure amounted 
to a tremendous total. 

My friend, M. Barrere, French am- 
bassador in Rome, told me the way 
Germany in Italy had set about trying 
to influence public opinion so as to 
bring pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment, to force it to remain neutral. A 
big German advertising agency had 
signed contracts with the majority of 
the Italian newspapers. By this most 
advantageous contract for the papers, 
the German agency became to a large 
extent the master of their destiny. It 
could ruin the majority of them. From 
the first day of the war they were in- 
formed that all publicity would be sup- 
pressed were they to refuse to publish 
information favorable to Germany. 
Similar methods were used in Rumania 
and in Spain, and also in America. 

The Allies were obliged to resort to 
the same means. They were forced to 
found similar press bureaus. It is from 
that time that the word “propaganda,” 
first came into general use. 

At the time of the Peace Congress, all 
those bureaus, all those propaganda 
organizations existed and even flourished. 
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Most of them were,moreover, determined 
not todie. It was in such an atmosphere 
that the Peace Congress took place. 
Each delegation had its chief of the 
press bureau, who was entrusted with 
the task of giving more or less fictitious 
information to the newspaper correspon- 
dents. 

The independent and disinterested 
Press, endeavoring to rise above those 
petty quarrels, to view matters from a 
higher standard, could with difficulty 
hold its own under such conditions. 
The newspaper men, whether willingly 
or not were forced to follow suit. Even 
had one of them tried to sound an 
independent note, the censor was there 
to prevent it. 

I can still remember the curious feel- 
ing I myself had when after four years 
of absence, I left off my captain’s uni- 
form to reassume the direction of For- 
eign Politics at the Figaro. 

I called on the ministers and on the 
delegates so as to become rapidly ac- 
quainted with the situation. Then I 
set to work to write my daily articles. 
But I must confess that I felt I was 
not an entirely free agent. The general 
atmosphere was as uncongenial as pos- 
sible for the expressing of personal 
opinions. It was just as during the war 
one had to serve and defend a cause one 
had not the right to criticize, any more 
than the soldier or the officer was al- 
lowed to dispute the orders given from 
More than once I had the 
intimate conviction that for some prob- 
lems we were on the wrong tack. Ques- 
tions were tackled in a happy-go-lucky 
sort of way, without any fixed plan or 
method. The Conference seemed to 
wish to settle everything at the same 
time, which was the surest way of not 
settling anything. 

It struck me as ridiculous that one 
day, for instance, they would take up 
the question of the Czechoslovakian 
frontiers, and on the following day that 
of Poland and Dantzig. Why not have 
discussed the two principal questions 
of the German frontier and reparations 


above. 
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at once? The less important problems 
could have been treated later on. 

I went to see my old friend, M. 
Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, one 
of M. Clemenceau’s chief collaborators, 
who had known me for some twenty 
years, and to whom I was attached by 
very old ties of friendship. I frankly 
gave him my impressions. I told him 
I thought things were taking a wrong 
direction, that it would be much more 
sensible to settle two or three of the big 
problems before attempting to solve any 
others. He gave me what appeared to 
be but very feeble reasons for so doing. 
I replied. He got angry, which, as I 
have often had occasion to remark was 
the sign in a very intelligent man like 
himself but of somewhat weak charac- 
ter that he felt incapable of convincing 
me. ‘‘M. Clemenceau has reasons that 
I am not at liberty to disclose,” he 
said finally. ‘“‘Have confidence, and 
let him act.”” What could one say, and 
how refuse to accept such an imperious 
command? There was nothing else to 
do. 

The same kind of thing went on in 
each of the subsequent conferences, at 
Boulogne, Spa, at San Remo, London, 
Cannes, Genoa, etc. I was present at 
some of them. The least I can say 
about them was that they were no 
places for independent journalists. 
Nothing can be more painful to a con- 
scientious writer who is fairly familiar 
with the problems on hand, which he 
has studied both on the spot and in 
books, and about which he has done his 
best to come to some equitable con- 
clusion, than to see his chief of the Press 
services, its captain, as one may say, 
summon his squadron of journalists and 
give them more or less fictitious ac- 
counts of what has taken place or of 
what has not taken place, thus drowning 
the opinion of the world with the din of 
that orchestra of a thousand voices. 
An intelligent journalist, one of inde- 
pendent mind, does not feel very proud 
of belonging to such a profession under 
those circumstances. As for me, after 
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having taken part in two of those con- 
ferences—at Spa in 1920 and at London 
in the spring of 1921 I vowed that I 
would never assist at another one. Nor 
have I broken that vow. 

Nothing good or useful can come 
out of such methods of procedure. They 
ought to be condemned and suppressed, 
and likewise those erratic conferences 
where in indescribable confusion all 
questions are discussed together, and 
where the political leaders who take 
part in them act more often than not 
out of purely internal political reasons, 
which, when dealing with foreign poli- 
tics, is one of the best ways for doing 
things badly. The sooner all those 
press bureaus and propaganda services, 
as at present organized, are done away 
with, the better. There were reasons 
for having them during the war, one 
of the chief being that they had to 
counterbalance the German propaganda. 
The war over, they are not only of no 
use but of some danger. 

How then, is it possible to organize in 
every country political information for 
the native journalists as well as for the 
foreign correspondents resident there? 

The Ministers, no matter what their 
rank, can and ought to give official and 
non-official information to the papers. 
The Secretary of State or the Premier 
ought to make it a point of honor to re- 
ceive those journalists duly accredited, 
daily, or as oftenas possible. It is, I be- 
lieve, the custom in America, and one 
that is becoming more popular in France, 
where very often the Prime Minister is 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to give 
audience to the big newspaper men at 
the end of each day. I believe it is a 
very good plan, being at the same time 
democratic and moral. It does away 
with the intermediary, who is nearly 
always more or less prejudicial, leaving 
the full responsibility to the chiefs of 
the government, who are themselves 
responsible for what they say. It is the 
best way of maintaining that contact 
between State and Public which is 
indispensable. The journalist on his 


side, being thus to a certain extent 
associated with the responsibilities and 
confidences of the statesmen, feels that 
that responsibility creates duties for 
him. I have often been present when 
M. Poincaré or M. Millerand very 
frankly explained to a dozen or so news- 
paper men the difficulties of their task, 
acquainting them with the intricacies 
of the problems to be solved, and often 
confiding very important news, simply 
asking them for state reasons not to 
divulge it. I do not know of a single 
instance when a journalist proved un- 
worthy of those confidences. 

There is no doubt that every govern- 
ment, every ministry has the journal- 
ists it deserves. If you wish them to 
behave as gentlemen, you must treat 
them as gentlemen. It would be most 
desirable for the ministers not only to 
receive their own journalists, but those 
of other countries as well. Certain 
Secretaries of State in France have 
begun to do so, and it is to be hoped 
that this custom may become general 
everywhere. 

Nothing can be more important, 
nothing more beneficial under present 
circumstances when the world has just 
emerged from the most terrible of wars, 
than for one country to keep the other 
informed of the exact state of affairs. 
Agencies and papers are the only means 
we possess for doing that. Every 
country, every government has_ the 
right and the duty to see that the 
essential facts, the news of the most 
important events should be brought be- 
fore the public abroad without distort- 
ing the truth. But its initiative should 
stop there. It is none of its business 
to try and take the place of the Press, 
by founding press bureaus, more or less 
in disguise, so as to sway public opinion. 
That is the prerogative of the Press and 
its members. If they do not fulfill the 
functions of their profession as they 
should, the papers who employ them 
would soon know it, and would not be 
long in replacing them by other and 
better qualified men. 
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The importance attached by the news- 
papers to the foreign policy, to the 
news from foreign countries, is always 
increasing, which is a very good sign. 

When I entered journalism, twenty 
years ago, the room devoted to the 
foreign news in most of the papers was 
very small indeed: some lines, perhaps 
half a column, for many of them, and 
no more. Now in some of the papers, 
you will find many whole columns de- 
voted to the subject. 

The number of special reporters sent 
abroad is greater every day. Every 
day, the papers publish one or two 
articles on foreign politics. The great 
difficulty of this kind of journalism is 
to find clever and well-educated men, 
who really know the subjects upon 
which they are expected to write. Those 
men are not to be found all of a sudden; 
they do not grow like mushrooms in a 
single night. On the contrary, they 
need careful training, education and 
experience. Nothing is more difficult, 
nothing calls for greater qualities of 
mind, brain and character than press 
inquiries in foreign countries. 

Yet, strange and paradoxical as it 
may appear, this training, this technical 
education of the future journalist, is 
not to be found anywhere either in the 
universities or in the colleges. 

This is a rather curious thing. If 
a man wants to become a professor or a 
lawyer or a doctor, he is obliged to 
study for that profession. He is obliged 
to get a technical and professional train- 
ing. But to become a journalist no 
study of any kind, no technical or pro- 
fessional training is required. And 
yet, apart from the personal and natural 
gifts—that is, the art of writing— 
there is a certain amount of knowledge 
which a journalist must absolutely ac- 
quire if he wants to achieve success: 
history first of all—especially contem- 
porary history, economics and politics, 
foreign languages, literature. 

I am sure it would be a very useful 
and valuable thing if in some colleges 
or universities a course of study for 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 871.—14 
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candidates to journalism should be or- 
ganized. America in this respect has 
taken the lead. I understand that in 
some big universities, especially in the 
Middle West, there exist schools of 
journalism which are proving very suc- 
cessful. The institution ought to be 
developed especially in Europe, where 
we need it very much. 

I remember the director of the French 
paper Le Temps saying to me _ not 
long ago that he experienced some diffi- 
culty in finding clever and well-educated 
young men able to do their job as 
beginners. I replied to him that the 
best way to get them would be to train 
them. “Well,” said he, “we have no 
time to do that. We are not school 
teachers.” 

One of the reasons perhaps why 
there are not many candidates willing 
to join the journalistic profession is 
that the average salary of a newspaper 
man has not been increased to meet the 
tremendous increase in the cost of living. 
I am speaking of European countries, 
France, Germany, and, toa great extent, 
England. 

In France, for instance, the cost of 
living is at least three times more than 
it was before the war. The salaries of 
journalists—and the same could be 
said about writers, artists, and the in- 
telligent classes—have not been increased 
in the same proportion. The conse- 
quence is that many of the journalists 
or writers are having a considerably 
more difficult life than they had before 
the war. It is no wonder under these 
conditions that the young people are 
not so much attracted by these pro- 





fessions. Very often a young journalist 
earns at the start less than a _ taxi 
driver. There exists at this moment 


in France, in Germany, and the whole 
of Europe what we call in France an 
intellectual proletariat. While the pro- 
letariat is no longer found among the 
workmen, who have managed by the 
power of their trade unions to get in- 
creased wages, it is found among some 
people of the middle classes, and very 
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often among the cleverest and most 
cultivated. The existence of such a 
proletariat is in itself a great injustice, 
and, also to a great extent, a danger. 
It is to be feared that a part of that 
element, finding the struggle for life too 
difficult, may be tempted to join the 
revolutionary or bolshevistic faétion, 
and to add to those destructive forces all 
the power and influence of their intel- 
lectual capacity. 

I understand that in America the 
material condition of the newspaper 
men has been, these last years, bettered 
to a great extent. I think it is a very 
important factor, because if you want 
to have good journalists the first con- 
dition is to pay them well enough to 
allow them to make a decent living. 
That condition is particularly necessary 
for the foreign correspondents who are 
obliged to live abroad in large cities 
like London, Paris, and New York, 
where the cost of living is extremely 
high. It is perfectly useless for a paper 
to have a correspondent sent to those 
capitals if he is not provided with 
sufficient means to enable him to main- 
tain a good standard of life, in order 
to be admitted into the best society, 
to come into touch with the most im- 
portant men of the country. The foreign 
correspondent has in some respects the 
position of an ambassador. If the news- 
paper cannot or will not pay him well, 
it is much better for that newspaper to 
have no correspondent at all. 

In the great democracies in which 
we all are living, I am sure the influence 
of the newspapers is bound to become 


greater and greater every day. One 
may deplore this, but it is so. Whether 
this influence is good or bad, I think 
it is perfectly useless to discuss that 
question. It is a fact, and the first 
thing is to face the fact. 

For the largest numbers of people, 
for the great majority of the citizens. 
the daily newspaper is the only source 
of education. To this source of edu- 
‘ation one might perhaps add another, 
the “movies,” which, as far as the 
present moment is concerned, do not 
raise very much, I am afraid, the stand- 
ard of education. The people who are 
obliged to work so as to make their 
own living, the workmen from the hig 
cities, the peasants and the farmers 
from the country, have not much time 
to read books. ‘The newspaper, per- 
haps some popular magazine on Sun- 
days—those are the only resources they 
possess to cultivate their minds. 

As a whole it may be said that the 
importance of these newspapers is a 
capital element in the evolution of 
democracy. It is as important as the 
school in some respects; if I am _ per- 
mitted to say it, almost as important 
as the church itself. This importance, 
this influence, is still greater in inter- 
national than in national politics. 

At a time when the big problems 
derived from the war are vet to be 
solved, and cannot be solved without 
the co-operation of all, the formation 
of international public opinion depends 
largely upon journalism. It is journal- 
ism almost exclusively which creates 
that opinion, 
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BY IDA E 


ONG before he was Peg-holes to 
[o the jocular part of his community, 
he was Oby to everybody, and some 
thirty years earlier, he had been, to the 
family Bible at least, Obadiah. Every- 
body had, of course, forgotten that, as 
everybody was apt to forget what con- 
cerned Oby, for he never reminded 
people of himself. He was most apt 
to be discussed the day he hauled his 
cotton crop over Oak Mountain to 
Shiloh and deposited the proceeds in 
the Citizens’ Bank. 

“He don’t waste no time in talk,” 
said Maggie Bates’s father at the sup- 
per table one Saturday evening. “All 
his time fuh gassin’ he puts in hoein’.” 

“He ain’t apt to have no interrup- 
tions livin’ in that God-forsaken hole,” 
said Maggiecontemptuously. Thefrown 
between her big dark eyes was becoming 
to her pretty face. 

“Tt ain’t but seven mile off the big 
road.” 

“Seven mile! Rocks an’ mud an’ 
mud an’ rocks! Nobody but a queer 
fish’d live there, shut off from ever’- 
body.” 

“Hit ain’t bad to live shet in with 
cotton stalks higher’n yo’ head,” said 
Bates. 

“There ain’t a buggy in Peck county 
could make it ‘cept durin’ a July 
drought.” 

“Oh, come now, Mag, you’re 
stretchin’. Cotton gits over hit now. 
Seven bale hauled an’ three more to 
gin—to say nothin’ of cawn in his bot- 
tom lan’s. Look out, my girl, that you 


don’t keep waitin’ fuh a higher tree 
than you is yo’ self.” 

“You're in a mighty big hurry to git 
rid o’ me.” 

“Not-a-tall, not-a-tall,” Bates looked 
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at her not only with affection but with 
proprietary admiration for her girlish 
beauty. 

“*T don’t want to git shed o° you, but 
time’s slow to you an’ fas’ to me—an’ yit 
I know hit’s the same old time.” 

Maggie tossed her dark head, not in 
scorn of her father’s loving advice but 
because of an imaginary audience in 
Oby Shorts. “‘You may know how to 
grow cotton, an’ you'd be good to any- 
thing in petticoats,” she was thinking 
in effect, “but you’re meek an’ mild 
an’—Lord! Oby Shorts, I'd suffocate 
with you!” 

Two hours later she sat on the edge 
of her bed in her nightgown and brushed 
her long hair. Some one had told her 
that a hundred strokes every night 
would put a fine gloss on it. At the 
hundredth stroke she crossed the room 
to an old-fashioned bureau. The mirror 
was very small and there was a crack 
near the top. Maggie planted her el- 
bows on the marble slab and dropped 
ber round little chin into upturned 


palms. She wanted her face below the 
crack. To appraise the flash in her 


eyes without noting the glint of hardness, 
of her cheeks, in the redness of her lips, 
but to be blind to the slight coarseness 
a daintier eye would have detected— 
this was Maggie’s happiness. So serene 
was her satisfaction that her mood 
became almost exalted. A seraphic face 
looked back at her. Once, so childlike 
was her intensity, she even spoke to 
the vision: 

“You do like pretty things, Maggie 
Bates, you know you do.” 

And then, as if the observation had 
released troops of mundane thoughts, 
the seraphic mood was dissipated. An 
almost cunning expression marred the 
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pretty face. Maggie turned from the 
bureau. 

““Cotton’s cotton,” she said with a 
little laugh—and blew out her candle. 

The next day the usual monthly meet- 
ing was held at White Oak church. 
While Oby Shorts was hitching his mule 
to a sapling in the surrounding grove, 
he noticed the Bates’s buggy. He shook 
his head ponderously to the accompani- 
ment of a long-drawn-out whistle, which 
may have meant that high fruit is not 
for short men. But a surprise was in 
store for him. From an advantageous 
position in the choir, Maggie let fall 
upon him a heartening smile. Oby felt 
as if he were suddenly the center of a 
white radiance thrown by a spot light. 
Delightfully, uncomfortably warm, he 
looked about to see if anyone else had 
noticed the effulgence. After the sermon 
she sought him out. She pressed him 
to have picnic dinner in the grove with 
her and her father. 

“T specially want you to sample my 
dried-peach fritters,” she urged. 

Oby was as much astonished as if the 
sun had come down from the heavens 
and asked for the special privilege of 
warming him. Not until after dark did 
he unsaddle his mule Dick at the “lot.” 
Jeff, the thirteen-year-old negro boy who 
was his man Friday, was serving Daisy 
the cow a supper of cotton-seed porridge. 
Oby felt almost as if Dick had been his 
partner in prosperity. Then, after the 
fashion of simple folk who live much 
alone, he suddenly spoke aloud with 
reverence in his voice: 

“She’d light up the old place like a 
torch-light percession!”’ 

Jeff supposed himself addressed. 
“Yas, suh,” he said agreeably, “she 
sho would, Marse Oby”’’—and then in 
a lower tone to the cow, ‘Who she, 
Daisy? Who she?” But Daisy chewed 
on, well content to be for the present 
the most important female on the place. 

Every Sunday thereafter for four 
months, Oby saddled Dick and rode to 
old man Bates’s farm. Five-sixths of 
the time Maggie was gracious. The 


occasional coldness merely spurred Ohy 
to work for the seasons of warmth. He 
had hope that they would some day be 
continuous. At the insistence of old 
man Bates, the marriage was set for 
the third Sunday in February, when 
farm work was slack. 

“Winter’s as good time as any fuh 
spoonin’,” he said, “‘ but you better save 
spring fuh ploughin’.” 

Oby’s idea of spooning was practical 
preparation for his bride. He bought 
a fine buggy, the initial trip of which 
was to be on the occasion of the bride’s 
home-coming. Dick was good enough 
for him, but he liked to take a good look 
at the shiny blackness of the buggy 
when he fed the stock at night. A 
month in advance he brought a negro 
woman from the adjoining county to 
do the cooking. He wanted her in time 
to learn the ways of the house, that 
Maggie’s path might be made easy, but 
because he was so little used to personal 
service, he avoided her as much as he 
could. A cook was an extravagance, 
but his mind often dwelt on the white- 
ness of Maggie’s hands. He had also 
timidly suggested buying new furniture, 
but Maggie had answered that she 
preferred choosing it afterward, and 
Oby had experienced a sweet sense of 
relief. He felt that the course of his 
love was running very smooth indeed. 

However, on the day that had been 
scheduled, the second from the last of 
the lover’s visits, Oby spoke of an im- 
pending obstacle in the winter rains. 
“White Oak Creek bridge is gone,’’ he 
said, “‘an’ me an’ Dick jes’ was able to 
ford it down below. I heerd there ain’t a 
bridge lef’ in Peck county. Hit may be, 
Maggie, I can’t git here nex’ Sunday.” 

“Swim!” said his sweetheart with 
asperity. 

Oby looked at her with pained eyes. 
“TI can’t swim, but even if I could, 
looks like you wouldn’t want me to. 
I wouldn’t have no dry clothes to set 
in arterward, an’ what with the current 
swif’ like it is now, there’s ev’ry danger 


of bein’ drownded.”’ 
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“Drownded nothin’! Whut if”—and 
then she closed her pretty lips too 
closely. 

“Whut if whut?” her father prompted. 
Maggie refused to say, but after Oby 
had gone, she told old man Bates. 

“Whut if it’s still floodin’ Sunday 
two weeks? But I wa’nt goin’ to put 
nothin’ in his head. He’s got to think 
out somethin’ fuh hisself.” 

Meantime Oby, on his way home, 
was turning over and over in mind his 
sweetheart’s intonation when she pro- 
nounced that single word, “Swim!” 
He couldn’t understand why it had 
lashed himso. “ An’ she might a-finished 
that ‘Whut if’,” he thought. ‘She looked 
right dangerous when she helt up her 
words like that.” 

Just before he was to turn off the 
big road, he met a fellow farmer, Tim 
Mason, in a big two-horse wagon. He 
had been taking his wife’s people 
home. 

“Heerd bout the accident?” shouted 
Tim. 

“No,” said Oby, drawing rein. “ Whut 
accident?” 

“Ben Hunter’s done shot Sally Tim- 
mons in the eye!” 

‘In the eye!” echoed Oby. 

“He wuz havin’ Sunday dinner at 
her house.”’ Tim tried to draw a long 
face but the satisfaction of the mes- 
senger with a startling tale unnerved 
him. He almost smiled. “‘They wuz 
settin’ out on the po’ch in the sunshine 
a leetle after dinner—they wuz so glad 
to see the sun—an’ he wuz a-showin’ 
her his new rifle. He'd brought it ‘long 
to show Doe Norris on his way home. 
Sally didn’t like it. 

“*Ts it loaded?’ says she. 

““*Naw’, says Ben. 

“**They never is,’ says Sally. 

“An’ then it went off—all in a 
second. Grazed the side o’ her face 
an’ tuk her lef’ eye. Ben rode like a 
streak o’ lightning to Shiloh fuh a 
doctor. He says her face’ll git well all 
right, but the eye’s got to come out. 
Ben’s plum’ crazy.” 
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“T’d think he would be,” said Oby. 
“Pore Ben!” 

As he resumed his ride, the cloud in 
his own sky of love grew lighter. 

“T’ ruther git snapped up by my girl 
than to shoot her,” he thought. As he 
turned into his own place his mood was 
almost that of self-congratulation. He 
even patted Dick on the head. 

“* Look like things ain’t divided even,” 
he said to his friend and companion. 
“Pore Ben!” 

True to Oby’s prophecy, the heavy 
rains continued. By Sunday White Oak 
Creek was a torrent, and the usual visit 
to Maggie’s was given up. Short dark 
days and long black nights, all exactly 
alike, would have tried his patience if 
it had not been storm-proof. Because 
the post office was on the far side of the 
creek, he did not even get his weekly 
paper. Once only he left home. That 
was when he rode to the Timmons’ 
place to inquire about Sally. Ben was 
sitting in the front room, his head in 
his hands. Not even the continued 
downpour had prevented his coming 
every day to talk with his stricken 
sweetheart. He looked up only when 
Oby laid a hand on his shoulder. The 
bandages, he said, were to be removed 
within a week, and then he fell to 
reproaching himself. 

Oby assayed some comfort: 
c’n make it up to her, Ben. 
make it up to her.” 

But Ben was afraid not. 

In the clear skies that came at last, 
Oby read the augury of a happy wed- 
ded life. The creek was still sc high 
that it was necessary for him to seek 
the long route by Shiloh, but even if 
the case had been less extreme, he would 
have thought the inconvenience worth 
while. He wanted the hitherto un- 
christened buggy to reach Maggie with- 
out defilement. As a protection from 
evil chance, he allowed himself a mar- 
gin of twenty-four hours. Thirty miles 
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out of his way rode Oby Shorts to 
greet his bride. 
In a state of humble exaltation, he 
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neared Maggie’s home. He wondered 
why he had been deemed worthy to live 
this day. Not until he was close upon 
the house did he so much as notice the 
lack of expected festivities. No horses or 
mules were hitched in the grove. No 
facetious guests sat outside ready to 
joke the bridegroom the moment he 
approached. Oby had dreaded that 
ordeal, but he suddenly found himself 
warmer and weaker than any barbed 
witticism could have made him. He 
dropped the reins in the bottom of the 
buggy, mounted the steps, and knocked 
weakly. A heavier silence settled over 
the house of Bates. Once he thought 
he saw a shade move, then he concluded 
that he had been mistaken. Just as 
he turned away—he had an idea that 
he might think more clearly at a greater 
distance—the door opened to reveal 
Maggie, not in wedding garment. She 
found no difficulty in staring silently. 
This method forced Oby to find words. 
He attacked the question indirectly, as 
one is apt to do in crucial moments. 

““Where’s the folks, Maggie?” He 
didn’t care where they were, but their 
absence had been the first stimulus to 
his fear. 

““We didn’t have no place for’em to 
sleep.” 

“To sleep!” echoed the mystified 
Oby. 

“You ain’t but seventeen hours late, 
Oby Shorts. This here’s Monday.” 

The enlightenment was horrible. The 
sharpness of Oby’s pain stimulated him 
to sense the worst sting of the affront 
to Maggie. 

“Did the folks come?” he asked 
miserably. 

“Yes, plenty of *’em—all but the 
bridegroom. Pity you couldn’t swim,” 
she added. 

The mock sympathy in her voice was 
withering. So Maggie thought he had 
quailed at the creek. He snatched at 
the straw. 

“It wa’nt that. I started in time. 
I—oh, Maggie, I must-a made a mistake 
in the day o’ the week. I come all the 





way roun’ by Shiloh. I started whut | 
thought was early Saddy mawnin’. | 
don’t know how come I done it.” He 
paused. He did not know himself the 
effect absorption in a beloved dream 
may have upon the mechanism of days 
that differ not a hair’s breadth from 
one another. Then he concluded lamely, 
“T must-a got behine.” 

“You must-a.” 

“TI could shoot myself fuh a fool, 
Maggie. I could.” 

“Don’t trouble—Pa’s gone to find 
you now.” 

“Tl miss ’im,” said Oby obviously. 
He meant nothing, for he was too un- 
happy to choose his words. 

“TI ain’t so sure,” said Maggie with 
judicial cruelty—and slammed the door. 

She knew perfectly well that Oby 
was not a man who feared his own kind. 
She understood, too, that her father 
would listen with a tolerant ear to the 
recreant bridegroom’s explanation. But 
she was anxious that he suffer the 
length of time due her. 

On the long ride home he met no one 
except a negro, who told him that it 
was now possible to ford the creek a 
mile below the spot where the bridge 
had been. Regardless of the sacrilege, 
Oby plunged the cherished buggy into 
the muddy water. Not for a moment 
was his gloom penetrated by any thought 
foreign to the catastrophe until he 
reached the Timmons’ farm at the cross- 
roads. Sally was sitting near the road 
on a horse-block fashioned from the 
stump of a big tree. With a small 
stick she had cleared a space of all 
twigs and now at random was absently 
drawing strange characters in it. Her 
uninjured profile was toward the road— 
a dainty face, strong enough, and usually 
made piquant by a generous mockery, 
but now unutterably sad. She was so 
intent that she did not hear Oby’s buggy 
wheels. He drew rein, then realized 
that it was possible to escape notice, and 
turned into his private home road of 
“mud and rocks.” Far down the main 
road he sighted a man on horseback. 














THE 


Nobody else in the community sat a 
horse so well as Ben. The conjunction 
of the lovers had focussed Oby’s thoughts 
to a point of coherence. 

“I'd ruther miss my girl than shoot 
her,” he reflected. “Pore Ben!” 

Oak Mountain was, at this particular 
time, too deep in mud for the jokers at 
Oby’s expense to torture him so cruelly 
as he had expected. But he assisted 
the bad weather in its good office by 
sticking close to the farm. Even there 
he fancied that Jeff’s grin had a trace of 
impudence in it, and when the silent 
cook from the next county asked 
whether she should stay on, only the 
long habit of patience prevented his 
heaving a stick of wood at her head. 
Once, too, Tim Mason drove by and 
asked to see Oby’s calendar. He was 
short, he said, on the day of the week. 
But Oby saw nobody else for ten days, 
and when he did emerge he found that 
honors were easy among the lovers of 
Oak Mountain. Ben was going to 
Texas in a wagon—without Sally! 

Everybody was recalling his devotion 
after the shooting—the tragic manner 
that had become him so well, the gifts 
of birds, the Florida fruit shipped from 
Atlanta. True to chivalric practice, he 
had fashioned a tale that was to throw 
dust into the eyes of Oak Mountain. 
But Sally had refused to countenance 
the lie. 

“He jus’ don’t like the result o’ his 
handiwork,” she was reported to have 
said in explanation. 

“That don’t sound like Sally,” was 
the verdict of Oak Mountain, “but 
she’s been druv to it.” 

Oby recalled the day she had sat on 
the horse-block with the pretty side of 
her face toward the road. As he 
thought of her, he became convinced 
that on that day she had learned the 
cruel truth. ‘“‘She looked plum’ down 
an’ out,” he thought. ‘“‘Me an’ Sally’s 
both been hard hit. Pore Sally!” 

Propelled by sympathy, he called on 
her. To be sure he made it a family 
visit, but the old folks left the room 
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early—her father to get the cows in 
and her mother to make ready for the 
milking. When Oby first came, he sat 
in a chair that afforded a full view of 
the wounded side of her face, but she 
made an excuse to change her seat so 
that he looked chiefly at the pretty 
profile. She tried not to turn her full 
face toward him. This seemed to Oby 
very sad, so that he talked to her in a 
soothing tone, as if she had been a little 
child. He had never before found it so 
s“asy to talk. Suddenly she looked at 
him with a keen smile. 

“You’re a good man, Mr. Shorts,” 
she said. 

“No.” Oby was emphatic. 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause if I wuz,” he confessed, “I 
wouldn’t wish I wa’nt.” 

“Why, Mr. Shorts!” 

“T’ve heerd that all my life.” He 
had grown bold enough to be volubly 
introspective. <“‘Sometimes I think 
folks *ud like me better if I wuz a 
leetle wickeder.”’ 

“TI don’t want you no wickeder,” 
said Sally bitterly. ‘“There’s wicked 
folks enough.” 

Oby couldn’t help feeling that if 
Ben had heard that, he’d give up Texas. 
Also, he felt remarkably shrewd. Sally 
had not confused him at all. Encouraged 
by reward for zeal, he actively entered 
the mission field. He undertook to re- 
monstrate with Ben himself, whom he 
met at the station when he rode nine 
miles for his weekly mail. 

“Looks like you’re boun’ tuh put up 
with that eye-socket,”’ he argued, “‘ seein’ 
*twuz yore gun went off.” 

“Tt ain’t in the boun’s o’ natur, Oby. 
It ain’t in the boun’s o’ natur. I love 
her now so’s it hurts—when I ain’t 
with her. But I’m made so I can’t 
stan’ it. Even when I wa’nt no higher’n 
this’ —Ben indicated an _ impossibly 
diminutive infant—‘‘I’d shut my eyes 
to keep from seein’ ugly things. I can’t 
help it. I’m made that-a-way.”’ 

“But hit do look like there’s some 
ways we wouldn’t be even if we wuz 


“amt.” 
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made that way.”” Oby had entered the 
realm of the metaphysical. 

But Ben was a fatalist. 

“It’s that-a-way,” he repeated. 
“There ain’t no gittin’ roun’ it. The 
second I seen her without the bandages, 
I knew it’d be that-a-way. Look here, 
Oby, I ain’t talked free like this to 
nobody else. It don’t look jus’ right 
itself.” 

Then the train came, with the usual 
paper for Oby, and also a letter—which 
was very unusual. The next day Ben 
went to Texas in a big new shiny green 
wagon. But Oby had ceased to think 
acutely of him. His letter was from 
Maggie! 

She wrote to say in substance that 
she’d been thinking the matter over, 
and was no longer of the opinion that 
to make an honest mistake is to be 
branded a criminal. It did seem to her 
—and Oby winced at the words—as if 
a man couldn’t get mixed up on that 
day. But she implied—and Oby groaned 
under the burden of the reproach— 
that a simple girl couldn’t be expected 
to understand the strange ways of men. 
At any rate, she was willing not to hold 
it against him any longer. If he wanted 
to come talk things over Sunday, she 
would see him. 

At the post office Oby instantly stuffed 
the letter into his pocket, lest some one 
discern its contents. But on the way 
home he stopped Dick three times when 
there was no audience but the friendly 
trees, and in the lot, while Dick ate 
fodder with gusto, he sat on the un- 
stable side of an overturned barrel and 
read it a fourth time. By slow degrees 
the happiness which had gripped him 
became a thing to be feared. The 
recall was too good. He had been a 
fool once. Soon Oby Shorts was shaking 
in the throes of self-distrust. Always 
he had fallen into the very ditches he 
feared most. If worst came to worst 
where would succor be? Jeff knew 
nothing. He spent his days talking to 
the live stock. As for the silent cook, 
she would have been dismissed ten days 





before if her employer had not been 
afraid of her. Oby puckered his lips 
into a thinking whistle. Finally he 
rose, then kicked the barrel behind him 
so vigorously that it rolled six feet, and 
disappeared in the barn. He emerged 
bearing an auger, with which he bored 
in the side of the barn seven round 
holes. He sat once more on the barre! 
to whittle a peg which should be a neat 
fit. This being a Wednesday, he 
plumped the peg into the fourth hole. 

*“Jeff’—Oby spoke with unwonted 
severity to the small darky, who had 
slipped up behind him and was watching 
operations with wonder-lit eyes—‘“‘if you 
ever tech that, Pll wear you out.” 

Jeff backed away in discreet silence 
and caught his dog Rufe by the neck. 
“Whut’s de mattah wid Marse Oby, 
Rufe? Whut’s dem holes fuh?” he 
whispered. 

Oby’s plan was that every morning, 
while the sky above the barn flaunted 
a red and gold dawn, and Dick and 
Daisy were being served breakfast of 
sweet-smelling corn and furry-coated 
cotton seed, he would shift the peg. 
With the inevitable coming of another 
day and the hunger of live things to 
remind him, he could not make a mis- 
take. 

On Sunday Maggie was thoroughly 
satisfactory. Somehow, by managing 
to keep her injury before him all the 
time, she ran up her own value without 
losing in personal agreeableness. It was 
one of the days when her voice was 
“downright furry.”” She suggested Sun- 
day two weeks for the marriage, but 
preferred that it be very quiet. 

“It’s awk’ard,” she explained, “for 
a girl to invite folks a second time.” 

Oby put his soul into an apologetic 
face. 

“That's right,” agreed old man Bates. 
*Mag’s right. But hit do seem like a 
pity fuh the comp’ny an’ the ceremony 
to be handled sep’rate. Hit’s like havin’ 
a fun’ral preached long arter the de- 
ceased’s under the groun’. Sarcum- 
stances sometimes deman’s hit, but you 
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can’t git the same flavor in the sarv- 
ices.” 

There was nothing worse than for- 
giving reproach in the smile Maggie 
leveled at her lover. As for Oby him- 
self, he was open to any suggestion. 
One small flaw there had been in the 
day. As he road toward home Oby 
pondered on his tongue-tied condition. 
He remembered how glib he had been 
at Sally's. 

“TI jes’ seemed,” he thought, “to git 
right in the flow o° conversation.” 

He concluded, however, that the 
secret lay in the shining qualities of 
his deity. “You can’t look at the sun 
right straight,” argued the loyal Oby. 
It must have been this excess of power 
to dazzle that kept him from grieving 
more about Maggie’s prohibition regard- 
ing a visit the next week. She had an 
engagement, she said. Sorry as Oby 
was, he felt that things were safer as 
they were. It was so easy for him to 
make a mistake. 

Morning after morning the sun rose to 
splendor over the barn, Dick and Daisy 
buried their noses in delectable buckets, 
and Oby adjusted the lover’s peg. On 
the afternoon of the day that was the 
ninth from Oby’s visit to Maggie, Jeff 
came from behind the barn with his 
dog Rufe in time to catch a glimpse of 
their sworn enemy. This was a black 
‘at, commonly denominated a “wild 
cat,”’ because, having no established 
habitation, she was obliged to forage 
for a living, and had _ consequently 
developed manners that betrayed a 
grave distrust of all living creatures. 

“Hi dah!” shouted Jeff. “You ole 
black witch-ha’nt-cat! Sic “er, Rufe! Sic 
’er!” 

Rufe plunged into the fray. The 
cat dashed up a ladder leaning against 
the barn. With abominable lack of 
interest in free play, Jeff seized the 
ladder and thrust it to the ground. 
The friendless cat shot diagonally be- 
tween two rounds of the ladder and 
fastened her claws in the rough logs of 
the barn itself. For one second she 
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paused for balance with her left hind 
foot on Oby’s guarantee of success in 
love. The vainglorious Rufe, certain 
of victory, leaped wildly, closed his teeth 
on his enemy’s late prop, and clumsily 
tumbled back to earth. 

“Lawdy! Lawdy!” said Jeff between 
a chuckle and a groan. “That ain’t no 
cat’s tail you got and that ain’t no 
cat’s foot!” 

Admonishingly he shook the peg in 
the dog’s face. “‘Whut hole did dis 
heah peg come out’n ob, Rufe? Whut 
hole me an’ you gwine put hit back in?” 

Rufe appeared willing to be helpful. 

“Tl tell yo’, Rufe.” Jeff's brain 
was working. “I’s gwine pat yo’ back 
an’ say ‘Good ole dawg! Good ole 
dawg!’ an’ how many times you wags 
yo’ tail atter I quits, dat’s de hole I’s 
gwine put Marse Oby’s peg in.”’ 

Under the given conditions, Rufe 
enthusiastically moved a stumpy mem- 
ber four times and paused for more 
evidence of affection. This was on a 
Thursday. 

The next morning, Oby, in the act of 
adjusting the peg, scented trouble. He 
pondered deeply, reviewed the events 
of recent days, and shook his head. “I 
made sure,” he thought—and then he 
shouted, “Jeff!” 

The boy, accompanied by Rufe, an- 
swered the summons. He eyed the 
peg with dawning suspicion. But his 
master was no detective. Oby pointed 
with threatening forefinger. 

“Did you take that peg out? Yes or 
no?” 

“Naw, suh, Marse Oby, Naw, suh!” 
The boy continued shaking his head long 
after he had ceased a verbal denial. 

Oby’s arm dropped. The ways of the 
majestic were not for him. 

“If,” he continued, “‘you tell me the 
truth, I won’t wear you out, but if”— 
he knew so little how to word a terrible 
threat that he left it suspended. 

“T’s tellin’ you de troof, Marse Oby. 
I sho is. I nebbah tuk hit out.” 


The trial closed, Jeff scuttled behind 
the barn, where he addressed his ally. 

















Drawn by Mead Schaeffer 


“JEFF, IF YOU EVER TECH THAT, I'LL WEAR YOU OUT’ 
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“T ain't tuk hit out. You tuk hit out, 
Rufe. I put hit in.” 

Meantime Oby, seated on the barrel 
of meditation, considered the question 
from all sides. The conclusion he 
reached was about like this: 

“T made sure—but I’m mighty on- 
reliable—hit don’t look like Jeff'd keep 
on lyin’ w’en I talked soff to’ im 
I might go to Shiloh an’ notice about” 

but he could not think of any feeler 
to put forth that would not give his 
already enlightened world too good a 
chance. “Anyhow—if hit’s wrong 
there'll be time to straighten hit out.” 

In the due course of days the candi- 
date for matrimony again presented 
himself. Lack of festivity at the Bates’s 
place of course neither confirmed nor 
alleviated his fears. He knocked with 
many misgivings. Maggie, who had 
sighted him at the bend of the road, 
opened the door. 

“Well?” Her tone was undoubtedly 
forbidding. Even Oby understood. For 
a passing second he contemplated a lie. 
But he was a poor hand at fiction. 
His tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. 

“Did you think it was Sunday? I 
*spose you did.” Her cheeks were 
flaming, her eyes big and hard. 

*Not—not—exactly,” said Oby. 

Maggie knew nothing of shades in 
the days of the week. 

“What on earth’s the sense in that?” 
she demanded. 

Oby thought of how easy it would be 
to explain to Sally. 

“Oby Shorts, I do believe you're jest 
about as near a fool as I ever seen.” 

Denial, in the face of outstanding 
facts, seemed futile. 

“You can’t even talk.” 

“1 druv seven holes an’ made a peg,” 
he began, but the explanation was 
complicated beyond the use of the 
English tongue. 

*T don’t want to hear about no holes 
an’ pegs!” His sweetheart’s curiosity 
was drowned in anger. And then she 
made a long, long speech. She did not 


pause for words and her effects were 
exactly in line with her intentions. Ob, 
heard himself called a fool in at least 
seven different styles. After that he 
lost desire to explain. 

“Tll write you,” he said, “how *twuz.” 

“Save yo’ stamps!” was Magygie’s 
parting shot. 

If he had heard her remark as she 
turned her back, he would not have 
understood it. 

“That’s up,” said Maggie Bates. 
“Cotton or no cotton!” 

But he did write—he felt that he 
owed it to himself as a gentleman, and 
because nothing but the truth could 
occur to him, he told with naive sim- 
plicity of the peg-holes. However, as 
he sealed the letter, his reflection as- 
sumed a new decision of character. “I 
ain’t goin’ tuh try no more to marry 
you. The Lawd’s agin it!” 

This time Oak Mountain shook with 
the story. The tragedy of Ben and 
Sally was sufficiently remote for the 
comedy of Oby and Maggie to hold 
the stage. Maggie herself told of the 
peg-holes. She also told many times 
what she had said to him, and at every 
recital she added a new witticism that 
caused the admiring verdict: ‘*Mag’s 
a case, she is!” Everybody quoted, too, 
old Mrs. Pottle, who put her philosophy 
into a nutshell: “‘ Looks like Oak Moun- 
tain can’t pull off nothin’. But as I 
says to Mary—Mary was an oldish 
unmarried daughter—‘ Mary, po’ chile,’ 
I says, ‘don’t worry. Take hit from me, 
there’s more’s marryin’ than’s doin’ 
well.””” Old man Bates wondered how 
a man with so much cotton sense—but 
he always stopped just there. Ap- 
parently he was lost in the enigma. 
As for Oby himself, he stuck close to 
his farm work, lost in woe, not sus- 
pecting even that Sally’s mother was 
proving his friend. 

“He's a good catch,” said the old 
lady. “None better. Any girl’d be 
safe with Oby Shorts.” 

“Oh, yes, safe!” returned the daugh- 
ter. 














THE MATING 
“Some day w’en you're ole you won’t 
think safety’s sech a measly thing.” 
“T don’t think safe folks are measly 
now.” 
“He likes you a whole lot, 
Looks like Oby’s at his bes’ with you.’ 
Sally laughed a hard, un-Sally-like 
laugh. ‘An’ you think I lost some 
ambition along with that eye, don’t 
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you?” But she was sorry the minute 
after. “You're right, ma,” she said. 


“There’s no call for anybody to laugh 
at him. 
men are sca’ce.”” 

After a while the “good man” regaled 
his soul with a visit to Sally. He chose 
a “court Saturday in Shiloh,” when he 
knew that most of his male acquaint- 
ance would be away. He came home 
in a pleasant flow, for he had _ the 
consciousness of having acquitted him- 
self well. Sally had a wise way—only 
it seemed at the time not wisdom at 
all—of making the other fellow talk. 
\ second time and a third Dick was 
hitched at the Timmons’ gate—Oby felt 
a prejudice toward the buggy. He 
noticed with relief that the flesh wound 
in Sally’s cheek was rapidly disappearing. 
Soon there would be only the bad eve. 
Then he fell into a state of abstraction. 
Once he stopped the plough in the 
middle of a furrow. “I e’n set on the 
side o° her that’s all right,” he observed 
to the great-out-of-doors. 

Dick looked back to see why business 
had been held up. 


He’s a good man, and good 


At the next visit disappointment 
slapped him in the face. Sally was in 
Atlanta, her mother said. The old 


lady was exasperatingly noncommittal, 
but she made Oby welcome. She served 
cider and sponge cake and bade him come 
hack. This he did within the week. 

Afar off he discerned, in front of the 
house, a pink dress which he hoped 
would resolve itself into Sally. The 
gods were with him. 

“Set on that hoss-block,” he urged. 

“Why?” 


“T remember a day you set there 
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once a-fore,”’ said Oby solemnly. He 
himself sat on the ground. He forgot 
entirely to ask about the recent trip to 
Atlanta, for he had cast to the winds 
the banal trivialities of ordinary inter- 
course. Such-was the steadying and 
yet expanding influence of Sally. 

His own old love affair was mentioned. 
He opined that all things are for the 
best. 

Sally admitted: “It ain’t a bad 
thing for things to happen that shows 
up folks like they are. It makes us 
*preciate a good man, too.’ Still, she 
thought it was going a little too far to 
say that all is as it should be. There 
are things done that can’t be undone. 

“T e’n see fuh the two o’ us, Sally, 
Oby averred. 

His literalness invoked a flash of her 
old gayety, touched by tenderness to- 
ward the new values Oak Mountain 
escapades in courtship had been teach- 
ing her. 

An’ P'm a good hand at keepin’ up 
with the days of the week,” laughed 
Sally. But there was no sting in her 
merriment. 

Suddenly she whirled about on the 
block. “Oby, you ain’t looked square 
at me yet. Look hard.” 

Oby looked, his heart in his eves. 

“It’s glass! Oh, Sally, hit don’t 
laugh like the other, but barrin’ that, 
there ain’t much dif’unce.” 

“There won't be to you, Oby, ‘cause 
you won’t be lookin’ for it.” Her use 
of the future tense was unconscious. 

“There won't be to nobody,” said 
Oby with loyal obstinacy. And then 
he added with a sad soberness, “ You 
done got yo’ defeck fixed up better’n 
I has mine.” 

“Oby,” said Sally with firm serious- 
ness, “from now on, shan’t nobody say 
nothin’ ag’inst you to me, not even you 
yo’ self.” And then she clinched the 
new relation with a bit of didacticism 
which Oby cherished. “Set a right 
value on yo’ self, Oby, an’ folks’ll be 
glad to pay up.” 
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FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


INVITE your attention this morning, 

ladies and gentlemen, to the life and 
works of Rowland Hill. I know very 
little about Rowland Hill; but I have 
just learned from a study of Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations that he was the 
man who said, “Why should the Devil 
have all the good tunes?” 

Bartlett tells us that Rowland Hill 
lived from 1744 to 1833. That is all. 
He does not even report in what work 
of poetry or prose that line occurred. 
Apparently, Rowland Hill never said 
or wrote anything else that lived. For 
all we are told by Bartlett, Mr. Hill 
may have been a member of Parliament, 
with the sacred privilege of asking ques- 
tions of the ministry, and that may 
have been one of his questions. One 
can imagine the stir on the floor of the 
House. It must have been a nervous 
evening for the Prime Minister. Or 
he may have been a humble citizen of 
Boston, pious but liberal, watching from 
the curbstone a Fourth of July parade 
and just able to re over from the shock 
of hearing a melody of unmistakably 
theatrical origin played by the band 
as it went by. Mr. Hill, it seems, 
turned to his neighbor and said quietly, 
“Why should the Devil have all the 
good tunes?” 

His neighbor was struck dumb with 
admiration. “By Cesar,” he replied, 
“but that’s a good line! That ought 


to become a familiar quotation. What's 
your name?” 

“Hill,” replied that worthy man. 
“Rowland Hill.” 

The crowd began to take it up. One 
could hear the murmur going around 
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that this fellow Rowland Hill had asked, 
“Why should the Devil have all the good 
tunes ?”" A reporter from the Boston 
Gazette and Commercial Chronicle took 
out his pencil and made a few notes: 
“Questions Rights of Satan. Boston 
Man Resents Monopoly of High-Grade 
Music.” 

“And your dates?” 
Hill’s neighbor. 

But here the Boston theory breaks 
down. For you see, Bartlett gives both 
dates. So Mr. Hill cannot have been 
so utterly obscure. He must at least 
have made a sufficient reputation so that 
when he died in 1833 it was remem- 
bered that he had once got off a very 
good one. Probably both theories are 
wrong, and he was a writer. 

Yes, I prefer to think of him as one of 
us writers. A poet, perhaps; in fact, 
one of the most prolific of the Romantic 
poets. Coleridge and Keats excelled in 
quality, but Rowland Hill had it all 
over them in quantity. He lived in a 
garret in Fleet Street or thereabouts, 
and wrote a poem a day. Many of 
these poems he sold; others came back 
with rejection slips. One day he was 
feeling particularly fit. He embarked 
on a lyric to be entitled ““The Lament 
of a Londoner Compelled to Reside for 
a Brief Portion of Time at a Watering- 
Place on the English Channel.’ It was 
a typical romantic lyric, about fifteen 
pages long. Nothing shorter would have 
been considered by the editors. Mr. 
Hill wrote busily for some hours, stop- 
ping from time to time to think. At 
about 11.45 a.m. he tossed off rapidly 
the following verse: 


pursued Mr. 


I said as I sat by the edge of the sea, 


A music-hall show would look bully to me; 
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I thought as I walked by the edge of the 
dunes, 

Why should the Devil have all the good 
tunes? 


Mr. Hill didn’t realize that anything 
special had happened. He kept right 
on. By 5 p.m. he had finished his fifteen 
pages, and he called it a day. During 
the remainder of his life he wrote 
Just that 


fourteen volumes of piffle. 
It was a deathless line; 


one line stuck. 

a familiar quotation. I feel sure that 
there is a profound lesson of some sort 
in this for all of us. 

One study the pages of 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations for long 
without wondering just what it is that 
line deathless. So many of 
the quotations seem to have hit the 
target of fame by such a narrow margin. 
Take for Thomas Morton 
1764-1838), a contemporary of Row- 
land Hill. Mr. Morton wrote the line, 
*Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley 
is praise indeed” (A Cure for the Heart- 
ache, Act V, Se. 2). I seem to have 
written sentences much like that myself, 
in letters of introduction, and I never 
realized that I was treading on the very 


cannot 


makes a 


instance 


For example, 
there is my letter beginning, “This will 
introduce to you Mr. Cuthbert Jones, 
who has written a lot of short stories 
which Professor Smith tells me are good 
you know, when Professor 
Smith says a thing like that it means 
a whole lot.” There. Put that beside 
Morton’s line, and what is there to 
between them? Morton 
ahead of me, that’s all. 

Or take Morton's other claim to fame, 
the line * Push on—keep moving” (from 
{ Cure for the Heartache, Act IIT, Se. 1). 
The similarity between this and the 
well-remembered phrase of Mr. Theo- 
dore Shonts, “Watch your step,” or 
the golden words of the conductor who 
first said, “Push right up to the front 
of the car and step lively,” is provoking. 
Morton’s phrasing may have been more 
apt, but I think his chief advantage 
lay in the fact that he beat them to it. 


threshold of greatness. 


ones. As 


choose got 
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We chaps nowadays are handicapped 
by living so late. Not only are the 
steam-engine and the phonograph al- 
ready invented, but the line ** Push on 
keep moving” has been appropriated 
by Thomas Morton. 

There is an advantage, of course, in 
being prominent to begin with. There 
is Daniel Webster, for another example. 
He gets into Bartlett with “IT was born 
an American; I will live an American; 
I shall die an American.” You and I 
have to write many things like that 
when we apply for a passport or fill out 
an income-tax blank, and we have to 
be even more specific about ourselves. 
These questions about nationality are 
simple beside questions on the color of 
the hair, such as 7 was asked the other 
day when I applied for an operator's 
“Color of hair,” said the blank. 
“Do not say light or dark; give color.” 
That is the kind of question that, if 
one’s hair is not black or white or red 
but simply hair-colored, makes one chew 
one’s pencil. The point is that if you 
or I were taking out a passport and 
wrote in the blank space opposite the 
word nationality, “I born an 
American; [| will American; 
I shall die an American,” the examiners 
would merely think us fresh. But 
Daniel Webster put on a_ profound 
expression and said it in a speech, and 
the line crashed into Bartlett. 

A footnote in Bartlett compares it 
with that deathless line of Patrick 
Henry's, “I am not a Virginian, but 
an American.” Here is another of 
fame’s caprices. Only a few days ago 
I said to a few friends, “I’m legally a 
resident of Massachusetts, but I cer- 
tainly enjoy New Hampshire,” and 
nobody was even interested enough to 


license. 


was 
live an 


take the thing down iy shorthand. Yet 
if I were President of the United 
States and there were a furious dis- 


pute going on in Congress over the 
relative merits of sea-bathing and 
mountain air, that sentence, incorpor- 
ated in an address before both Houses, 
might go far. 
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Those footnotes in Bartlett are tricky 
things. They show the authors up. 
Bartlett has a way of quoting an im- 
mortal line by some perfectly good poet, 
and then of saying quietly in a little 
footnote, “See Shakespeare, page 144”; 
and you begin to think that the poet 
ought to have stayed with his father in 
the furniture business after all. Of 
course you recall Albert G. Greene 
(1802-1868). No? Well, he wrote “Old 
Grimes,” and the stanza quoted by 
Bartlett runs as follows: 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man 
We never shall see more; 

He used to wear a long black coat 
All buttoned down before. 


So far, so good. Up to this point, 
Albert G. Greene appears quite the 
lyricist. But hold—there is a footnote. 
It quotes first an Inscription in Matherne 
Churehyard, to the memory of John 
Lee, who died May 21, 1823: 


John Lee is dead, that good old man, — 
We ne'er shall see him more; 

He used to wear an old drab coat 
All buttoned down before. 


The plot thickens. And Bartlett is 
not done with our friend Albert. The 
footnote goes on to cite from Halliwell’s 
Nursery Rhymes of England, page 60: 


Old Abram Brown is dead and gone,— 
You'll never see him more; 

He used to wear a long brown coat 
That buttoned down before. 


There Bartlett leaves us, without a 
decision. He doesn’t tell us the date 
of Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, or how 
old Albert was when he wrote that 
stanza, or anything else that we want 
to know. He just puts in those foot- 
notes, and we read them and say to 
ourselves, ““Seems like dirty work some- 
where, and I’m looking right at you, 
Albert G. Greene’’; and then we are 
whisked off to survey the contribution 
of Lydia Maria Child (1802-1880) who 
once took a deep breath and wrote, 
“England may as well dam up the waters 
of the Nile with bulrushes as to fetter 


the step of Freedom, more proud and 
firm in this youthful land than whe: 


she treads the sequestered glens «f 


Scotland, or couches herself among th. 
magnificent mountains of Switzerland.’ 

There is delightful variety among 
familiar quotations. Run through the 
index of Bartlett with me, and survey 
the list of characterizations of life. Life. 
says Marcus Aurelius, is a_ battle 
According to William Browne, however, 
it isa bubble. Life is sweet, says James 
Russell Lowell. Life is one demd horrid 
grind, says Dickens. Joseph Henshaw 
declares that life is like unto a winter's 
day. Richard Henry Wilde, on the other 
hand, qualifies for Bartlett at one stroke 
by likening it to a summer’s rose. After 
a careful study of that page of the index 
one feels that almost anything said 
about life will get by. The temptation 
to shoot a few arrows into the air with 
the hope of hitting the target of fame is 
almost irresistible. Life, one thinks, 
is like a tune played in a minor key. 
How’s that? Life is like golf; most of 
us are duffers. Life is—but why go on? 
That will do for to-day. It is something 
to lay down one’s pen in the comfort- 
able assurance that one has this day 
evolved at least two familiar quotations. 


THEOLOGICAL FRAGMENT 
BY C. A. BENNETT 


NCE upon a time there were two 

men. One of them was Righteous; 
the other was Wicked. In spite of this 
they were friends; although perhaps it 
is hardly fair to give the name of friend- 
ship to the perverse tie which bound 
them. The Righteous man was always 
trying to reform the Wicked man, and 
the latter was forever trying to annoy 
the reformer. 

The Righteous man was assiduous in 
his devotion to virtue and a model of 
missionary zeal. His life was an unre- 
mitting pursuit of the Ideal. Neverthe- 
less, or perhaps one should say there- 
fore, it was not happy, for, all said and 
done, it was nothing but a pursuit. So 
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he fell into a way of seeking spiritual 
refreshment in the thought of Heaven, 
where the assurance of victory and, 
with it, rest, would be his portion. ‘I’m 
hut a stranger here,”’ said he to himself. 

Of the Wicked man it could hardly be 
said that he pursued vice: it came to 
him almost naturally. And he enjoyed 
it so heartily that he succeeded in mak- 
ing it look attractive. This was what, 
indirectly, brought the fly into his oint- 
ment, for this was the one thing the 
good people could not stand. Reform- 
ers, eritics, and censors swarmed about 
him. So he wasn’t happy either. He 
longed for Hell, where there would be 
none of the reforming tribe. His senti- 
ments on the subject were those of 
Aucassin. 

The Righteous man died and went to 
Heaven. The Wicked man also died and 
went to his place. 

After some time—how long cannot be 
computed, for in eternity the passage 
of time makes no difference—they met 
in a morally neutral place one Hallow- 
e’en when the souls have a cosmic holi- 
day. 

“Well,” asked the Wicked man, “how 
are things?” 

Things, it appeared, were not all they 
might be. At first, all had been ecstasy 
itself, but, after a time, a breath of 
ennui had entered this Paradise. The 
Righteous man had found himself long- 
ing for a little excitement, a little risk— 
just one tiny temptation to make sure 
that his moral will had not lost its cut- 
ting edge. 

“In fact,”’ said he, “I have to confess 
that there are times there when I don’t 
feel at home at all.” 

“Just what I always said,” remarked 
the Wicked man. “That just shows 
you're not so good as you thought you 
were.” 

‘** And how about yourself?” asked the 
other. 

Hell, it then turned out, was not all 
it had been cracked up to be. There 
was a certain monotony about life there. 
No one disapproved of him; no one 
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tried to reform him. All the inhabitants 
were automatically evil. Vice seemed 
to create a kind of vacuum in which it 
was impossible to preserve any sense of 
independence or originality. 

“In fact,” said the Wicked man, 
“there are times when I'd be giad to be 
out of it.” 

“Just what I always said,” remarked 
the Righteous man. ‘That just shows 
you're not so bad as you thought you 
were.” 

But there was one point on which 
they were agreed. “All we ask,” they 
said, “is an abiding city.” 


SMALL TOWN STUFF 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


UR country § suffers periodically 
from dearth—sometimes of coal, 
sometimes of cotton, or wheat, or labor, 
or money. Somehow it manages to 
worry along each time until the supply 
is renewed and optimism is fully restored. 
But there is one product of our soil that 
it is harder for us to do without than 
any of these things—Common Sense— 
and I fear an approaching shortage of it. 
Every great reasoner puts one and 
one together and makes two; though 
some of them now and then combine 
the wrong ones. In my own case, I 
have noted the falling off in the crop 
of common sense, and at the same time 
I have been informed that there is a 
serious social movement from the country 
to the city; and I find in these two 
things a logical sequence. 

Whether you define it as wisdom 
about commonplace things, or such sane 
reasoning as is the common heritage of 
mankind, common sense surely is the 
product of a wide variety of common 
experiences, followed by plenty of op- 
portunity for reflection. Perhaps it 
takes more than one generation of such 
enriched meditation to develop it to 
any uncommon degree, but originally it 
must be from the rural districts. 

The herding together of great numbers 
of human beings destroys all time for 
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reflection, or else makes specialists of 
men; and over-specialization is a great 
foe of common sense. Not that one 
should disparage the expert, or lack a 
proper veneration for all devotees of 
special research. Civilization cannot 
progress without these. But for the 
moment my thoughts are focussed upon 
a more generalized sensibleness for 
which I have an even greater respect. 

“To succeed here you must specialize,” 
says the veteran doctor to his young 
friend. ‘Get to know a little more 
about the duodenum than anybody else 
in the city, and your fortune is made.” 
So the young man moves forward up a 
straight and narrow road of learning 
whose summit and crown is the duo- 
denum and all that pertains immediately 
and directly thereto. Other roads may 
lead to epiglottises or vermiform ap- 
pendices. Such roads and all the by- 
paths leading into them he must avoid. 
The result is that he becomes a great 
practitioner in a great city. All suf- 
ferers as to the duodenum are sent to 
him, if they can afford it. Great 
practitioners upon the stomach or the 
eyeball or the something-or-other-gland 
refer to him as “my distinguished col- 
league.” It seems almost. sacrilegious 
to refer to him as a big toad in a little 
puddle, and yet think how small his 
puddle is! It is no bigger than the 
duodenum. <A patient who comes to 
him with a commonplace well-located 
pain must either be persuaded that that 
pain really arises from the duodenum, 
or he must be sent to Dr. Jones up the 
street, whose highly trained and uncom- 
mon sense about such pains makes him 
the only other man in the city to see. 

The old-fashioned country doctor 
whose chief asset was his common sense 
may be as out of place and impossible 
to-day as the little red schoolhouse of 
legendary memory. A more complicated 
civilization is making greater demands 
than either can now supply. And yet 


even to-day the best type of small-town 
doctor is a better diagnostician than 
many of the great specialists who have 
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bought their special knowledge at the 
cost of their common sense. The igno- 
rances of the one may be_ balance 
against the “accidents” of the others. 

There is no reason why I should pick 
out the medical profession in order ty 
pick on it. One may talk to 
great metropolitan leader in the business 
world and find that he lives in a litt 
puddle of dollars, and his judgments 
upon questions outside his own field 
are warped by an utter lack of per- 
spective. For common sense is a sort 
of perspective. One who travels in a 
deep rut, up a narrow road, toward a 
point which is not a true summit o)b- 
viously can never gain perspective, 
either on the way up or at the top. 

Your great city magnate once had in 
him the makings of a greater man than 
he is. Perhaps he could not be much 
greater as a financier. The fault with 
him lies in the fact that he has done 
one kind of thing far too long, to the 
exclusion of other things; his only 
measuring stick is marked with dollar 
I would prescribe for him a 
thorough dose of rural citizenship. He 
had it as a lad, and it gave him mo- 
mentum, but now he has forgotten too 
much. In the great city he is just a 
financier. In the small town he might 
have been a financier, though perhaps 
not so great a one, as his kind define the 
word great. But at the same time he 
could have been a church deacon, a 
volunteer fireman, a member of the 
school board, a selectman, and even a 
justice of the peace, and then he might, 
with all his natural gifts, have grown 
to be wise. 

Contentious readers may cite at once 
half a dozen great leaders, specialists 
in this or that field of manufacture or 
control, who are notable for the shrewd 
common sense which helped to earn 
them their greatness. True; and in 
nearly every case they got that sense in 
the rural districts and took it to the 
city, where it was at a premium. Then 
note what happens. An urban public 
assails them, with a cultivated gluttony 


solne 


signs. 
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for sheer talk. And the great inventor 
makes final pronouncements about higher 
education, and the great settlement 
worker talks about European battle- 
fields, and the great manufacturer settles 
questions about Jews, and Universal 
Peace, and American History; and the 
great politician talks about God knows 
what: and common sense flies out of 
the window. 

Some years ago I was fishing in a 
littke pond in Maine. A bit of con- 
occurred on its shores that 
| can hear again even now—the pleasant 
soft twang of it, with the humorous, 
kindly glint in the keen eyes of the old 
man with whom I talked. I was un- 
tangling a fish line, sitting on the mossy 
bank of the little road by the pond, and 
puffing on my pipe as I worked. The 
old man, who was landlord and guide 
in one, came and sat beside me. For a 
time he pulled at his pipe in silence. At 
last he said, between puffs, ‘* You’re 
from New York.” He knew that this 
was so, and I knew that he knew it, 
answer and we 
continued to smoke for some time in 
silence. At last he remarked, “‘ What’s 
heyond New York?” I didn’t know 
just what he meant, and was sure that 


versation 


so ho Was necessary, 


the future would reveal, so I said 
nothing, and we both continued our 


meditations for some time longer. At 
last he took his pipe completely out of 
his mouth, rested it on his knee, and 
became garrulous. 

Folks wonder,” he said, “why I don’t 
fix up the corduroy road that runs in to 
this place.” He had, by the way, 


seven miles of the worst old broken- 
down corduroy road in the United 
States. ‘*The reason I don’t is because 


[ got all the people now I can take care 
of. The same folks comes here year 
after year. Good fishin’, good cookin’, 
good care, that'll make folks come to 
any place. I got all I can handle 
‘thout I put up some more cabins and 
build bigger kitchen quarters. I’m 
makin’ all the money I need. If I fixed 
up that road, folks would come in 
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automobiles, and we'd begin to get more 
money than we could spend. Then 
that boy of mine he’d want an auto- 
mobile, and my wife, she’d get kind o’ 
restive, and they’d want me to start a 
hotel out to Central City. Good cookin’ 
is what makes a hotel, and we'd get 
more people at Central City than we 
could handle there, and we’d make more 
money, and I'd have to start a hotel 
down to Portland. If a man gets rich 
in Portland in the hotel business, he 
starts one down to Boston, and if he 
gets too much money there, then he 
goes to New York. An’ I want to know, 
what in hell’s beyond New York?” 
Then he put his pipe back in_ his 
mouth. 

The old gentleman is still running a 
fine place, for all I know, the best of its 
kind—and he is content. But I like to 
think of him particularly because of the 
common sense that entered into all of 
his judgments. Among his visitors were 
bankers from Boston and_ politicians 
from New Jersey and college professors 
from any old place, in as great numbers 
as he cared to accommodate, and then 
no more. He discussed with them all 
of the things in which they were in- 


terested, and had shrewd judgments 
upon their affairs that would stand 


almost any test. 

Undoubtedly, it is well to be a great 
specialist in steamship shares, or the 
greatest operator upon the duodenum, 
but I suspect that when it comes to the 
business of marking a ballot, the function 
of citizenship is most common-sensically 
exercised by that householder on the 
little lake in the pine woods, 


When I put a certain one and one 
together at the beginning of this medita- 
tion, I deliberately shut my eyes to a 
few obtruding facts. My mind gazed 
toward such phenomena as the govern- 
ments of our great cities and the 
futility of legislatures and the mad acts 
of mobs. Contrastingly, I saw in my 
mind’s eye certain meditative woods- 
men that I had met, and wayside black- 
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smiths, and men on lonely farms, and 
some country parsons, and the like. 
And I wished that the world had more 
of them and would push them up into 
higher places—for men of their sort 
seldom push themselves. But here are 
the facts I was putting aside: that 
no mobs are more lacking in common 
sense than small-town mobs; and the 
most futilely behaving congressman or 
state senator may as like as not represent 
a rural constituency. After he has 
failed to exercise whatever common 
sense he owns upon any public question, 
and has used his great opportunity 
solely for the bedevilment of the op- 
position and for the extravagant misuse 
of reams of good wrapping paper by 
turning it into Congressional Record, 
he can then talk himself back into office 
by platitudes and promises that every 
sensible person knows he could not 
possibly fulfill. 

I fear that my problem is not simple 
addition, but something more like an 
equation. Men have not necessarily 
common sense because they live in the 
country. Wherever there is too much 
talk and men are letting others do 
their thinking for them, the common- 
sense crop begins to fall off. But the 
cities seem to have more than their 
proportionate share of talkers. Mass- 
meeters, cart-tail spell-binders, after- 
dinner speakers, agitators, pulpit orators, 
talk, talk, talk. 

Too much undigested opinion comes 
out of the cities, unmasticated with the 
saliva of common sense. The country 
is properly suspicious of the product. 

I do not claim that much rural 
meditation necessarily produces common 
sense. It must be meditation that 
follows upon a great variety of common- 
place experiences—of close personal ac- 





quaintance with the outworkings of all 


sorts of natural laws. Our pioneers pro- 
duced our greatest crop of common 
sense; and we are perhaps largely ce- 
pendent now upon what is left over 
from their harvesting. 

So I am coming back to my assertion 
that there is a direct relationship })e- 
tween the shifting of population from 
country to city and the alarming deart}; 
of common sense. There is only slig} 
compensation to be had from the fac 
that the city is providing specialists for 
the advancement of science and the 
increase of personal comforts and | 
that sort of thing. The extreme speci- 
alist is the only man who can get along 
really well without the possession of com- 
mon sense, and alas, he too often does. 

But the bulk of us common folk are 
being stupefied by too much talk, wit) 
no time for thought in between sentences. 
The United States senator who can 
talk for six hours at a stretch, at publi 
expense, explaining a vote that explained 
itself, is emblematic of our nationa! 
decline. He should be upon a high 
pedestal marked “E Unibus Plura” or 
something to that effect. Would that 
even now he were carven in dumb stone! 
Truly from this melting pot of ours 
arise Many noxious gases. 

It is so easy to be pessimistic. ‘The 
development of transportation and the 
coming of the movies are taking away 
from the rural citizen much of his time 
for meditation, and now the radio will 
try to do his thinking for him. The 
city dweller who goes “‘ back to nature” 
is over-prone to take a cook and a 
chauffeur with him and hire several 
guides to meet every possible emergency 
due to the outworkings of natural laws. 

Heaven send us a new influx of 
pioneers—shrewd prospectors who may 
find the way though great silences to 
some mother-lode of common sense! 
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BY EDWARD 


S Christmas comes again it ought 
A to bring to our troubled world 
some better news than it has had of 
late, and there is a prospect that it will. 
Our world is very troubled. Europe in 
matters economic has improved, but in 
matters political has seemed to be going 
from bad to worse for many months. 
There are times when one says things 
must be worse before they can be better, 
and that rather gloomy suggestion has 
the mainstay of observers who 
hope for better things. Things political 
got suddenly worse when the Kemalist 
Turks thrashed the Greeks and captured 
Smyrna, which was burned in conse- 
leaving hundreds of thousands 
of homeless refugees. Then came the 
advance of the Turks to the neutral 
zone of the Dardanelles, the resistance 
of the British, and the general taking 
of counsel which is going on at this 
writing, with the results still uncertain 
but promising. 

So perhaps that worse, which must 
precede betterment, has happened. One 
thing that makes it look so is the dis- 
turbance in the minds of the organized 
churches in the United States at the 
massacres, killings, burnings, and de- 
portations that have attended the Turk- 
ish advance. The church people in this 
country, with something like general 
accord, have remonstrated at the failure 
of our government to take effective 
measures in deprecation of these doings. 
The newspapers have reported that the 
State Department and the White House 
were flooded with remonstrances. Why 
aren’t you doing something? the church 
people asked Secretary Hughes, and 
his answer was that he had done all that 


been 


quence, 
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he had power to do, and that the only 
way to do more was to get more power 
from Congress. That brought home to 
many minds afresh and with energy 
the drawbacks of the policy of isolation 
from the affairs of Europe. It can be 
be argued, and it is argued, that the 
whole Turkish uprising is a consequence 
of the absence of the United States from 
the counsels of Europe, an absence that 
dates from the rejection of the Treaty 
of Versailles by the Senate. Over and 
over again we have been assured that 
the recovery of Europe was doubtful 
and would certainly be long deferred 
if the United States did not help about 
it. Month after month we have seen 
that assurance coming true—France and 
England, rivals for power and squabbling 
in their rivalry; Germany driven toward 
bankruptcy, and now the Turks taking 
advantage of the discord among the 
late Allies to renew political pretenses 
that the war had seemed to quench for 
all time. Europe has drifted along: 
We have drifted along. Suddenly come 
these Turkish massacres, and the Ameri- 
can churches seem to wake up and want 
something done. 

Another important group wants some- 
thing done. The bankers at this writ- 
ing are holding a great meeting in New 
York. The most important message 
that is brought to that meeting and 
distributed from it over the United 
States is that we must bear our share 
of the troubles of Europe and help to 
cure them, and in that opinion the 
bankers and the church people seem to 
be of one mind. They both want to 
save the world, the church people for 
spiritual reasons, the bankers for eco- 
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nomic reasons, though many of the 
bankers are pious men, and _ spiritual 
reasons have weight with them too. 

All this news of a growing agitation of 
the public mind in very important 
groups in the United States on the sub- 
ject of our relations with Europe and 
our duty to the Eastern hemisphere, is 
good news. If enough Americans realize 
that this country must do something, 
something will be done. There are peo- 
ple who have thought that Europe and 
Asia were no concerns of ours; that 
their misfortunes were their own fault, 
and that with power to help them we 
were justified in holding back and leav- 
ing them to reap the harvest of their 
infirmities. But we are not justified 
in any such course. In so far as we have 
the power to help and do not use it, we 
may expect our own system to be 
poisoned. It is by helping others that 
we best help ourselves. That is true 
in business, in banking and in all the 
work of the church. It is even true in 
politics, which is nothing more than 
the governmental end of all these other 
activities. 

A great wave of revolution is sweeping 
through the world and preparing it for 
new things. To block it is impossible, 
but to check and guide it is feasible if 
we all take hold. The work of revolution 
is mainly destructive. If it goes too far, 
the good and the bad go down together 
in the crash. Revolution in the present 
world has gone about far enough. It is 
time to save the pieces of civilization 
before the whole fabric is destroyed, 
and for that work the appeal is to the 
United States beyond any existing 
nation. 

Listen to the closing words of the 
speech of Mr. Thomas Lamont to the 
assembled bankers on October 3d_ in 
New York. He talked about the state 
of Europe politically “in the wilderness,” 
economically better because the people 
were at work raising crops and saving 
money. Then he considered interna- 
tional debts, and especially the ten bil- 
lion dollars and more that was owing to 


the United States. Of that sum he said 
about one half was lent to the Allies 
after we entered the war. We could 
not send troops, but we sent money, 
and gave large credits for war materia! 
and supplies. Mr. Lamont did not say 
that this part of the debts due us should 
be canceled, but that was evidently 
his opinion. He invited the bankers 
to think about this five billions from 
us that went into the war after it had 
become our war, and consider what 
should be done about it. 

A part of the debt due to us, he said, 
could never be paid, and as to that he 
did not hesitate to say it should he 
canceled. Of what was collectible some 
time or other, he made that distinction 
between the debts incurred before we 
got into the war and those incurred 
after we got in. Undoubtedly, it was 
Mr. Lamont’s opinion, as a banker and 
as a patriot, that Europe’s obligations 
to us should be scaled down, and not 
from sentimental motives but because 
it was the part of wisdom and of sound 
banking, sound politics, and sound busi- 
ness to lighten the burdens of Europe 
so far as we could. He said finally: 


Do not forget that as the nations of 
Europe face great dangers America too is 
facing a crisis, though of a different order. 
We have gained great power. With the 
power goes weighty responsibility. Have 
we discharged it? For the period of the 
world war my answer is yes, a thousandfold 
ves. For the period since the armistice can 
any one of us search his heart and answer yes? 
We have, it is true, offered criticism to the 
nations of Europe. We have shouted advice 
across to them. But we have been timid 
and fearful of petty entanglements. Now 
we have, it would seem, come to the parting 
of the ways. Shall we meet the responsibility 
that has come with our power or shall we 
fail? Shall you and I give our mind, our 
understanding and our sympathy to these 
problems or shall we stand aside and add to 
our national stock of gold? Shall we urge 
upon our National Government active co- 
operation in the counsels of the Mother 
Country and of the Old World? Or shall 


we keep silent? 
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EDITOR’S 


Nineteen hundred years ago it was that St. 
Paul said: “For unto whomsoever much is 
given of him shall much be required.” 
And a little before there was One who said: 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” What shall we 
measure for ourselves? Shall it not once 
the courage that is America’s 
tradition? Shall it not be the generosity as 
well as the justice that, among all the nations 
of the earth, will in truth and name make 
America first? 


more be 


No sounder message than that to the 
American people can come from anyone, 
and no more fitting message for the 
Christmas season. If we believe in 
peace on earth, we must believe also in 
good will to men. There is plenty 
of it in this country, the problem 
is to get it moving and give it wise 
direction. The church people are useful 
agents in getting it going: in present 
circumstances the bankers may be very 
useful agents in giving it right direction. 
When the church organizations stormed 
the State Department in clamors to 
fight the Turks, their feelings did them 
credit but their energies were not di- 
rected to the right spot. Europe can 
handle the Turks if the nations of 
Western Europe can get together. The 
great errand of the United States is to 
help them to harmony; to help them to 
put aside national contentions and work 
together to save the civilization of Eu- 
If we can help them appreciably 
by scaling down the debts they owe us, 
that seems to be the first step that we 
should take. We can help them still 
further and perhaps still more by enter- 
ing their counsels and being represented 
by competent delegates in discussions 
that concern the management of the 
world. 

The last seems to mean that in some 
way or other we should get into the 
League of Nations, the organization 
that in these days is the sanest and most 
useful council that Europe affords. Of 
course that is a hard task. We tried to 
get into the League and our effort fell 
through. It has been proposed lately 


rope. 
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that we might enter it as we entered 
the war, not as an ally but as an as- 
sociate. When we went into the war 
we were not bound by any of the inter- 
ally treaties. Our errand was simply 
to help win the war by any means we 
could. We bargained for nothing, we de- 
manded nothing. That position worked 
very well in the war. If we went into the 
League of Nations on the same basis, 
we might be useful there again. That 
is a detail proper for discussion; a plan 
that may be good or may not. But 
somehow we must be quit of isolation. 
Almost every thoughtful person who has 
been in Europe this summer has come 
home with the feeling that it belongs to 
us to have a hand in what is going on 
there and that we shirk a duty by 
keeping out. Congressmen who have 
been abroad have returned impressed 
with this sentiment, which they did 
not have when they started. 

It all comes to this, that our greatest 
Christmas obligation this year is to the 
world beyond our borders. We have 
plenty to do at home; we always do 
have, but our home duties and our 
foreign duties are all tied up together 
and we cannot do justice to either if 
we neglect the other. 

Our great political problem is the 
problem of labor. We have had a great 
coal strike and a very considerable 
railroad strike and we shall be reminded 
all winter, every time the mercury sinks 
low, of those disturbances. The effect 
of the lack of the usual supply of coal 
will vary from annoyance, as at present, 
to hardship in extreme weather. We 
have learned something from these 
strikes, but the knowledge has been very 
costly. The railroad problem may have 
made some advance toward settlement; 
the coal problem has had nothing but a 
temporary medication. In all these 
matters we want a fair deal. We con- 
sumers do not want to be over-ridden 
either by labor or by capital. We do 
not want labor to terrorize capital, we 
do not want capital to oppress labor. 
We want the means for profitable and 
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progressive living to be within the reach 
of all industrious people who will work 
for it. These great matters of employ- 
ment cannot be settled without brains 
and authority, but neither can they 
he settled without good will. It may 
be that to some extent they have to be 
fought out, but that is a very costly 
way of settlement and questions settled 
in that way are apt not to stay settled. 
Intelligent discussion is very much 
better, and it was that which contributed 
most to the settlement of the big strikes 
this vear. 

Besides the case of the miners, the 
railroad men, the mill hands and all the 
other employees of the great industrial 
machine, there is the case of the farmers. 
They have had a bad time. Their 
great basic industry is not as profitable 
just now as it should be, and the pay 
of the farmers does not compare well 
with the pay of the industrial workers. 
The farmers’ predicament is part of the 
predicament of the world in general. 
Europe finds her buying power impaired, 
surplus crops of the United States lose 
part of their market, and prices run 
low in consequence. Perhaps if the 
farmers can have it brought to their 
attention that the state of the world 
outside of the United States has an 
important bearing on their incomes, 
they may become a useful force for the 
general improvement of mundane con- 
cerns. But there are a great many 
farmers, they have never been unionized 
except on a limited scale and they are 
slow to see in what their interest lies 
and to work together to get it. 

The great thing the world needs, as 
always, but preéminently this year, is 
religion: the understanding and applica- 
tion of the great Christmas message. 
All the great problems before it— 
reparations, international debts, partici- 
pation in the councils of the League, 
strikes, labor problems, and farmers’ 
profits are full of thorny possibilities. 
The temper in which they are ap- 


proached is everything, and that temper 
depends upon the ideas about human 
life, its purpose and conditions, that 
are in the minds of the men who confer 
The materialists,—the people who bhe- 
lieve that men can live by bread alone, 
and that more bread and more of other 
material accessories is the great aim of 
human effort,—will never bring peace to 
earth. That great achievement, in so far 
as it is ever accomplished, will be the 
work of a different order of minds, of the 
minds that put spiritual things—right- 
eousness, courage, justice, kindness, love- 
above all the material things, and believe 
that if they can attain and possess the 
spiritual valuables, the other necessaries 
will be added to them. The great thing 
that is going on in the world now is the 
demonstration that that idea of life 
that puts spiritual things before material 
things is sound; that not only good 
morals depend upon it, but good busi- 
ness and the welfare of states and people. 
There is an old saw “Be good and you 
will be happy,” but what all the world 
is finding out now is that it cannot be 
happy unless it is good, and that it 
cannot make up for lack of goodness 
by any kind of advantage it may pro- 
cure by strength or wiles. 

And goodness implies, not merely 
correct deportment, not merely ob- 
servance of the law and impeccable 
morals, but good will and helpfulness 
and the courage to take responsibilities 
that belong to one. The neutral kind 
of good will, which merely lets things 
alone, is not enough in these days. 
What is needed, and what at this season 
and this year the circumstances of all 
the world demand from the United 
States, is that more positive good will 
that sees a need, that assumes a duty, 
and helps for the sake of helping, with- 
out too keen an eye for immediate 
profit or loss, but with the conviction 
that true prosperity for any nation 
can only come out of service to its 
neighbors. 
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‘‘Ir YOU'LL HAVE ME MY DEAR, WITHOUT PAYMENT I'LL SHEAR YOUR FAM'LY FOREVER.” 


ROMANCE IN A BARBER SHOP 


BY EDWARD ANTHONY 


| yes ESTELLA MALONEY one day 
Decided, “* My tresses need clipping. 
I'll go to a bobber and pay the old robber 

A dollar, the price of a snipping.” 


She headed for Billy the Bobber-shop Man 
That very same evening (or morn), 

And, seating herself on a shaving-cup shelf, 
She waited her turn to be shorn. 


The bobber was giving a chap a shampoo 
While Loretta looked on, a bit vexed, 
For the process was long and she yearned for the song 


That is known the world over as “* Next!” 
Vou. CXLVI.—No. 871.—17 
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When he'd finished shampooing, Sir Billy began 
The Customer’s features to lather, 

Which drew from Loretta, “*He’s going to get a 
Shave also, O bobber, I gather.” 


“Why not?” he responded. The maiden replied, 
*T cannot wait longer, I fear.” 

Said the bobber, “I hate to make busy girls wait, 
Why didn’t you tell me, my dear?” 


And taking the half-lathered man by the arm, 
He assisted him out of the chair, 

And making a bow to Loretta, said, “* Now 
We'd better start bobbing your hair.” 


**O wonderful bobber! O cavalier! Knight!” 
Loretta exclaimed out of breath. 

“Oh, I'm in your debt and I shall not forget 
This deed till the day of my death!” 


**Don’t mention it, madam, here ladies are first,” 
Sir Billy remarked with a smile; 

“Nice weather we're getting these days, though I’m betting 
We're due for some rain in a while.” 


Loretta sat back in the chair and prepared 
‘To be bobbed by this prince of a man, 

And smiled on him sweetly (she loved him completely) 
And sighed as he deftly began. 


The bobbing completed, the time came to leave 
The store of the bobber-man brave, 

And, hating to go, she kept murmuring, “Oh, 
How I wish I could order a shave!” 


But what could she do? With a fervent “*Good-by!” 
And a “Sir, you are gracious and kind!” 

And another “Good-by!” and a tremulous sigh, 
She left—with a scheme in her mind. 


The scheme? The next day she returned to the shop 
With her sister Eliza (age eight). 

With a smiling “Good day!” she remarked, “Clip the hay 
That you find on this cannibal’s pate.” j 


And Billy said, ‘Thank you! How are you to-day?” 
The maiden replied, “I am well.” 

Eliza was shorn and the very next morn 
Loretta brought young sister Nell. 
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She'd fallen in love with that bobber, by gosh, 
And she couldn't, poor girl, keep away. 

Ere another week passed he was bobbing the last 
Of her sisters (the two-year-old May). 


Of course, it was nonsense (shear nonsense) to bob 
The locks of so tiny a child, 

But a maiden in love is quite capable of 
An artifice even so wild. 


Then she came with her mother, her grandma, and aunts, 
And Billy de-tressed “em in turn, 

And said to her, “* Miss, I am grateful for this; 
A fortune you're helping me earn! 


* Another three hair-cuts and I'll have enough 
Mazuma to marry, I will; 

If you'll have me, my dear, without payment I'll shear 
Your fam'ly forever!” . . . “O Bill!” 


With the maid’s exclamation they clinched, as you know, 
They were wed in a fortnight at most, 

And their honeymoon spent (a delightful event) 
Somewhere on the Barbery Coast. 





Se 





The General Store—Podunk Centre 


Proprietor: “Just a minute, stranger, I'll wait on you, after I marry this 
couple.” 
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Binkie 
AST Sunday when I sat all dressed 
4 With mother in my very best, 
I heard a funny sound I knew— 
And there was Binkie in our pew! 
He put his paws up on my knee, 
And wagged his tail, and looked at me. 


And mother dear got very pink 

And said, “I don’t know what to think!” 

And Deacon Jones came squeaking by 

[ pon his tip-toes just as sly! 

(He’s got a great big purple nose 

And right in sermon time, he blows/) 

He grabbed up Binkie awful hard 

And kicked him out into the yard. 

Poor Binkie made a yelping sound, 

And everybody looked around. 

I had to stand with all the rest, 

And sing—** With milk and honey blest—” 

But oh, my heart was black and bad, 

And all the Angels knew TI had 

A wicked feeling in my bones, 

And pleasant hate for Deacon Jones! 
Carnot HayNEs 





Tue JupGe: “What's the charge, officer?” 


Who Was “Boss ”’? ° 
A COUNTRY youth about to embark o 
the sea of matrimony asked his father 
“Who should be boss, I or my wife?” 

The father smiled and said: 

“Here are one hundred -hens and a team 
of horses. Hitch up the horses, load thy 
hens into the wagon, and wherever you find 
a man and his wife dwelling, stop and make 
inquiry as to who is the boss. Wherever 
you find a woman running things, leave a 
hen. If you come to a place where a man 
is in control give him one of the horses.” 

After seventy-nine hens had been dis 
posed of by the youth he came to a house 
and made the usual inquiry. 

“Tm the boss o° this place,” said the man 

So the wife was called, and she affirmed 
her husband’s assertion. 

“Take whichever horse you want,” was 
the youth’s reply. 

So the husband replied, “T'll take the bay.” 

But the wife did not like the bay horse 
and called her husband aside and talked to 
him. He returned and said: 

“T believe [ll take the gray horse.” 

“Not much,” said the youth. “You get 
a hen.” 


A Tactful Answer 

CERTAIN woman is 
4 ® blessed, to an unusual 
degree with both discrimi- 
nation and tact. The first 
of these admirable quali 
ties she has displayed by 
her two marriages. Her 
first husband was a min 
ister, a most delightful 
man. He died, and after 
a lapse of some years, she 
married his only brother, 
a successful lawyer. 

Now on her library desk 
stands a picture of the first 
partner of her joys and 
sorrows, and one day a 
curious caller asked who 
it was. 

“That,” said the host- 
ess, with evident emotion, 
“isa picture of my hus- 


Tue Pouiceman: “Usin’ bad language, your Honor. He was band’s brother, who died 
sittin’ on the sidewalk, tellin’ a banana peel some years ago, and who 


what he thought of it.” 


was very dear to us both!” 
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Why Give Thanks ? 

N OTHER always had 
4 little Tommy say grace 
before meals, and she made 
no exception to the rule 
when she took him to lunch- 
eon with her one day at a 
restaurant. After the lunch- 
eon had been served, shesaid, 

“Now, Tommy, say grace, 
please.” 

“But, mamma,” he ob- 
“we're paying for 
this, aren’t we?” 


jected, 


Spontaneous Applause 


POLITICAL orator 
4 Aaddressed in English 
a club of Italian voters. 














To his surprise and_ satis- 
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Mepusa: “J want my hair bobbed, please.” 


Off His Job 
“N OTHER,” said Bobby, “‘what does 

’ Pop go down town for every day?” 

“To work, so Bobby can have a good 
dinner every day,” mother replied to her 
youthful son, 

\ few days later when Bobby sat down 
to dinner he viewed the table with a critical 
eye. Not seeing his favorite 
disdainfully shrugged his small shoulders 
and grunted, “Hum! Pop didn’t do much 
to-day, did he?”’ 


dishes, he 


A Useless Sacifice 
A MINISTER, who was stay- 
+“ ing at a house where many 
vood things had been prepared for 
his coming, disappointed his host- 
ess by declining most of her de- 
licious dishes, giving as an excuse 


that he never could eat just 
before he preached, as it hin- 
dered his oratory. She herself 


did not go to church, but her 
husband did, and when he re- 
turned, with the usual feminine 
curiosity about the new pastor. 
she called out before he eould 
mount the stairs: “‘ Well, how did 
he preach?” 

From the floor below the an- 
swer was shouted, “He might as 
well have et!!” 





“See that fat guy ? 
“Well, most of him is.” 


faction his listeners paid 
strict attention and ap- 
plauded at the proper 

“Viva!” and “Bravo!” 
At the conclusion of his speech, 
the orator took his seat beside the chairman. 

He whispered that he was delighted with 
his reception, and had never spoken to a more 
intelligent audience. 

*Ha-ah!” replied the chairman. “‘T fix 
all-a that. I hol’ up one-a finga, evera man 
say-a ‘Hurrah!’ I hol’ up two-a finga, evera 
man say-a ‘Viva!’ I hol’ up t’ree-a finga, 
evera man say-a ‘Bravo!’ I hol’ up whole-a 
han’ man say-a ‘Hi-yi!’ like one 
great yell. I fix-a all that.” 


places, shouting 
repeatedly. 


evera 





They say he is not all there.” 
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The Price He Paid 
A SCOTCHMAN and his wife were spend- 
ss ing a vacation at the shore near an 
aviation field. One day the couple went 
over to the field and asked: 

“How mooch do you charge for the ride?” 
“Fifteen apiece for ten minutes,” was the 
reply. 

After much arguing they reached an 
agreement: should the passengers speak 
even once during the trip the fare would be 
fifty dollars; if they kept silent, it would 
be free. 

The couple got in and were soon in the 
air. Up they went to ten thousand feet 
then came a loop-the-loop—and not a word. 
A vertical bank, a tail slip and a nose dive 
brought no sound. 

In despair, the pilot landed and said to 
the Scotchman, “* Well, you win.” 

“But there was once when I nearly 
spoke,” replied the passenger. 

“When was that?’ was the question. 

“When my wife dropped out.” 




















Graft 


“How about coming across, Doctor? I'm the 
measles in this town.” 


A Judge of Character 
5 \ THAT do you know of the charac! 
of the defendant?” asked a Mol 

magistrate of a colored laundress  s) 
poenaed in an accident case of a white m 
arrested for careless driving of a motor cx 

“It’s tolerable,” Maria said. 

“Had you seen him drive the car before?”’ 

“ Yassah.”’ 

“Would you consider him careless?” 

“Well, jedge, as fo’ de car—dat little 
thing ain't gwine to hurt nobody, but 
being us is all here, I might as well tell yo 
dat he sho’ is careless “bout payin’ fo’ his 
wash!” 


Wasted Time 

M RS. NEWLEIGH was growing accus- 
. tomed to power. She enjoyed it, and 
was irritated when any one presumed to differ 
from her opinion. When the sailing party, 
of which she had been a member, landed 
on the shores of the lake, rain-soaked and 
frightened, she was the only one who cared 
to talk. 

“Tt all could have been avoided if that 
captain had done as I told him,” she said, 
between the chattering of 
her teeth, as the party stood 
huddled under a small 
shelter. 

“When I saw that cloud 
coming from that corner of 
the lake, I said to him,‘J think 
you'd better make straight 
for home and not spend any 
more time tacking;’ but he 
paid no more attention than 
as if I hadn’t spoken!” 


Confused Anatomy 
HE greatest wonder was 
excited in the mind of 
little Harold when he beheld 
an elephant for the first 
time. 
“Oh, dad,” he exclaimed 


as they passed before the zoo 


pachyderm, “look at the big 
cow with her horns in her 


boy that staried mouth, eating hay with her 


tail!” 

















An Uncrowded Occupation 





Purchasing Agent of hair-mattress factory dogging a prospect 





Parental Solicitude 
RS. PEARSLEY, a visitor from the 
4 country, looked out of her friend’s 
window and shuddered. ‘“‘Oh,” she gasped, 
“T should think you’d be dreadfully worried 
to let your little Georgie out on those 
crowded streets!” 

“T was dreadfully worried at the begin- 
ning,” Mrs. Devinor admitted, “‘and I must 
tell you how I felt the first time Georgie 
went to the grocery store. It is nearly half 
a mile away, and to reach it he had to cross 
Madison Street and Washington Avenue, 
both double trolley tracked, and Wyoming 
Boulevard, with its streams of recklessly 
driven automobiles. I didn’t know Georgie 
had gone—the cook had sent him—but when 
I found out I was frantic, and just couldn't 
keep myself from walking the floor, wringing 
my hands, and imagining the most terrible 
that could possibly happen. It 
seemed as if the boy never would come back, 
but when he did and I held him in my arms 
once more, I determined I wasn’t going to 
let him be the cause of such a spell of worri- 
ment again. And so, that very afternoon, I 
took him down town to the office of the 
indemnity company, in the Fidelity Build- 
ing, and had his life insured.” 


things 


A Social Distinction 
HE negro barber on a Western express 
train recognized in the man he was 
shaving a well-known merchant. He worked 
with especial skill, and was rewarded with a 
substantial tip. 

Hastening to tell the other employees on 
the train of his good luck, he announced 
pompously: 

“That Mistuh Smith is a mighty fine 
gemman, jest as nice a man as you'd want 
to meet. [ve often been in his store in 
Chicago, but, of co’se I nevah met him 
socially befo’.” 


A Typographical End 
FRIEND was telling a Washington 
physician of an acquaintance who un- 
dertook to diagnose his own ailments by 
reading medical books. 

“This man’s case reminds me of an obser- 
vation made by a distinguished German 
doctor years ago,” said the Washington 
physician. ‘‘He, too, knew of a chap who 
pored diligently over medical works in order 
to prescribe for himself. ‘Be careful, my 
friend,’ said the doctor, ‘or some day you'll 
die of a misprint.’” 
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Higher Mathematics 
AMES MULLIGAN was the only man 
in the village who could be hired to saw 
and split wood or to use a lawn mower, and 
he never lost a chance to impress this fact 
upon a casual listener. 
“T’ve got to get this job through for your 
ma quick as ever I can,” he announced to 
“Pm 


losing sixty cents an hour right along every 


the small son of one of his employers. 


minute I'm here. There's three people wait- 
ing for me now, and I don't know how they 
are going to get along till to-morrow without 
me, any one of them.” 

“Why, Mr. Mulligan,” said the boy, re- 
spectfully, “1 don’t see how you are losing 
sixty cents an hour when mother pays you 
twenty, and you couldn't be but in 
place and 

“Have you got as far as geomthry in your 
inquired Mr. Mulligan, coldly, 
resting his arms on the handle of the lawn 


one 


studies?” 


mower. 
“No,” admitted the boy. 
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“Whin you do you'll understand a yg... 
many things that’s hid from you now,” s 
Mr. Mulligan, resuming his leisurely progr:ss 
over the lawn. 


Out of the Mouths — 
HE Davidsons were entertaining at din 
ner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Warre: 
just returned from their honeymoon, and 
looking the part. Six-year-old Doris, din lg 
at a smaller table, found herself more or 
from the 


less excluded conversation and 
proceeded to recite bits of nursery rhymes 
in a shrill voice for purposes of attracting 
attention to herself. No one paid much 
attention to her until, during a pause at 
the head table she began in a high-pitched 
sing-song: ““Needles and pins, needles and 
pins, When a man marries—” she hesitated, 
striving to remainder of the 
couplet. Suddenly her brow cleared.“ When 
a man marries, the cradle will rock!” she 
finished triumphantly, and wondered why 
she was sent out of the room. 


recall the 
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Ture Burctar Consuttinc His Curistmas List: “Let's see; I've got something for 


Maggie, and Bill and Agnes and Gertie. 


There's only Hank and Sally now.” 




















The Editors are glad to give chief place in 
this Christmas number to “The Shadow 
Christmas,” by Laura Spencer Portor. As 
a story finely conceived and embodying the 
true spirit of the Christmas season, it should 
delight all HarpER readers and be lovingly 
remembered for many months to come. 
Mary Brent Whiteside, who makes her 
home at Atlanta, Georgia, has been a fre- 
quent contributor of verse to this Magazine. 


As President Emeritus of Yale University, 
Arthur Twining Hadley brings to the dis- 
cussion of the question, “What is Educa- 
tion?” the seasoned reflection and experience 
of many years of distinguished service as an 
educator. Mary 8. Watts, who has written 
a number of notable novels, will be recalled 
as the author of a story of unusual distine- 
tion, “The Reward of Virtue,” in the July 
Magazine, which has evoked an unusual 
amount of comment from the Magazine’s 
readers. Hesper Le Gallienne is a daughter 
of the poet, Richard Le Gallienne. 


Meredith Nicholson, novelist and essay- 
ist, and a far-seeing observer of current af- 
fairs, discusses in this issue of the Magazine 
a question which is of concern to all thinking 
Americans. Neith Boyce is the pen name 
of Mrs. Hutchins Hapgood. Gamaliel 
Bradford has achieved a unique place in 
biographical art by his various series of “‘ por- 
traits’’ which have appeared in recent years. 
Among the best known of these volumes are 
Confederate Portraits, Union Portraits, and 
Portraits of American Women. He resides 
at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. E. Alex- 
ander Powell was mentioned in this column 
last month in connection with the first instal- 
ment of his extraordinary adventures in Per- 
sia and the Arabian desert. His story will 
continue through two more issues of the 
Magazine. 


Aldous Huxley is one of the most brilliant 
of English novelists. Recent books of his 
which have attracted attention in America 


10 





are Chrome Yellow, and Mortal Coils. 
Captain Raymond Recouly served with 
distinction on the staff of General Foch 
during the War, and has written extensively 
on military and political matters. Ida E. 
Melson is a new contributor to HarpPEr’s 
MaGazineE. She resides in Atlanta, Georgia. 


°, 2, 
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Mrs. Gerould’s essays, always provocative 
of thought, have been among the most stim- 
ulating contributions to the Magazine. Her 
recent article, in the October issue, has elic- 
ited the following interesting letter from a 
reader in Ree Heights, South Dakota. We 
select it from among a number which space 
prevents our reprinting. 


Dear Harper’s,—With a great deal of pleasure 
I have read Mrs. Gerould’s “*Treat "Em Rough.” 
Far from finding our Main Street unlivable, my 
months in this village have been a continuous ad- 
venture in human kindness and generosity. Yet 
it is pleasant to find there is still such a thing as 
good talk in the world, and as pleasant to know 
that one can still rally to its stimulation. 

Mrs. Gerould has said so well what I have al- 
ways advanced as an argument against woman 
suffrage. There is no such thing as equal rights, is 
there, for the sexes? I was impressed with this 
fact very forcibly recently when I decided to take 
a freight train for the next town after the train 
had begun to move. Tran out of the door, crawled 
under the barbed wire fence, and flagged the train 
with satisfactory results. Thanking the crew for 
their kindness (a caboose out our way is a cozy 
social center), a brakeman answered me by saying 
that they wouldn’t let a woman be left. When I 
discovered I hadn’t enough change for fare, the 
conductor only smiled; and there you are, though 
I am neither young nor handsome. The merit of 
this particular case might be doubtful, but it is 
the principle of the thing I am illustrating; and 
what woman honestly wants to exchange her privi- 
leges for rights? 

And I have wondered, too, about the women 
who want women’s parties and speak of the 
woman vote. Since the last test of a law is its 
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enforcement, and since enforcement must finally 
fall back on physical force, isn’t their position a 
bit unsound? 

But what I started out to say is this, that it is 
not only the women who are pleased with cave- 
men tactics. To see the abject submission of the 
numbers, male and female, to most atrocious mem- 
wonder whimsically 
‘why.’ My experience has been confined to local 
politics; but in these at least, year after year we 
have witnessed affairs in control of one or two men 


hers of society is indeed to 


in ill repute personally and who have been unscrup- 
ulous in managing public business. Generally 
scorned on every day but election day, whence is 
their power? 

Harper's sheds new light on the problem with 
this interesting discussion, and offers a possible 
solution in the theory that the cave is fashionable 
in our day. But if it is Eve’s fault that cave-men 
lovers are the mode, whose fault is it that cave- 
men politicians are “‘in’’? 

Yours truly, 


(Mrs.) H. J. M. 
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James Norman Hall, while en route for his 
sojourn in Iceland, began the study of Ice- 
landic. The following verses, composed by 
him in the small hours of the morning, are 
addressed to one of the Editors who is con- 
versant with Icelandic. They are reprinted 
here in the belief that our readers will appre- 
ciate this humorous recital of one wrestling 
with the initial difficulties of the oldest of 
Scandinavian tongues, which retains to-day 
its archaic forms almost unchanged. The 
complexity here descanted upon is that the 
definite article may be incorporated with the 
noun as a suffix instead of preceding it as a 
separate word, and is fully inflected in either 
position. 

THE SHIP 

Lines written in dejection after a lesson in 

Icelandic. 


(English) Ship. 
(Icelandic) Skip (Sometimes). 


You saw a ship come round the bend 

In Iceland? Call it “skip,” my friend; 
But if you saw the ship, you use 

“Hith skip” or “skipith,” as you choose. 


Supposing now, that to this ship 
You wish to go; it is not “skip,” 
The nominative case—ah, no! 

Rather, to “skipsins”’ do you go. 


Then up the ship’s side clamber you— 
Neither “hith skip” nor “hin” will do; 
Again ‘tis the possessive case 
“Skipsins” or “hin skips” used in place. 


But coming round the bend, maybe 

Two ships or four or five you see. 

Then “skipin” see you, or “hin skip”— 
Plural accusative of ship. 


If to the ships you wend your way 

Is “‘skipsins” still the word? Nay, nay! 
You now to “hinna skipa” go 

Or “til skipanna”’ walk or row. 


And pray be careful lest you trip 

Over a dative on the ship. 

Many have come to grief ere you, 

And barked their shins on “ skipinu.” 
“Enough!” you cry, “‘in heaven’s name, come! 
Let’s leave this blooming ‘skipinum’! 
Leave we this ship which is no ship 
But seven thousand kinds of ‘skip.’” 


All right, if you insist, but we 

Shall take our leave grammatically. 
“Hith skip” or “skipith” quit we now; 
To “hinu skipi” low we bow. 


Against “‘skipunum”’ far and near 
Echoes and re-echoes our cheer; 
“Hin skip,” farewell! and ship ahoy! 
God give Icelandic students joy! 


Now come sweet sleep and quickly drown 
All thoughts of the Icelandic noun. 


1.45 a.m., Sept. 24, 1922. HALL. 
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FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 


DMIRERS of the famous mural decora- Julian. Boulanger was one of the great 
A tions of Edward Simmons, and art lovers masters who gave their services to the 
in general, will find joy in his book students at this school. Mr. Sim- 
ff reminiscences, From Seven mons writes: 
to Seventy: Memoirs of a “With the conceit of 
Painter and a Yankee. youth, ...I began to 
Nor need one be an art paint as soon as I 
lover to appreciate joined Julian’s. My 
this outstanding first work was the 
hook in a season head of an Italian: 
rich in memotrs. it was very bad. 

In a manner free Boulanger stopped 
from self-con- in back of me and 
sciousness, mellow, said: 
flowing and whim- “Tf you go on this 
sical, Mr. Sim- way, you might as 
mons sets down his well go home and 
long life. It is a make shoes.’” 
privilege to read There is very lit- 
this book and to tle of the technical 
meet the distin- in Mr. Simmons’ 
guished artist who memoirs, but the 
painted the murals brief account of his 
in the Congres- boyish struggle to 
sional Library and overcome the mas- 
in many public ter’s opinion, and 
buildings all over his final victory is 
the country, and full of poignancy. 
also to meet his However, most of 
distinguished Mr. Simmons’ 
friends. He knew memories turn 
Emerson,Thoreau, back to the adven- 
Charles Sumner, tures and person- 
John Brown, alities of his fa- 
Whistler, Rosa mous companions, 
Bonheur, Abbott many of whom are 
Thayer, Paul Ver- living to-day. His 
laine, Mark Twain, references to days 
Edwin Booth, Wil- gone by at The 
liam Dean How- Players aredelight- 
ells, Rudyard Kip- fully chatty and 
ling. He gives an revealing. 
interesting picture “Literature and 
also of Stanford the stage meet in 
White. The Players,” he 

As colorful and writes, “but the 
romantic as a stage generally 
novel of the Latin gets the better of 
Quarter are his age >a it. Brander Mat- 
stories of his early “JUSTICE” thews was talking 
days as a student Center Panel by Edward Simmons, Criminal Courts to me Once. about 
at the Académie Building, New York a play by him and 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Bronson Howard that was to open shortly. 
I asked him about its possibilities. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘if it goes it will be called another of 
Bronson’s successes, but if not it will be just 
another failure of mine.’. . . 

** Kipling was not a member of The Players, 
on account of his book about the United 
States. He was not well known when he 
first came here, and no one was prophet 
enough to guess that he was to become the 
greatest name in English of his time. Many 
of the older-men would not ‘stand for’ his 
criticism of America. I heard old Edward 
Bell burst forth to Edwin Booth. 

“Tf that cussed young Englishman ever 
comes into this club, Pll boot him out of it.’ 

“*YVes,’ said Booth, and immediately left 
for his own room, as he always did if any- 
thing seriously disturbed him. 

“Edwin Booth was the spirit and controll- 
ing force of The Players when I joined. It 
was his home and he lent an atmosphere of 
good breeding and repose that has endured 
to the present day. I was made a member 
in 91 and had the honor of seeing quite a bit 
of him before his death. His memory for 
names was already going, and almost every 
day after breakfast, when he and I would be 
sitting together in the reading room with the 
morning papers, he would suddenly look over 
his at me in a quizzical manner and say: 

** Pardon me, sir, but you remind me forci- 
bly of a family of dear friends of mine—the— 
the—the—actor-painter people—the—’ 

“The Forbes Robertsons?* [would suggest. 

*“*Ves, the Forbes-Robertsons. Have you 
ever been mistaken for them?’ 

“Oh, yes, several times in London,’ I 
would reply. And, the ice so broken, we 
would talk of all sorts of matters. 

“The delicacy shown in a study of Edwin 
Booth’s face was borne out in his life. He did 
the most dignified thing in the world, to 


NIGHTS AND DAYS ON 


” HE sight of a Gypsy, from a crowded 

street car in agrimy city, brings us visions 
of a long white road, bordered by green 
branches waving in the wind, beckoning to us 
to come and see what lies beyond the hill 
where it disappears.” 

Thus writes Professor Irving Brown in the 
opening chapters of his true account of what 
lies beyond—Nights and Days on the Gypsy 
Trail. This book is the work of a man who, 


like George Borrow of Romany Rye fame, has 
lived like a Gypsy, with Gypsies, in all parts 
of the world, who is accepted by them as 
**Calo”’—*‘ Black,” and who speaks as many 
dialects’ of Romanes as perhaps anyone liv- 
ing. Professor Brown concentrates upon his 


apologize for an act of his family against |) 
American nation, by retiring for a period 
from public life after the assassination of 
Lincoln. . . .” 

If literature and the stage—and art— mrt 
at The Players, the same may be said of From 
Seven to Seventy. Reading it, one is admitted 
into a salon where the greatest and best loved 
figures are exchanging intimate anecdote and 
repartee. One not only gets an insight into 
minds of these men at work, but at play. It 
is a great temptation to quote from some of 
the many lighter passages, but still greater a 
temptation to “lift” the following: 

“We speak of Realism and Idealism— it 
seems to me that we just go round in circles 
and all such discussion is futile. First, we dig 
with our noses, like the ground hog, produc- 
ing Realism; then we gradually climb up, 
going through all the stages of Idealism, 
Superidealism, Aestheticism, and Euphuism. 
Then bang! we drop back again to the 
ground hog and dig for the truth. 

“Kenyon Cox gave us the best idea of this 
question that I know of. He said (to para- 
phrase): ‘Every honest worker is striving to 
realize his ideal. He maintains, if he suc- 
ceeds, that he has produced Realism, but it 
is not the way we outsiders see it. To us it 
is Idealism.’ 

“Hawkins told me about following Corot 
in the fields when he was painting. One day 
when the master had made a particularly 
beautiful landscape, with cows browsing in 
the foreground, Hawkins objected to the fact 
that Corot had painted in a pond when there 
was really none in sight. 

*“*My cows will be in my picture for a 
thousand years,’ he answered, ‘and I put in 
the pond to give them some water.”’ 

From Seven to Seventy may be described as 
the vivid reminiscences of a great painter and 
man of the world. 


THE GYPSY TRAIL 


most recent adventures with the Gypsies, in 
Spain, where, he says, they can best be studied 
and where they play the most important role 
in the life of the people. No one but a scholar 
could have set down these adventures as 
charmingly, and no one but a young man 
could have gone out in search of them. George 
E. Woodberry, in his introduction to Nights 
and Days on the Gypsy Trail calls it “one of 
the torn pages of the book of youth.” 

One reads: ‘‘ With all my belongings in a 
riicksack, I was free to rove how-so-ever and 
where-so-ever fancy might whisper. My only 
plan was to go where there were Gypsies; and 
Gypsies may be found almost anywhere in 
Spain.” 
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DON’T MISS THE APACHE TRAIL 


WONDERS OF THE MOTOR TRIP OVER THIS FAMOUS ARIZONA HIGHWAY 


By EVERETT FRANKLIN 




















ROOSEVELT DAM AND LAKE, ONE OF THE MIGHTIEST ENGINEERING ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ALL TIME 


JOU said good-bye to Globe in the early 
morning—fascinating Globe with its 
great copper mines, its gray smelter smoke, 
and its air of mystery. For seventeen miles 
you climbed, climbed, climbed, the easy gra- 
dations and curves of the road leading your 
motor on and on until you reached an alti- 
tude of almost a mile. There was a change 
in the very atmosphere itself as with a rush 
your car breasted the summit. Nature, rug- 
ged and terrible with the strength of bar- 
baric spaces, now stretches before you. 

Regard those colors! Blues, sapphires, or- 
anges, reds, and greens spill off the sides of 
the crags, precipices, and mountains like 
paints off a palette. Great blue spaces arch 
overhead and a cool breeze is blowing. Al- 
though you know that these are tremendous 
distances, it seems as though you had but 
to stretch out your hand to grasp the Apache 
Mountains. 

The scenery is wild, awe-inspiring, differ- 
ent from anything you have seen before. For 
all vou know, you might be really and in fact 
in the “Valley of the Moon.” 

The surprising thing about this Apache 
Trail trip is that it is so easy to make. It 
involves no hardships or even a special jour- 
ney. You simply make it a part and parcel 


of your transcontinental jaunt to or from 
California. 

The Apache Trail, once the haunt of fero- 
cious savages, now an automobile highway, 
runs for 120 miles between Globe and Phee- 
nix in southern Arizona. Both of these points 
are easily reached from the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. In fact, through 
Pullman cars in connection with the Sunset 
Limited are operated between New Orleans 
and Globe on the east and Los Angeles and 
Phoenix on the west. Special motor-cars 
cover the actual run over the trail in a single 
day. Your through ticket in either direction 
is honored for the side-trip with an additional 
payment of $20.00, which includes all rail- 
road transportation and the auto trip be- 
tween Globe and Phoenix. An extension of 
ten days is allowed on tickets held by pas- 
sengers making this detour. Nothing could 
be easier or more convenient. 

The Apache country never fails to interest 
even the most experienced travellers. Time 
was when it could only be traversed by the 
hardiest of adventurers. Just glance over it 
again from your point of vantage on the 
divide. Rocks that are up-ended, canyons 
that seem bottomless, great towering crags 
and mesas stabbing the sky make you marvel 
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WONDERS OF THE APACHE TRAIL 














and fascinating scenery if you like Iie 
or, if time presses, continue on right 
after lunch. 

It’s only eighty miles now to 
Phoenix, but sensations come thick 
and fast. Legendary atmosphere js 
all-pervading. From rocky walls and 
buttes leer out imaginary Indian ce. 
lebrities. Spires and rock forma. 
tions assume shape. *‘ Arrowhead,” 
“The Old Woman’s Shoe,” “ Hell's 
Canyon,” “Niggerhead Mountain,” 
“Whirlpool Rock,” are fascinating, 
Beyond the Superstition Mountains 
is the lower Salt River region where 
ail is fertility and prosperity. Your 
motor-car straightens out for the 
even, untiring run of thirty miles 
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IN THESE ROCKY HOUSES DWELT PREHISTORIC PEOPLES 


that man was ever able to penetrate this 
region at all. 

When the motor achieves the summit 
to begin the descent to Roosevelt Dam 
and Lake, you have a chance to examine 
some prehistoric abodes of cliff-dwellers. 
Here is a haunting mystery of antiquity. 
You cannot look at these strange 


through Mesa and Tempe. At six 
o'clock you roll into Phoenix. Your 
journey over the Apache Trail High- 
way is ended, though it will never be forgotten. 

For further information and_ literature 
write to SouTHERN Paciric Lines, 165 
Broadway, New York; Pan-American Bank 
Bldg., New Orleans; Southern Pacific Bldg., 
Houston; Score Bldg., Tucson; Southern 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 








rooms carved out of solid rock with- 
out speculating as to what race lived 
here and what was the manner of 
their comings and goings. Explore 
one of these with twenty rooms and 
you'll find it necessary to drop to 
your knees before the two-foot doors. 
The spell and wonder of these pre- 
historic pigmies lays hold on you. It 
is with real regret that you leave the 
cliff dwellings and come to the waters 
of Roosevelt Lake. Here, while we 
pause for a most welcome lunch at 
the comfortable lodge, it is interest- 
ing to note the surroundings. 

The Roosevelt Dam, 380 feet high 
and 1125 feet long, is rated as one of 
the most important accomplishments 
of twentieth-century engineering. It 
has created an artificial inland sea of 
twenty-five square miles, the waters 
of which have successfully reclaimed 
many hundreds of miles from desert 
drought. 

You can arrange to stay over at the 














Apache Lodge on the shore of the 
lake to enjoy the excellent fishing 


GIGANTIC PRECIPICES OF FISH CREEK CANYON 
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